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This  Wilderness  Environmental  Impact  Statement  considers  the  suitability  of  18  wilderness 
study  areas  in  the  Winnemucca  District  totalling  1,118,467  acres  for  inclusion  into  the 
Ifetional  Wilderness  Preservation  System.  One  unit  considered  In  this  analysis,  the  Poodle 
Mountain  unit,  contains  25,530  acres  in  the  Susanville,  California,  District.  Because  a 
majority  of  the  unit  is  in  the  Winnemucca  District,  a  cooperative  agreement  was  initiated 
between  the  two  districts  whereby  the  Winnemucca  District  analyzed  the  entire  unit. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  recommends  wilderness  designation  for  portions  of  High  Rock 
lake,  Calico  Mountains,  Mount  Limbo,  Blue  Lakes,  Alder  Creek,  South  Jackson  Mountains, 
Black  Bock  Desert,  Pahute  Peak  and  North  Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt  units.  These  areas 
total  340,394  acres.  The  Preferred  Alternative  further  recoimends  no  wilderness 
designation  for  Poodle  Mountain,  Fox  Range,  Pole  Creek,  Augusta  Mountain,  Selenite 
Mountains,  China  Mountain,  Tobin  Range,  North  Jackson  Mountains,  and  North  Black  Rock 
Range  Wilderness  Study  Areas  as  wall  as  those  portions  of  the  above-listed  units.  These 
areas  total  778,073  acres. 
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For  Further  Information  Please  Contact: 

Gerald  L.  Moritz,  Team  Leader 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

705  East  Fourth  Street 

Winnemucca,  NV    89445 

702-623-3676 

Please  submit  comments  to  Frank  Shields,  District  Manager, 
at  the  above  address. 


Date   by  which  comments   are   due: 
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SUMMARY 


SETTING 

The  WLimanucca  District  of  the  Bureau  of  land 
Management  (BLM)  has  prepared  an  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (EIS)  on  18  Wilderness  Study 
Areas  (WSAs)  located  in  the  ParadiseHDenio  and 
Sonama-Gerlach  Resource  Areas  within  the  dis- 
trict. These  18  WSAs  cover  1,118,467  acres  of 
the  more  than  8.5  million  acres  in  the  district 
and  contain  about  6,825  acres  of  nonfederal  in- 
holdings  (see  Map  S-l).  Through  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Susanville,  California, 
District,  the  Boodle  Mountain  WSA,  which  over- 
laps onto  that  district,  was  analyzed  in  this 
document  since  a  majority  of  the  unit  is  in  the 
Wiimemucca  District. 

PURPOSE 

This  EIS  has  been  prepared  as  part  of  the  on- 
going wilderness  program  that  began  in  1976. 
Prior  to  writing  this  EIS,  an  intensive  Techni- 
cal Report  covering  all  18  WSAs  was  prepared  and 
is  the  primary  data  source  for  this  EIS.  The 
Technical  Report  contains  a  detailed  description 
of  all  resources  presently  existing  in  each  WSA, 
along  with  other  policy  criteria  in  far  greater 
detail  than  could  be  stated  in  the  EIS.  This 
Technical  Report  is  available  to  the  general 
public,  upon  request,  from  the  Wiimemucca  Dis- 
trict Office,  Bureau  of  land  Management.  In 
addition,  the  district  is  preparing  individual 
study  reports,  as  required  by  Washington  Office 
policy,  on  each  WSA  and  these  reports  will  be 
submitted  along  with  the  EIS  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  will  in  turn  submit 
these  documents  to  the  President,  who  then  makes 
his  recommendation  to  Congress.  Summary  Figure 
S-l  identifies  these  various  steps. 

ISSUE 

Which  WSAs,  in  part  or  in  whole,  are  best  suited 
for  wilderness  and  which  are  best  suited  for 
other  uses  is  the  main  issue .  Each  WSA  contains 
several  resource  values  in  addition  to  wilder- 
ness values.  Therefore,  a  determination  must  be 


made  as  to  which  use  an  area  is  best  suited  for 
— wilderness  or  other  uses.  If  it  is  determined 
wilderness  is  the  best  use,  the  area  is  recom- 
mended as  suitable.  If  it  is  determined  that 
other  resource  values  outweigh  the  wilderness 
values,  the  area  is  then  recommended  as  unsuit- 
able. 

ALTERNATIVES 

All  WSAs  were  analysed  for  impacts  to  resources 
under  five  alternatives.  The  All  Wilderness 
Alternative  recommends  that  all  18  WSAs  are 
suitable  for  wilderness  designation.  The  No 
Wilderness  Alternative  recommends  that  all  18 
WSAs  are  unsuitable  for  wilderness  designation. 
The  MFP  II  Recommendation  places  emphasis  on 
multiple  resource  use  and  recommends  that  all  or 
portions  of  seven  WSAs  are  suitable  for  wilder- 
ness designation.  The  Wilderness  Emphasis  Al- 
ternative emphasizes  the  manageability  of  wil- 
derness and  recommends  that  all  or  portions  of 
16  WSAs  are  suitable  for  wilderness  designation. 
See  Table  1-1. 

Following  Impact  analysis,  the  Preferred  Alter- 
native was  developed  to  focus  on  areas  of  high 
wilderness  values,  conflict  reduction  and  man- 
ageability concerns.  The  Preferred  Alternative 
recommends  as  suitable  portions  of  High  Rock 
lake,  Calico  Mountains,  Mount  Limbo,  Blue  lakes, 
Alder  Creek,  South  Jackson  Mountains,  Black  Rock 
Desert,  Pahute  Peak  and  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt  WSAs.  Recommended  as  unsuitable 
are  the  Poodle  Mountain,  Fox  Range,  Pole  Creek, 
Augusta  Mountain,  Selenite  Mountains,  China 
Mountain,  Tbbin  Range,  North  Jackson  Mountains 
and  North  Black  Rock  Range  WSAs. 

Summary  Table  S-l  shows  the  resources  which 
would  be  significantly  impacted  by  each  of  the 
alternatives. 

Three  maps  of  each  WSA  follow  each  WSA  analysis 
in  Chapter  1.  Tne  first  is  the  alternative  map 
showing  portions  of  the  WSA  recommended  in  each 
alternative,  then  a  unit  map  of  each  WSA  showing 
more  detail  and  last  a  mineral  potential  map. 


SCALE  IN  MILES 


W1NNEMUCCA 
DISTRICT 


WINNEMUCCA    DISTRICT    BOUNDARY 
CZ3-WINNFMUCCA    DISTRICT  WSAs 

I-HIGH  ROCK  LAKE     NV.020-007  IOA-BLUE  LAKES      NV.020-600 

2- POODLE     MTN.  NV.020-OI2  IOB-BLUE  LAKES  (ALDER  CR.)  NV.020-600D 

3A-F0X  RANGE    NV.  020-014  1 1 -SO.  JACKSON  MTNS.    NV.020-603 

3B-F0XRANGF.(P0I.ECR.)NV.020-0I4A  12 -NQ  JACKSON   MTNS.    NV.020-606 

4-CALICO   MTNS.    NV.  020-019  13 -BLACK  ROCK  DESERT  NV. 020-620 

5-AUGUSTA  MTNS.  NV.030-108  14-PAHUTE  PK.(SO.  BLK.  ROCK)  NV.  020-621 

6-SELENITES     NV.  020-200  I5-N0.BLK.R0CK  RANGE    NV.020-622 

7-MT.  LIMBO    NV.020-201  16-NO.  FORK  LITTLE  HUMBOLDT   RIVER 
8-TOBIN  MTNS.fCHINA  MT.)  NV.020-827 

NV.  020-406P 
9-TOBINS      NV.020-4060 

E3-SUSANVILLE   DISTRICT  WSAs 

17-LITTLE  HIGH  ROCK  CANYON     NV.020-008 
18-HIGH  ROCK  CANYON    NV.  020-006A 

EZ2-BURNS  DISTRICT  WSAs  EZ2J-VALE    DISTRICT  WSAs 

I9-PUF.RL0    MTNS.   NV.  020-642        20-  DISASTER    PK.    NV.  020-859 


Summary  Figure  S-l 

Wirmemucca  District  Wilderness  Program  Steps 

Winnemucca  District,  Nevada 
Bureau  of  land  Management 
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Source;  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  land  Management,  Wirmemucca  District,  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  1983. 


SUMMARY  TABLE  I 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca  District,  Nevada 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACTS 
BY  ALTERNATIVES 


ALTERNATIVES 


ALL  WILDERNESS 


NO  WILDERNESS 


MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


WILDERNESS 


This  action  would  provide 
maximum  wilderness  pro- 
tection on  all  18  WSAs 
(1,118,467  acres).  Five 
ecotypes  within  the  Inter- 
mountain  Sagebrush  Pro- 
vince would  be  protected, 
including  four  unique 
land  forms  (large  valley 
floor  and  playa,  desert 
gorge,  glacial  and  part  of 
the  Black  Rock  Desert  com- 
plex) ,  adding  significant 
diversity  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation 
System  (NWPS).  This  would 
provide  multiple  resource 
benefits  to  cultural, 
paleontolcgic ,  wildlife , 
watershed  and  visual 
resources . 

Manageability  conflicts 
from  valid  existing 
rights,  irregular  boundary 
configuration,  outside 
sights  and  sounds  and  ORV 
use  would  remain,  particu- 
larly on  portions  of  the 
Poodle  Mountain,  Augusta 
Mountain,  Selenite  Moun- 
tains, Tobin  Range,  Pahute 


NDne  of  the  18  WSAs 
(1,118,467  acres)  would  be 
recommended  for  wilderness 
designation  under  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System. 

Wilderness  values  would  be 
lost  to  other  resource 
uses  and  development  over 
the  long  term. 

This  would  result  in  a 
significantly  adverse  im* 
pact  to  wilderness  on  all 
but  the  Selenite  Mountains 
and  Tobin  Range  WSAs, 
which  would  not  be  signi- 
ficantly affected. 


This  action  would  provide 
wilderness  protection  on 
portions  of  seven  WSAs 
(146,900  acres).  Two  eco- 
types within  the  Inter- 
mountain  Sagebrush  Pro- 
vince would  be  protected, 
including  three  unique 
landforms  (desert  gorge, 
glacial  and  part  of  the 
Black  Rock  Desert  complex) 
adding  some  diversity  to 
the  NWPS.  It  would  pro- 
vide multiple  resource 
benefits  to  cultural , 
wildlife,  watershed  and 
visual  resources. 

Wilderness  protection 

would  be  foregone  on 
971,567  acres,  allowing 

multiple  resource  use 

development  potentially 

detrimental  to  wilderness 

in  the  long  term. 

Manageability  conflicts 
from  valid  existing 
rights,  outside  sights  and 
sounds  and  ORV  use  would 
remain,  particularly  in 
the  Pahute  Peak  WSA  suit- 
able portion. 


This  action  would  provide 
wilderness  protection  on 
portions  of  16  WSAs 
(684,970  acres).  Five 
ecotypes  within  the  Inter- 
mountain  Sagebrush  Pro- 
vince would  be  protected, 
including  four  unique 
landfoims  (large  valley 
floor  and  playa,  desert 
gorge,  glacial  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Black  Rock 
Desert  complex) ,  adding 
significant  diversity  to 
the  NWPS.  This  would  pro- 
vide multiple  resource 
benefits  to  cultural , 
paleontologic,  wildlife, 
watershed  and  visual 
resources. 

Manageability  conflicts 
from  valid  existing  rights 
and  ORV  use  would  remain, 
particularly  on  the  suit- 
able portions  of  the 
Poodle  Mountain  and  Black 
Rock  Desert  WSAs. 

Wilderness  protection 
would  be  foregone  on 
433,497  acres,  allowing 


This  action  would  provide 
wilderness  protection  on 
portions  of  nine  WSAs 
(340,394  acres).  Four 
ecotypes  within  the  Inter- 
mountain  Sagebrush  Pro- 
vince would  be  protected, 
including  three  unique 
landforms  (desert  gorge, 
glacial,  part  of  the  Black 
Rock  Desert  complex) ,  add- 
ing diversity  to  the  NWPS. 
It  would  provide  multiple 
resource  benefits  to  cul- 
tural, wildlife,  watershed 
and  visual  resources. 

Wilderness  protection 
would  be  foregone  on 
778,073  acres,  allowing 
resource  development  de- 
trimental to  wilderness  in 
the  long  term. 

Some  minor  manageability 
conflicts  frcm  valid 
existing  rights,  outside 
sights  and  sounds  and  ORV 
use  would  remain  on  the 
suitable  portions ,  parti- 
cularly Pahute  Peak  and 
Black  Rock  Desert  WSAs. 


SUMMARY  TABIE  I 
(Continued) 


COMPARATIVE  AMLY3IS  (F  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACTS 
BY  ALTERNATIVES 


ALTERNATIVES 


ALL  WILDERNESS 


NO  WILDERNESS 


MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


WELDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


An    adverse     impact    could 
occur   because    the  follow- 
ing   energy     and     mineral 
resources     would     not     be 
Immediately         available. 
There    is    high    potential 
for    geothermal    resources 
(193,100  acres),  metallic 
minerals     (48,800     acres) 
and    nomietallic    minerals 
(59,400  acres)  in  the  fol- 
lowing   WSAs:       High    Rock 
lake,  Poodle  Mountain,  Fax 
Range/Pole    Creek,    Calico 
Maintains,       Augusta  Moun- 
tain,   Selenite  Mountains, 
China       Mountain,        Tobiu 
Range,  South  Jackson  Moun- 
tains, North  Jackson  Moun- 
tains,  Black  Bock  Desert, 
Rahute      Peak     and      North 
Black  Rock  Range;  and  mod- 
erate    potential     for    oil 
and    gas   (389,694   acres), 
geothermal  resources 

(302,900  acres),  metallic 
rnlneral  (301,569  acres) 
^nd  nonmetallic  mineral 
(692,026  acres)  in  the 
following  WSAs:  Augusta 
^fountain,  Mount  Limbo, 
^ue  Lakes/Alder  Creek, 
**>rth  Fork  of  the  Little 
Humboldt. 


Areas  would  remain  open 
for  energy  and  mineral 
exploration  and  develop- 
ment subject  to  all  appli- 
cable laws  affecting  such 
resources  on  the  public 
Lands. 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 
An  adverse  impact  could 
occur  because  the  follow- 
ing energy  and  mineral 
resources  would  not  be 
immediately  available. 

There  is  high  potential 
for  geothermal  resources 
(34, 400  acres) ,  metallic 
minerals  (100  acres)  and 
nonnetallic  minerals 

(19,800  acres),  in  the 
following  WSAs:  High  Rock 
Lake,  South  Jackson 
Mountains,  Pahute  Peak; 
and  moderate  potential  for 
oil  and  gas  (900  acres), 
geothermal  resources 

(10,600  acres),  metallic 
minerals  (59,500  acres) 
and  nonmetallic  minerals 
(71,700  acres)  in  the  fol- 
lowing WSAs:  Mount  Limbo, 
Blue  Lakes/  Alder  Creek. 

Potential  adverse  impact 
to  lessees  holding  7,155 
acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases,  and  claimants 
holding  1,900  acres  of 
unpatented  mining  claims 
within  the  following 
WSAs:  High  Rock  Lake,  Blue 


An  adverse  impact  could 
occur  because  the  follow- 
ing energy  and  mineral 
resources  would  not  be 
immediately  available. 

There  is  high  potential 
for  geothermal  resources 
(114,200  acres),  metallic 
minerals  (25,900  acres) 
and  nonmetallic  minerals 
(38,800  acres)  in  the  fol- 
lowing WSAs:  High  Rock 
lake,  Poodle  Mountain,  Fox 
Range/Pole  Creek,  Calico 
Mountains,  Augusta  Moun- 
tain, China  Mountain, 
South  Jackson  Mountains, 
tforth  Jackson  Mountains, 
Black  Rock  Desert,  Pahute 
Peak,  {forth  Black  Rock 
Range;  and  moderate  poten- 
tial for  oil  and  gas 
(323,634  acres),  geother- 
mal resources  (193,900  , 
acres),  metallic  minerals 
(173,300  acres)  and  non- 
metallic  minerals  (513,600 
acres)  in  the  following 
WSAs:  Augusta  Mountain, 
Mount  Limbo,  Blue  Lakes/ 
Alder  Creek. 

Potential  adverse  impact 
to  lessees  holding  215,710 


An  adverse  impact  could 
occur  because  the  follow- 
ing energy  and  mineral 
resources  would  not  be 
immediately  available. 

There  is  high  potential 
for  geothermal  resources 
(59,200  acres),  metallic 
minerals  (7,800  acres), 
and  nonmetallic  minerals 
(4,100  acres)  in  the  fol- 
lowing WSAs:  High  Rock 
lake,  Calico  Mountain, 
South  Jackson  Mountains , 
Black  Rock  Desert  and 
Pahute  Peak;  and  moderate 
potential  for  oil  and  gas 
(177,800  acres),  geother- 
mal resources  (79,700 
acres),  metallic  minerals 
(60,500  acres)  and  non- 
metallic  minerals  (287,600 
acres)  in  the  following 
WSAs:  High  Rock  lake, 
Calico  Mountains,  Mount 
Limbo,  Blue  lakes/Alder 
Creek,  South  Jackson  Moun- 
tains, Black  Rock  Desert 
and  Pahute  Peak. 

Potential  adverse  impact 
to  lessees  holding  144,356 
acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases,     15,126    acres    of 


SUMMARY  TABLE  I 
(Continued) 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  (F  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACTS 
BY  ALTERNATIVES 


ALL  WILDERNESS 


NO  WILDERNESS 


Peak,  South  Jackson  Moun- 
tains, Black  Rock  Desert 
and  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt  WSAs. 

This  action  would  result 
in  a  significantly  bene- 
ficial impact  to  wilder- 
ness on  all  but  the  Sele- 
nite  Mountains  and  Tobin 
Range  WSAs,  where  no  sig- 
nificant impact  would 
occur. 


ALTERNATIVES 


MFP  II  RECOMCNDATION 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


(Continued) 

This  action  would  result 
in  a  significantly  benefi- 
cial impact  to  wilderness 
on  the  High  Sock  lake, 
Mount  Limbo,  Blue  Lakes, 
Alder  Creek,  South  Jackson 
Mountains,  Pahute  Peak  and 
North  Fork  of  the  Little 
Humboldt  WSAs,  with  signi- 
ficantly adverse  impacts 
to  wilderness  on  Poodle 
Mountain,  Fox  Range,  Dole 
Creek,  Calico  Mountains, 
Augusta  Mountain,  China 
Mountain,  North  Jackson 
Mountains,  Black  Rock 
Desert  and  North  Black 
Rock  Range  WSAs.  The 
Selenite  Mountains  and 
Tobin  Range  WSAs  would  not 
be  significantly  impacted. 


resource  development  de- 
trimental to  wilderness  in 
the  long  term. 

This  would  result  in  a 
significantly  beneficial 
impact  to  wilderness  on 
all  WSAs  except  the  Sele- 
nite Mountains  and  Tobin 
Range  WSAs,  where  there 
would  be  no  significant 
impact. 


This  action  would  result 
in  a  significantly  bene- 
ficial impact  to  wilder- 
ness on  the  High  Rock 
lake,  Calico  Mountains, 
Mount  Limbo,  Blue  lakes, 
Alder  Creek,  South  Jackson 
Mountains,  Black  Rock 
Desert,  Pahute  Peak  and 
North  Fork  of  the  Little 
Humboldt  WSAs,  with  signi- 
ficantly adverse  impacts 
to  wilderness  on  Poodle 
Mountain,  Fox  Range,  Pole 
Creek,  Augusta  Mountain, 
China  Mountain,  North 
Jackson  Mountains  and 
North  Black  Rock  Range 
WSAs.  The  Selenite 
Mountains  and  Tobin  Range 
WSAs  would  not  be 
significantly   impacted. 


SUMMARY  TABLE  I 
(Continued) 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACTS 
BY  ALTERNATIVES 


ALL  WILDERNESS 


An  adverse  impact  could 
occur  because  the  follow- 
ing energy  and  mineral 
resources  would  not  be 
Immediately  available. 
There  is  high  potential, 
for  geothermal  resources 
(193,100  acres),  metallic 
minerals  (48,830  acres) 
and  normetallic  minerals 
(59,400  acres)  In  the  fol- 
lowing WSAs:  HLgh  Rock 
Lake,  Poodle  Mountain,  Fax 
Range/Pole  Creek,  Calico 
Mountains,  Augusta  Moun- 
tain, Selenite  Mountains, 
China  Mountain,  Tobln 
Range,  South  Jackson  Moun- 
tains, North  Jackson  Moun- 
tains, Black  Rock  Desert, 
Pahute  Peak  and  North 
Black  Rock  Range;  and  mod- 
erate potential  for  oil 
and  gas  (389,694  acres), 
geothermal  resources 
(302,900  acres),  metallic 
mineral  (301,569  acres) 
and  normetallic  mineral 
(692,026  acres)  in  the 
following  WSAs:  Augusta 
Mountain,  Mount  Limbo, 
Blue  Lakes/Alder  Creek, 
North  Fork  of  the  Little 
Humboldt. 


NO  WILDERNESS 


Areas  would  remain  open 
for  energy  and  mineral 
exploration  and  develop- 
ment subject  to  all  appli- 
cable laws  affecting  such 
resources  on  the  public 
lands. 


ALTERNATIVES 


MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 
An  adverse  impact  could 
occur  because  the  follow- 
ing energy  and  mineral 
resources  would  not  be 
immediately  available. 
There  is  high  potential 
for  geothermal  resources 
(34, 400  acres) ,  metallic 
minerals  (100  acres)  and 
noimetallic  minerals 
(19,800  acres),  in  the 
following  WSAs:  High  Rock 
Lake,  South  Jackson 
Mountains,  Pahute  Peak; 
and  moderate  potential  for 
oil  and  gas  (900  acres), 
geothermal  resources 
(10,600  acres),  metallic 
minerals  (59,500  acres) 
and  normetallic  minerals 
(71,700  acres)  in  the  fol- 
lowing WSAs:  Mount  Limbo, 
Blue  Lakes/  Alder  Creek. 

Potential  adverse  impact 
to  lessees  holding  7,155 
acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases,  and  claimants 
holding  1,900  acres  of 
unpatented  mining  claims 
within  the  following 
WSAs:  High  Rock  Lake,  Blue 


An  adverse  impact  could 
occur  because  the  follow- 
ing energy  and  mineral 
resources  would  not  be 
immediately  available. 
There  is  high  potential 
for  geothermal  resources 
(114,200  acres),  metallic 
minerals  (25,900  acres) 
and  normetallic  minerals 
(38,800  acres)  in  the  fol- 
lowing WSAs:  HLgh  Rock 
Lake,  Poodle  Mountain,  Fox 
Range/Pole  Creek,  Calico 
Mountains,  Augusta  Moun- 
tain, China  Mountain, 
South  Jackson  Mountains, 
Narth  Jackson  Mountains, 
Black  Rock  Desert,  Pahute 
leak,  North  Black  Rock 
Range;  and  moderate  poten- 
tial for  oil  and  gas 
(323,634  acres),  geother- 
mal resources  (193,900  , 
acres),  metallic  minerals 
(173,300  acres)  and  non- 
metallic  minerals  (513,600 
acres)  in  the  following 
WSAs:  Augusta  Mountain, 
Mount  Limbo,  Blue  lakes/ 
Alder  Creek. 

Potential  adverse  impact 
to  lessees  holding  215,710 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

An  adverse  impact  could 
occur  because  the  follow- 
ing energy  and  mineral 
resources  would  not  be 
immediately  available. 
There  is  high  potential 
for  geothermal  resources 
(59,200  acres),  metallic 
minerals  (7,800  acres), 
and  normetallic  minerals 
(4,100  acres)  in  the  fol- 
lowing WSAs:  High  Rock 
lake,  Calico  Mountain, 
South  Jackson  Mountains , 
Black  Rock  Desert  and 
lahute  Peak;  and  moderate 
potential  for  oil  and  gas 
(177,800  acres),  geother- 
mal resources  (79,700 
acres),  metallic  minerals 
(60,500  acres)  and  non- 
metallic  minerals  (287,600 
acres)  in  the  following 
WSAs:  High  Rock  lake, 
Calico  Mountains,  Mount 
Limbo,  Blue  lakes/Alder 
Creek,  South  Jackson  Moun- 
tains, Black  Rock  Desert 
and  Pahute  Peak. 

Potential  adverse  impact 
to  lessees  holding  144,356 
acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases,  15,126  acres  of 


SMEARY  TABIE 
(Continued) 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  CF  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACTS 
BY  ALTERNATIVES 


ALTERNATIVES 


ALL  WILDERNESS 


NO  WILDERNESS 


MFP  II  RECOttENDATION 


WILCERNESS  EMPHASIS 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


Potential  adverse  impact 
to  lessees  folding  277,750 
acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases,  51,315  acres  of 
geotherraal  leases,  and 
claimants  holding  12,680 
acres  of  unpatented  mining 
claims  in  all  WSAs  except 
Selenite  Mountains,  Mount 
Limbo  and  the  North  Black 
Rock  Range  WSAs. 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 
(Continued) 

Lakes/ Alder  Creek,  South 
Jackson  Mountains,  Pahute 
Peak. 


RECREATION 


acres  of  oil  and  gas 
leases,  28,054  acres  of 
geotheimal  leases  aid 
claimants  holding  6, 030 
acres  of  unpatented  mining 
claims  within  the  follow- 
ing WSAs:  High  Rock  Lake, 
Poodle  Mountain,  Fox  Range 
/Pole  Creek,  Calico  Moun- 
tain, Augusta  Mountain, 
China  Mountain,  Blue  lakes 
/Alder  Creek,  South  Jack- 
son Mountains,  North  Jack- 
son Mountains,  Black  Rock 
Desert  and  Pahute  Peak. 


geothermal  leases  and 
claimants  holding  3,220 
acres  of  unpatented  mining 
claims  within  the  follow- 
ing WSAs:  High  Rock  lake, 
Calico  Mountains ,  Blue 
Lakes/  Alder  Creek,  South 
Jackson  Mountains,  Black 
Rock  Desert  and  Pahute 
Peak. 


Approximately  264  miles  of 
ways  and  580,000  acres  of 
land  now  accessible  to 
ORVs  would  be  closed. 
Would  ensure  protection  of 
wilderness  values  and 
primitive  recreational  use 
on  1,118,467  acres.  ORV 
dependent  activities,  par- 
ticularly hunting,  rock- 
hounding  and  camping, 
would  decrease  overall, 
with  most  decreases  in 
High     Rock     lake,     Poodle 


Would  maintain  present 
recreation  situation. 

Would  offer  no  protection 
for  wilderness  values  and 
primitive  recreation  use. 
Would  be  no  change  in  ORV 
dependent  activities,  with 
slight  decreases  in  primi- 
tive recreation,  especial- 
ly in  High  Rock  lake, 
Calico  Mountains,  Mount 
Limbo,  Alder  Creek,  South 
Jackson  Mountains,  Black 
Rock    Desert,    Pahute    Peak 


Approximately  45  miles  of 
ways  and  35,000  acres  of 
land  now  accessible  to 
ORVs  would  be  closed. 
Would  ensure  protection  of 
wilderness  values  and 
primitive  recreation  use 
on  147,000  acres.  CRV 
dependent  activities  would 
decrease  slightly  within 
the  suitable  areas.  Prim- 
itive recreation,  particu- 
larly backpacking,  nature 
study  and   mountain  climb- 


Approximately  81  miles  of 
ways  and  346,000  acres  of 
land  now  accessible  to 
ORVs  would  be  closed. 
Would  ensure  protection  of 
wilderness  values  and 
primitive  recreation  use 
on  685,000  acres.  ORV 
dependent  activities,  par- 
ticularly hunting,  rock- 
hounding,  and  camping, 
would  decrease  overall, 
with  the  largest  decreases 
in   the   Black  Rock  Desert 


Approximately  33  miles  of 
ways  and  213,000  acres  of 
land  now  accessible  to 
CRVs  would  be  closed. 
Would  ensure  protection  of 
wilderness  values  and 
primitive  recreation  use 
on  340,394  acres.  ORV 
dependent  activities  would 
be  essentially  unchanged, 
except  for  decreases  in 
the  Black  Rock  Desert  WSA. 
Slight  increases  would  be 
shown  in  primitive  recrea- 


SUMMARY  TABLE  I 
(Continued) 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACTS 
BY  ALTERNATIVES 


ALTERNATIVES 


ALL  WILDERNESS 


Mountain,  Calico  Mountain, 
Selenite  Mountains,  Mount 
Limbo,  South  Jackson  Moun- 
tains, North  Jackson  Moun- 
tains and  the  Black  Rock 
Desert  WSAs.  Primitive 
recreation,  particularly 
backpacking,  nature  study 
and  mountain  climbing , 
would  increase  slightly 
overall,  with  most  in- 
creases occurring  in  High 
Rock  lake,  Calico  Moun- 
tains, Mount  Limbo,  Blue 
Lakes,  South  Jackson  Moun- 
tains, Black  Rock  Desert, 
Pahute  Peak  and  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Little 
Himboldt  WSAs. 


NO  WILDERNESS 


MFP  II  REOCa^ENDATION 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


and  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt  WSAs. 

This  would  result  in  a 
significantly  adverse  Im- 
pact to  primitive  recrea- 
tion. 


RECREATION 
(Continued) 

ing ,  would  Increase 
slightly  in  the  suitable 
WSAs,  while  remaining  the 
same  or  decreasing  else- 
where. 

This  would  result  in  a 
beneficial  impact  to  prim- 
itive recreation. 


and  Poodle  Mountain  WSAs. 
Primitive  recreation, 

particularly  backpacking , 
nature  study  and  mountain 
climbing ,  would  increase 
overall,  with  most  in- 
creases occurring  in  High 
Rock  Lake,  Calico  Moun- 
tains, Mount  Limbo,  Blue 
lakes,  South  Jackson  Moun- 
tains, Black  Rock  Desert, 
Pahute  Peak  and  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Little 
Humboldt  River  WSAs. 

This  would  result  in  a 
significantly  beneficial 
Impact  to  primitive  re- 
creation. 


tion  In  the  suitable  WSAs, 
while  remaining  the  same 
or  decreasing  elsewhere. 

This  would  result  in  a 
beneficial  impact  to  prim- 
itive recreation. 


This  would  result  in  a 
significantly  adverse  im- 
pact to  motorized  recrea- 
tion and  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  prim- 
itive recreation. 


SUMMARY  TABLE  I 
(Continued) 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  MPACTS 
BY  ALTERNATIVES 


ALTERNATIVES 


ALL  WILDERNESS 


NO  WILDERNESS 


MFP  II  REOOMfcNDAJTON 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


RANGE 

Vegetation   manipulation   Vegetation   manipulation   Vegetation   manipulation 
not  allowed,  permitted.  not  allowed.  Fewer  acres 

affected  than  under  All 
Wilderness. 

No  significant  impacts.     No  significant  impacts.     No  significant  impacts. 

WILDLIFE 

Added  protection  of  habi-   Added  protection  of  habi-   Added  protection  of  habi- 
tat, tat  would  be  lost.        tat.  Less  protection  than 

under  All  Wilderness. 


No  significant  impacts. 


Would  give  increased  pro- 
tection for  cultural 
resources  from  surface- 
disturbing  activities  and 
vandalism.  Other  results 
might  be  possible  increas- 
ed expenditures  of  time, 
money  and  manpower  for 
cultural  resource  pro- 
jects, and  possible  non- 
allowance  of  some  cultural 
resource  projects. 


No  significant  impacts. 


Could  cause  deterioration 
of  cultural  resource  sites 
due  to  opportunities  for 
unauthorized  collection, 
site  vandalism  and  surface 
^disturbing  activities. 


Nd  significant  impacts. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Would  result  in  increased 
protection  frcm  surface- 
disturbing  activities  and 
vandalism,  also  possible 
increased  expenditures  for 
projects  in  some  recom- 
mended areas.  Deteriora- 
tion of  cultural  resource 
sites  in  areas  not  recom- 
mended due  to  opportun- 
ities for  unauthorized 
collection,  site  vandalism 
and  surface-disturbing 
activities. 


Vegetation  manipulation 
not  allowed.  Fewer  acres 
affected  than  under  MFP 
II  Recommendation. 

No  significant  impacts. 


Added  protection  of  habi- 
tat, less  protection  than 
under  MFP  II  Recommenda- 
tion. 

Nd  significant  impacts. 


Same  as  MFP  II. 


Vegetation  manipulation 
not  allowed.  Fewer  acres 
affected  than  under  Wild- 
erness Emphasis. 

No  significant  impacts. 


Added  protection  of  habi- 
tat, less  protection  than 
under  Wilderness  Emphasis. 


No  significant  impacts. 


Same  as  MFP  II. 


SUMMARY  TABLE  I 
(Continued) 


COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACTS 
BY  ALTERNATIVES 


ALTERNATIVES 


ALL  WILDERNESS 


NO  WILDERNESS 


MFP  II  RETOttENDATION 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


LANDS 


Conflicts  with  utility 
corridors,  free  use  per- 
mits and  one  Desert  Land 
Entry  (DIE). 

No  significant  impacts. 


Strong  opposition  from 
local  rural  residents. 
Mixed  Reno  area  attitudes. 
Strong  conservationist 
support. 


Conflicts  with  free  use   Conflicts  with  free  use 
permits.  permits  and  Desert  Land 

Entry. 


No  significant  impacts. 


Strong  support  from  local 
rural  residents.  Mixed 
Reno  area  attitudes. 
Strong  conservationist  op- 
position. 


Possible  employment  and   Wilderness  experience  op- 


income  opportunities  for 
individuals  and  cannun- 
ities  foregone  due  to 
limitations  imposed  on 
minerals  and  energy  devel- 
opment. Prospecting  oppor- 
tunities significantly 
reduced  for  miners. 

Wilderness  experience  op- 
portunities preserved  for 
present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 


portunities  could  be  im- 
paired or  lost  due  to  de- 
velopment or  surface-dis- 
turbing activities. 


No  significant  Impacts. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Acceptable  but  not  prefer- 
red by  most  local  rural 
residents.  Mixed  Reno  area 
attitudes.  Conservation- 
ists opposed. 

Some  possible  employment 
and  income  opportunities 
for  individuals  and  com- 
munities foregone  due  to 
limitations  imposed  on 
mineral  and  energy  devel- 
opment. 

Some  wilderness  experience 
opportunities  preserved 
but  others  could  be  im- 
paired or  lost  due  to  de- 
velopment or  surface-dis- 
turbing activities. 


No  significant  impacts. 


Local  rural  residents  gen- 
erally opposed.  Mixed  Reno 
area  attitudes.  Conserva- 
tionists opposed  because 
not  enough  acreage  (which 
they  consider  to  be  suit- 
able) is  recommended. 

Possible  employment  and 
income  opportunities  for 
individuals  and  ccnmuii- 
ties  foregone  due  to 
limitations  imposed  on 
minerals  and  energy  devel- 
opment. Significant  reduc- 
tion in  prospecting  oppor- 
tunities for  miners. 

Wilderness  experience  op- 
portunities preserved  for 
present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 


No  significant  impacts. 


Acceptable  but  not  prefer- 
red by  most  local  rural 
residents.  Mixed  Reno  area 
attitudes .  Conservation- 
ists opposed. 

Some  possible  employment 
and  income  opportunities 
foregone  due  to  limita- 
tions imposed  on  minerals 
and  energy  development. 

Fewer  wilderness  exper- 
ience opportunities  pre- 
served for  present  and 
future  generations  than  in 
All  Wilderness  and  Wilder- 
ness Emphasis  Alterna- 
tives. Others  could  be 
impaired  or  lost  due  to 
development  or  surface- 
disturbing  activities. 


SUMMARY  TABLE 
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COMPARATIVE  ANMSIS  OF  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACIS 
BY  ALTERNATIVES 


ALTERNATIVES 


ALL  WILDERNESS 


NO  WILDERNESS 


MFP  n  RECOMMENDATION 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


ALTERNATIVE 


ECONOMICS 


Loss  of  leasing  and  poten- 
tial mining  revenues.  Some 
increased  tourism. 


Loss  of  leasing  and  poten- 
tial mining  revenues — less 
than  under  All  Wilderness. 
Some  Increased  tourism. 


Loss  of  leasing  and  poten- 
tial mining  revenues — less 
than  under  MFP  II  Recom- 
mendation. Some  increased 
tourism. 


Loss  of  leasing  and  poten- 
tial mining  revenues — less 
than  under  Wilderness  Em- 
phasis. Some  increased 
tourism. 


No  significant  impacts. 


No  significant  Impacts. 


No  significant  Impacts. 


No  significant  Impacts. 


No  significant  Impacts. 


imrodiiction 
repose  and  need  for  action 

The  purpose  of  this  transition  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (EIS)  is  to  analyze  several 
alternatives  including  the  wilderness  recommend- 
ations which  ware  proposed  by  the  Management 
Framework  Plans  (MFP)  for  the  Sonoma-Gerlach  and 
Paradise-Itenio  Resource  Areas  in  the  Winnemucca 
District.  The  MFPs  for  both  resource  areas  were 
completed  and  approved  in  July  1982.  These 
plans  were  developed  before  the  wilderness  study 
process  had  been  completed  and  as  such  they  do 
not  reflect  the  existence  of  WSAs  and  do  not 
include  either  wilderness  analysis  or  suitabil- 
ity recommendations  in  their  land  use  plans. 

From  this  EIS  will  come  a  recommendation  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  suit- 
ability or  nonsuLtability  of  18  Wilderness  Study 
Areas  (WSAs)  located  in  the  district.  Section 
603  of  the  Federal  land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  (FLPMA)  of  October  21,  1976,  directs  the 
Bureau  of  land  Management  (BIM)  to  inventory, 
study  and  then  report  to  Congress,  through  the 
Secretary,  the  public  lands  suitable  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  (NWP3). 

LOCATION  OF  AREAS 


There  are  22  WSAs  located  wholly  or  partly  with- 
in the  Winnemucca  District.  Eighteen  WSAs  will 
be  covered  in  this  analysis  while  the  remaining 
four  will  be  addressed  at  a  later  date  by  neigh- 
boring districts  through  inter-district  agree- 
ments. The  18  WSAs  encompass  1,118,467  acres 
(13%)  of  the  approximately  8.5  million  acres  in 
the  Winnemucca  District. 

All  of  the  WSAs  except  Blue  lakes  and  Alder 
Creek  are  within  five  hours'  driving  time  of 
Reno,  Nevada,  and  three  are  within  five  hours' 
driving  time  of  Sacramento,  California.  Che  WSA 
is  within  five  hours'  driving  time  of  Boise, 
Idaho. 

THE  PLANNING  PROCESS 

The  process  used  in  this  study  incorporated 
various  aspects  of  the  BLM  planning  regulations, 
Final  Wilderness  Study  Policy  and  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  (CEQ)  regulations.  Major 


steps  in  the  wilderness  study  process  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Scoping  and  issue  identification 

2.  Definition  of  alternatives,  except  preferred 

3.  Evaluation  of  impacts  of  alternatives 

4.  Selection  and  evaluation  of  impacts  of  the 
preferred  alternative 

5.  Publishing  draft  document  for  public  review 

6.  Ninety-day  comment  period,  including  public 
hearing 

7.  Analysis  of  public  comments 

8.  Preparation  of  preliminary  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement  and  Wilderness  Study 
Report  (WSR) 

9.  BLM  Washington  office  review  of  EIS/WSR 

10.  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  release  of  final 
EIS/WSR  and  recommendations  to  the  President 

11.  President's  recommendation  to  Congress 

12.  Congressional  action 

PLANNING  CRITERIA  AND  OUMJTY  STANDARDS 
PLANNING  CRITERIA 

The  Wilderness  Management  Policy  establishes 
certain  requirements  that  must  be  followed  to 
determine  an  area's  suitability  or  nonsuitabil- 
ity  for  preservation  as  wilderness.  Cnly  those 
areas  will  be  recommended  as  suitable  where  the 
Bureau,  after  careful  analysis,  deems  wilderness 
to  be  the  most  appropriate  use  of  land  and  re- 
sources. For  an  area  to  be  judged  suitable,  it 
must  have  enough  wilderness  values  and  multiple 
resource  benefits  to  offset  the  other  resource 
values  and  uses  which  would  be  foregone  due  to 
wilderness  designation.  The  required  wilderness 
criteria  which  must  be  used  (in  conjunction  with 
planning  criteria  developed  in  other  resources) 
in  determining  suitable  or  nonsuitable  designa- 
tion are  listed  below.  These  criteria  were 
rigorously  followed  in  arriving  at  the  MFP  II 
recommendation  for  wilderness  and  were  equally 
applied  during  the  EIS  process.  The  planning 
criteria  are  as  follows: 

CRITERION  NO.  1.  Evaluation  of  Wilderness  Values 

a.  Mandatory  wilderness  characteristics:  size, 
naturalness,  outstanding  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude or  primitive  recreation 

b.  Special  features:  Ecologic,  geologic  or  other 
features  of  scientific,  educational,  scenic  or 
historic  values. 


rfs 


c.  Miltiple  resource  benefits:  Multiple  resource 
benefits  to  and  uses  of  the  area  which  wilder- 
ness designation  could  ensure. 

d.  Diversity  in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System: 

(1)  Expanding  the  diversity  of  natural  systems 
through  ecosystems  and  landforms 

(2)  Assessing  opportunities  for  solitude  or 
primitive  recreation  within  a  five-hour  drive 
from  a  major  population  center 

(3)  Balancing  the  geographic  distribution  of 
wilderness  areas. 

CRITERION  NO.  2.  Manageability 

The  area  must  be  capable  of  being  effectively 
managed  to  preserve  its  wilderness  character 
over  the  long  term. 

QUALITY  STANDARDS 

]h  addition  to  the  criteria,  a  set  of  quality 
standards  has  been  established  to  be  used  in  the 
analysis  process  in  the  EIS.  The  information 
needed  for  the  analysis  is  generally  developed 
through  the  normal  planning  process  used  in  the 
Bureau.  These  standards  are  similar  to  the  gen- 
eral standards  normally  applied  during  multiple 
use  resource  planning.  Many  of  these  quality 
standards  were  in  seme  fashion  or  other  the 
points  of  interest  and  concern  raised  by  the 
public  during  the  scoping  process. 

STANDARD  NO.  1.  Energy  and  Minerals 

Adequately  consider  the  energy  or  mineral  value 
of  an  area  in  determining  its  suitability  or 
nonsuLtability. 

STANDARD  NO.  2.  Impacts  on  Other  Resources 

Adequately  consider  the  effect  of  wilderness  de- 
signation in  regard  to  foregone  uses  of  the  area 
by  other  resources. 

STANDARD  NO.  3.  Impact  of  Nbndesignation  on 
Wilderness  Values 

Adequately  consider  the  means  to  protect  the 
wilderness  values  of  an  area  if  it  is  not  desig- 
nated wilderness. 


STANDARD  NO.  4.  Public  Comment 

Adequately  consider  public  input  from  all 
segments,  geographic  areas  and  levels. 

STANDARD  NO.  5.  Social  Economic 

Adequately  consider  the  effects  of  designation 
or  nondesignation  on  the  local  social  and 
economic  structure. 

STANDARD  NO.  6.  Consistency  With  Other  Plans 

Adequately  consider  how  designation  of  areas  as 
wilderness  meets  with  the  plans  of  local,  state 
and  federal  governnents. 

SCOPING 

Daring  late  August  1982,  public  scoping  meetings 
were  held  in  Reno,  Winnemucca  and  Gerlach, 
tfevada,  to  discuss  with  the  public  and  solicit 
their  views  on  the  forthcoming  wilderness  EIS. 
Local  governing  bodies  were  also  contacted.  Four 
alternatives — All  Wilderness,  No  Wilderness,  MFP 
II  Recommendation  and  Wilderness  Emphasis  were 
presented  at  that  time  for  discussion. 

Numerous  comments  were  received  from  the  public, 
and  those  offering  pertinent  information  were 
incorporated  into  this  EIS  wherever  possible. 
No  comments  ware  received  with  specific  enough 
information  to  generate  an  all  new  alternative 
different  from  the  four  presented  during  scop- 
ing. An  attempt  was  made  to  send  all  respond- 
ents a  letter  of  appreciation. 

STANDARD  OPERATING  PROCEDURES 

Certain  requirements  are  inherent  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  any  federal  action  on  Bureau  manag- 
ed lands.  These  requirements,  or  Standard  Oper- 
ating Procedures,  are  designed  to  mitigate  im- 
pacts stemming  from  implementation  of  a  federal 
action  and  will  be  followed  regardless  of  which 
alternative  or  combination  of  alternatives  is 
implemented. 

1.  Each  Wilderness  Study  Area  will  be  managed 
under  the  Interim  Management  Policy  for  Lands 
Under  Wilderness  Review  until  Congress  official- 
ly removes  it  from  further  consideration  or  de- 
signates it  as  wilderness. 
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2.  Each  area  that  Congress  designates  as  wilder- 
ness shall  have  a  management  plan  prepared  for 
it  describing  the  management  strategy  needed  to 
obtain  the  objectives  of  the  BIM  Wilderness 
Management  Policy  and  will  also  Include  the 
activity  plans  of  all  affected  resources. 

3.  lands  officially  released  by  Congress  from 
further  consideration  for  wilderness  will  be 
managed  according  to  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  Bureau's  MFP  for  the  Winnemucca  District. 

4.  Iteasonable  access  will  be  allowed  for  all 
valid  rights  established  prior  to  the  time  an 
area  is  designated  as  wilderness,  consistent 
with  Wilderness  Management  Policy. 

5.  Wilderness  areas  preliminarily  designated  as 
suitable  shall  receive  a  mineral  resources  sur- 
vey prepared  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  consider  the  results  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources survey  in  making  the  final  wilderness 
suitability  recommendations. 


6.  The  acquisition  of  private  Inholdings  will 
occur  only  when  (1)  the  acquisition  is  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  Congress  or  (2)  the  owner 
concurs  with  such  acquisition. 

7.  Cultural  resources  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
tected In  accordance  with  Section  106  of  Nation- 
al Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  Section 
2(b)  of  Executive  Order  11593  and  Section  101(b) 
(4)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  of  1969,  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906, 
the  Federal  land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1979  and  the  Archeological  Resources  Protection 
Act  of  1979. 

8.  Protection  and  management  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  will  continue  to  be  guided  by  the  Wild 
Horse  and  Burro  Act  of  1971. 

9.  Itoads  inside  designated  wilderness  areas  will 
be  open  but  ways  will  be  closed  to  vehicular 
use,  except  where  specifically  noted. 
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Alternatives 


CHAPTER  I 


Alternatives 


INTRODUCTION 


This  chapter  discusses  the  alternatives  analyzed 
in  the  EIS  and  how  each  Wilderness  Study  Area 
(WSA)  relates  to  the  various  alternatives.  Pub- 
lic  needs,  concerns  and  opinions  were  incorpor- 
ated into  the  formulation  of  alternatives  wher- 
ever  possible. 

The  overall  goal  of  each  alternative  is  to  apply 
the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  through  the  allocation  of  resources.  Al- 
ternatives were  developed  so  as  to  give  a  range 
of  choices  from  preservation  to  development. 

ALTERNATIVES 

At  the  end  of  each  WSA  discussion  in  this  chap- 
ter you  will  find  three  maps  (1)  the  alternative 
map  showing  portions  of  the  WSA  recommended 
under  each  alternative,  (2)  unit  map  of  WSA 
showing  more  detail  and  (3)  mineral  potential 
map  Which  indicates  mining  districts  and  other 
areas  where  (according  to  the  Barringer  Report) 
there  is  potential  for  metallic  minerals . 

ALL  WILDERNESS 

This  alternative  recommends  all  18  WSAs  as  suit- 
able  for  wilderness  designation.  Wilderness  de- 
signation of  the  entirety  of  each  of  the  18  WSAs 
would  result  in  1,118,467  acres  being  added  to 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
The  boundaries  of  the  areas  recommended  for  wil- 
derness designation  would  be  those  of  the  WSAs 
as  they  exist  at  this  time.  All  areas  would  be 
managed  In  accordance  with  the  Wilderness  Man- 
agement  Policy,  which  would  result  in  environ- 
mental effects  being  limited  primarily  to  those 
caused  by  the  forces  of  nature  with  only  sub- 
stantially unnoticeable  human  Imprints  being 
allowed.  This  alternative  will  not  be  addressed 
further  in  this  chapter. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

Inclusion  of  the  No  Wilderness/No  Action  Alter- 
native is  mandated  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  regulations  as  well  as  by  the 
Wilderness  Management  Iblicy.  Under  this  alter- 
native, all  18  WSAs  would  be  recommended  as  un- 
suitable for  wilderness  designation  and  the  land 
and  resources  would  be  managed  according  to  the 


current  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP)  for  the 
Wirmemucca  District.  This  alternative  will  not 
be  addressed  further  in  this  chapter. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

This  alternative  represents  the  MFP  II  recom- 
mendations which  place  emphasis  on  multiple  re- 
source use.  Areas  that  were  recommended  as 
suitable  for  wilderness  designation  were  those 
areas  that  possess  wilderness  values  and  which 
are  capable  of  being  managed  as  wilderness  over 
the  long  term.  Areas  that  were  recommended  as 
unsuitable  for  wilderness  were  those  remaining 
areas  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  following 
existing  and/or  potential  conditions  exist:  a 
high  potential  for  energy  and  minerals  develop- 
ment, a  large  number  of  mining  claims,  past  and/ 
or  present  mining  activities,  high  off-road 
vehicle  (CRV)  use,  private  inholdings,  intrusion 
of  cherrystem  roads  and/ or  ways,  numerous 
existing  range  Improvements  and  developments. 

Under  this  alternative,  portions  of  High  Rock 
lake,  Mount  limbo,  Blue  lakes,  Alder  Greek, 
South  Jackson  Mountains,  Pahute  Peak  and  North 
Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt  WSA  (totalling 
146,900  acres)  would  be  recommended  as  suitable 
for  wilderness.  The  remaining  11  areas  and  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  recommended  WSAs 
(971,567  acres)  would  be  recommended  as  unsuit- 
able for  wilderness  designation.  Following 
their  release  from  further  consideration  by  Con- 
gress, the  971,567  acres  would  be  managed 
according  to  the  MFP  III.  Refer  to  the  follow- 
ing section,  ALTERNATIVES'  ANALYSES  BY  WSA,  for 
more  detailed  information. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

This  alternative  emphasizes  the  enhancement  of 
wilderness  over  the  long  term.  For  this  alter- 
native, it  is  assumed  that  land  within  each  WSA 
would  be  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation  where  wilderness  values  outweigh 
manageability  problems.  Existing  factors  used 
for  analysis  in  this  alternative  are:  outside 
sights  and  sounds,  areas  of  known  high  ORV  use, 
boundary  configuration,  private  Inholdings, 
existing  marinade  intrusions — both  inside  and 
outside  of  WSAs,  existing  mineral  development, 
diversity  In  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System  and  public  support  and  Interest. 
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Ihder  this  alternative  684,970  acres  would  be 
recommended  for  wilderness  designation.  A  total 
of  433,497  acres  would  be  recommended  as  unsuit- 
able for  wilderness  designation. 

In  order  to  create  more  manageable  units,  bound- 
aries were  adjusted  to  take  advantage  of  natural 
features  wherever  possible.  Ibis  action  would 
eliminate  acreage  in  all  recommended  units 
except  Alder  Creek.  Also,  in  the  China  Mountain 
WSA  the  boundary  would  also  be  extended  to  the 
west,  adding  approximately  1,700  new  acres  to 
the  original  unit  to  significantly  improve  the 
scenic  quality  and  manageability  of  the  unit. 
In  the  Mount  limbo  WSA  approximately  200  acres 
ware  added  in  the  northeast  corner  and  along  the 
western  boundary  to  make  a  more  definable 
boundary. 

Following  formal  designation  as  wilderness 
areas,  acquisition  of  private  inholdings  would 
be  attempted  through  purchase  or  exchange  where 
the  owner  concurs.  Refer  to  the  following  sec- 
tion, ALTERNATIVES '  ANALYSES  BY  WSA,  for  more 
detailed  information. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

A  preferred  alternative  was  developed  or  identi- 
fied for  each  WSA  after  carefully  weighing  the 
impacts  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  manageability  of 
each  WSA,  public  input  gathered  during  the  scop- 
ing process  and  any  new  information  received, 
including  the  Barringer  Eeport  on  mineral 
potential  of  WSAs. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  recommends  340,394 
acres  for  designation  and  inclusion  into  the 
National  wilderness  Preservation  System.  Ihder 
the  Preferred  Alternative  778,073  acres  are 
recommended  as  nonsuitable  for  designation  as 
wilderness. 

The  Boodle  Mountain,  Fox  Mountain,  Bole  Creek, 
Augusta  Mountain,  Selenite  Mountains,  China 
Mountain,  Tobin  Range,  North  Jackson  Mountains 
and  North  Black  Bock  Range  WSAs  are  recommended 
as  unsuitable  for  wilderness  designation  in 
their  entirety. 

In  the  Black  Rock  Desert  WSA  174,300  acres  are 
recommended  as  suitable.  This  includes  the  Quirm 
River  drainage  and  the  Jackson  Slough  area.  The 
remaining  acres  are  recommended  as  unsuitable. 


In  the  High  Rock  lake  WSA,  14,000  acres  are 
recommended  as  suitable.  This  area  consists  of 
Box  Canyon  and  north  to  the  original  WSA  bound- 
ary and  includes  the  highest  wilderness  and 
historic  values.  The  remaining  47,902  acres  are 
recommended  unsuitable. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Blue  lakes,  Alder  Creek 
and  North  Fork  of  the  Little  Bumboldt  WSAs  would 
be  the  same  as  in  the  MFP  II  Recommendation 
Alternative.  The  private  inholdings  and  mining 
claims  along  the  perimeter  in  the  Blue  Lakes  and 
Alder  Creek  units  as  well  as  the  piedmont  areas 
with  numerous  range  improvements  and  easy 
accessibility  for  ORVs  in  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt  are  recommended  as  nonsuitable 
for  wilderness  designation. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Calico  Mountains  and  the 
South  Jackson  Mountains  WSAs  would  be  the  same 
as  uider  the  Wilderness  Emphasis  Alternative. 
This  recommendation  eliminates  same  GRV  access- 
ibility acreage  in  the  South  Jackson  Mountains 
WSA,  some  piedmont  and  rockhounding  areas  in  the 
Calico  Mountains  WSA  and  improves  boundary  con- 
figuration in  both  WSAs. 

The  boundary  for  the  Mount  Limbo  unit  would  be 
the  same  as  identified  under  the  Wilderness  Em- 
phasis Alternative.  The  desert  piedmont  on  the 
wast  and  east  sides  and  the  basalt  plateau  on 
the  south  end  are  recommended  as  nonsuitable  for 
wilderness  designation.  Small  acreages  on  the 
northeast  corner  and  west  side  are  added  to 
improve  manageability. 

The  boundary  for  Eahute  Peak  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  MFP  II  Recommendation  Alternative  for  all 
but  the  southern  end  where  the  boundary  would  be 
the  same  as  that  which  was  recommended  under  the 
Wilderness  Emphasis  Alternative.  The  adjustment 
of  the  southern  boundary  would  eliminate  terrain 
which  is  susceptible  to  CRV  use  and  would  estab- 
lish a  more  definable  boundary  based  on  topo- 
graphic features.  That  portion  of  the  unit  elim- 
inated by  the  adjustment  would  be  recommended  as 
nonsuitable  for  wilderness  designation. 

Refer  to  the  following  section,  ALTERNATIVES' 


ANALYSES  BY  WSA,  for  more  detailed  information. 
Also ,  refer  to  Table  1-1  for  a  comparison  of  WSA 
acreages  by  alternatives  and  to  Chapter  3  for 
additional  information  on  the  alternatives. 
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Table  1-1 

WSA  Acres  by  Alternative 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca  District,  Nevada 


jrness  Study  Area 

ALTERNATIVES 

Wildi 

MFP  II 

Wilderness 

Preferred 

All  Wilderness 

Recommendation 

Emphasis 

Alternative 

a 
Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

007 

-  High  Rock  Lake 

61,902 

58,100 

53,900 

14,000 

012 

-  Poodle  Mountain 

142,050 

-0- 

87,900 

-0- 

014 

-  Fox  Range 

75,404 

-0- 

23,600 

-0- 

01 4A 

-  Pole  Creek 

12,969 

-0- 

10,900 

-0- 

019 

-  Calico  Mountains 

67,647 

-0- 

58,800 

58,000 

108 

-  Augusta  Mountain 

89,372 

-0- 

12,800 

-0- 

200 

-  Selenite  Mountains 

32,041 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

201 

-  Mount  Limbo 

23,702 

16,700 

12,900  b 

12,900 

406P 

-  China  Mountain 

10,358 

-0- 

8,900  c 

-0- 

406Q 

-  Tobin  Range 

13,107 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

600 

-  Blue  Lakes 

20,508 

16,400 

16,400 

16,400 

600D 

-  Alder  Creek 

5,142 

4,000 

5,142 

4,000 

603 

-  South  Jackson 
Mountains 

60,211 

10,300 

20,094 

20,094 

606 

-  North  Jackson 
Mountains 

26,457 

-0- 

11,100 

-0- 

620 

-  Black  Rock  Desert 

319,594 

-0- 

317,734 

174,300 

621 

-  Pahute  Peak 

57,529 

32,500 

25,200 

31,000 

622 

-  North  Black  Rock 
Range 

30,791 

-0- 

10,700 

-0- 

827 

-  North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt 

69,683 

8,900 

8,900 

8,900 

Totals 

1,118,467 

146,900 

684,970 

340,394 

a  All  acres  listed  under  each  alternative  are  best  approximates  only. 
b  Includes  200  acres  not  presently  within  the  WSA. 
c  Includes  1,700  acres  not  presently  within  the  WSA. 


Source:   Wilderness  files,  Winnemucca  District  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Winnemucca,  Nevada,  1983. 
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ALTERNATIVES'  ANALYSES  BY  WSA 

In  the  following  alternative  analyses  the  per- 
centages listed  under  Resource  Conflicts  and 
Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts  show  the  per- 
centage of  the  VJSA  affected  by  each  conflict ,  as 
it  would  be  if  the  All  Wilderness  Alternative 
were  recommended.  However,  the  percentages  shown 
under  the  Rationale  and  Conflicts  Remaining 
headings  are  the  percentage  of  the  acres  from 
the  Resource  Conflicts  and  the  Wilderness  Man- 
ageability Conflicts  sections. 

For  example,  in  the  High  Rock  lake  WSA  analysis 
the  total  WSA  acreage  is  61,900  and  under  Wil- 
derness Manageability  Conflicts  the  area  access- 
ible to  ORVs  is  20,000  acres  —  32%  of  the  WSA 
acreage  (61,900  acres).  Under  the  Rationale 
heading,  conflicts  eliminated  include  2,000 
acres  of  0RV  accessiblity  land— which  is  10%  of 
the  20,000  acres  frau  the  Wilderness  Manage- 
ability Conflicts  section.  Then  under  Conflicts 
Remaining,  the  remainder  of  that  20,000,  18,000 
acres,  is  listed  along  with  the  percentage  (90%) 
(18,000  as  a  part  of  20,000). 

Asterisks  are  used  to  denote  critical  and  stra- 
tegic materials  (as  listed  in  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of  1946  with 
changes  in  subsequent  Acts).  The  acreages  for 
the  various  resources  (oil,  minerals,  etc.)  and 
for  the  levels  of  potential  (high  and  moderate) 
may  overlap  in  the  WSAs.  Therefore  the  percen- 
tages of  an  area's  potential  may  add  up  to  more 
than  100%. 

Also,  acreage  figures  pertaining  to  mining 
claims  are  for  unpatented  claims;  acreages  for 
patented  mining  claims  are  in  private  inhold- 
ings.  The  Mineral  Potential  maps  following  each 
WSA  discussion  in  this  chapter  show  only  the 
metallic  mineral  potential. 

Appendix  Tables  A-l  through  A-4  an  A-8  through 
A-ll  show  acreages  for  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources by  WSA  and  alternative.  Appendix  Tables 
A-5  through  A-7  show  miles  of  roads  and  ways , 
acreages  easily  accessible  to  CRVs  and  private 
inholding  acreages,  by  WSA  and  alternative. 


HIGH  ROCK  LAKE  (007) 

(61,900  acres) 


Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  for  gold, 

nickel*,  antimony*,  silver,  zinc*,  molybdenum, 

barium,  mercury*  on  26,200  acres  (42%  of  WSA) 
-ffonnetallic  mineral  potential — precious  opal 

high  on  18,900  acres  (31%  of  WSA);  moderate  on 

43,4%  acres  (70%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  potential— high  on  18,800  acres  (30% 

of  WSA);  moderate  on  6,300  acres  (10%  of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-Applegate-Iassen  Trail  viewshed  in  northern 
part 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  2.3  miles  and  ways  -  13.4 

miles 
■^Easy  accessibility  for  CRVs  -  20,000  acres  (32% 

of  WSA) 
-Split-estate  lands  -  480  acres  (less  than  1%  of 

WSA) 
-Private  inholdings  -  80  acres  (less  than  1%  of 

WSA) 
-Mining  claims  -  600  acres  (less  than  1%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  5,935  acres  (10%  of  WSA) 
-Regular,  low  level  military  flights 

Public  Support 

HHigh  from  conservationists  and  emigrant  trail 
enthusiasts  for  wilderness  designation 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  58,100  acres  (94%  of 
WSA) 

Rationale 
-Boundary  adjustment  preserves  wilderness  and 

historic  value  area 
-High  public  support 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  1,500 

acres  (6%) 
Nonmetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  3,996 

acres  (9%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  2,300  acres  (12%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  500  acres  (8%) 
Ways  -  1.9  miles  (14%) 
0RV  accessibility  -  2,000  acres  (10%) 
Private  inholdings  -  all  (100%) 
All  split-estate  lands 


Wilderness  Quality 
-High  in  northern  part 
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Conflicts  Remaining 

Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  24,700 

acres  (94%) 
Nbrmetallic  mineral  potential— high  -  18,900 

acres  (100%) 
Nbimetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  39,500 

acres  (91%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  16,500  acres  (88%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  5,800  acres 

(92%) 
Roads  -  2.3  miles  (100%)  and  ways  -  11.5  miles 

(86%) 
0RV  accessibility  -  18,000  acres  (90%) 
Mining  claims  -  600  acres  (100%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  5,935  acres  (100%) 
Regular,  low-level  military  flights 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  53,900  acres  (87%  of 
WSA) 


Nbrmetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  38,200 

acres  (88%) 
Gaothermal  potential— high  -  14,200  acres  (76%) 
Geothermal  potential— moderate  -  5,500  acres 

(87%) 
Ways  -  7.8  miles  (58%) 
GRV  accessibility  -  15,000  acres  (75%) 
Mining  claims  -  500  acres  (83%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  5,935  acres  (100%) 
Regular,  low-level  military  flights 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  14,000  acres  (23%  of 
WSA) 

Rationale 


-Boundary  adjustment  preserves  highest  wilder- 
ness values  from  Box  Canyon  north  and  historic 
values  (traces  of  and  viewshed  of  trail) 

-High  public  support 


Rationale 
-Boundary  adjustment  preserves  wilderness  and 

historic  values 
-High  public  support 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate,  4,000 

acres  (15%) 
Nbrmetallic  mineral  potential— high  -  2,700 

acres  (14%) 
Nbrmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  5,2% 

acres  (12%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  4,600  acres  (23%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  800  acres  (13%) 
Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  5.6  miles  (42%) 
0RV  accessibility  -  5,000  acres  (25%) 
Private  inholdings  -  all  (100%) 
All  split-estate  lands 
Mining  claims  -  100  acres  (17%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 

Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  22,200 

acres  (85%) 
Normetallic  mineral  potential — high  -  16,200 
acres  (86%) 


-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  19,000 

acres  (73%) 
Nbrmetallic  mineral  potential — high  -  all 
Normetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  29,496 

acres  (68%) 
Geothermal  potential—high  -  12,000  acres  (64%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  all 
Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  12.5  miles  (93%) 
CRV  accessibility  -  17,000  acres  (85%) 
Private  inholdings  -  all  (100%) 
All  split-estate  lands 
Mining  claims  -  480  acres  (80%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  all  (100%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  7,200 

acres  (27%) 
Nbrmetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  14,000 

acres  (32%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  6,800  acres  (36%) 
Ways  -  0.9%  (7%) 

CRV  accessibility  -  3,000  acres  (15%) 
Mining  claims  -  120  acres  (20%) 
Regular,  low-level  military  flights 
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BOUNDARY    OF  ZONES   WITH 
APPROXIMATELY    EQUIVALENT   MINERAL 
POTENTIAL    BUT   WHICH   CONTAIN 
DIFFERENT   MINERALS  (SEE  TEXT). 

PRIVATE  LAND  (SURFACE  &  MINERALS) 

PRIVATE  MINERALS- PUBLIC  SURFACE 

PRIVATE  SURFACE- PUBLIC  MINERALS 

W.S.A.   BOUNDARY 

ROAD 

WAY 

GRAVEL  PIT 


R24E 


R25E 


FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE    POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCEOndirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH     CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


NV-020-007  HIGH  ROCK  LAKE 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


POODLE  MOUNTAIN  (012) 

(142,050  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 
-Not  high 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for  mer- 
cury*, uranium,  tungsten*,  zinc*,  silver, 
molybdenum  on  28,300  acres  (20%  of  WSA) 

-Nbrmetallic  mineral  potential — high  for  sand 
and  gravel  on  20,000  acres  (14%  of  WSA); 
moderate  for  decorative  stone,  red  cinder 
aggregate  on  122,000  acres  (86%  of  WSA) 

-Geotheimal  potential — moderate  on  24,600  acres 
(17%  of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-No  significant  benefits 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  19.2  miles  and  ways  -  76.9 

miles 
■^Easy  accessibility  for  CRVs  -  44,000  acres  (31% 

of  WSA) 
-Private  inholdings  -  3,706  acres  (3%  of  WSA) 
-Mining  claims  -  1,400  acres  (less  than  1%  of 

WSA) 
-Range  improvements  -  see  Appendix  Table  A-14 

Public  Support 
HMsnown 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation 
-Not  suitable  for  wilderness 

Rationale 
-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts  outweigh 

wilderness  values 
-lack  of  known  public  support 


Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  87,900  acres  (62%  of 
WSA) 

Rationale 
-Boundary  adjustment  preserves  highest  wilder- 
ness values 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential-^noderate  -  4,200 

acres  (15%) 
Nbmetallic  mineral  potential— high  -  1,700 
acres  (9%) 
Nonmetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  52,400 

acres  (43%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  5,900  acres 

(24%) 
Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  53.9  miles  (70%) 
CRV  accessibility  -  34,000  acres  (77%) 
Private  inholdings  -  2,560  acres  (69%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -24,100 

acres  (85%) 
NDtmetallic  mineral  potential— high  -  18,300 

acres  (91%) 
Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  69,600 

acres  (57%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  18,700  acres 

(76%) 
Ways  -  23  miles  (30%) 
0RV  accessibility  -  10,000  acres  (23%) 
Private  inholdings  -  1,146  acres  (31%) 
Mining  claims  -  1,400  acres  (100%) 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Recommendation 
-Not  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Rationale 
-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts  outweigh 

wilderness  values 
-lack  of  known  public  support 
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NV-020-012,  CA-020-618  &  621  POODLE  MOUNTAIN 

ALTERNATIVES 
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R20E 


R21E 


Chickep  Caipyon 
Zone 


■»•■■     BOUNDARY    OF  ZONES    WITH 

APPROXIMATELY    EQUIVALENT   MINERAL 
POTENTIAL    BUT   WHICH    CONTAIN 
DIFFERENT   MINERALS  (SEE  TEXT). 
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FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE    POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCEOndirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH    CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


NV-020-012,  CA-020-618  &  621  POODLE  MOUNTAIN 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

FOX  RANGE  (014) 

Recommendation 

(75,404  acres) 

-Wilderness  designation  for  23,600  acres  (31%  of 

WSA) 

Wilderness  Quality 

-Not  high 

Rationale 

-Reduced  by  sights  and  sounds  from  nearby  mining 

-Preserve  wilderness  values  in  southwest  portion 

sites 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Resource  Conflicts 

Metallic  mineral  potential— high  -  2,100  acres 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — high  for  antimony*, 

(21%) 

lead*,  zinc*,  copper*,  nickel*,  mercury*, 

Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  9,800 

molybdenum,  silver,  barium  on  9,800  acres  (13% 

acres  (38%) 

of  WSA);  moderate  for  same  metals  as  above 

Gsothermal  potential— high  -  all  (100%) 

except  for  lead  on  25,600  acres  (34%  of  WSA) 

Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  9,400  acres 

-Geothermal  potential— high  on  14,000  acres  (19% 

(80%) 

of  WSA);  moderate  on  11,800  acres  (16%  of  WSA) 

Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  13.9  miles  (76%) 

QRV  accessibility  -  12,000  acres  (92%) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 

Private  inholdings  -240  acres  (60%) 

-No  significant  benefits 

Mining  claims  -  1,970  acres  (94%) 

Oil  and  gas  leases  -  969  acres  (43%) 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 

-Cherrystem  roads  -  8.5  miles  and  ways  -  18.4 

Conflicts  Remaining 

miles 

Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  7,700  acres 

-Easy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  13,000  acres  (17% 

(79%) 

of  WSA) 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  15,800 

-Private  inholdings  -  400  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 

acres  (62%) 

-Mining  claims  -  2,100  acres  (3%  of  WSA) 

Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  2,400  acres 

-Geothermal  leases  -  867  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 

(20%) 

-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  2,267  acres  (3%  of  WSA) 

Ways  -  4.5  miles  (24%) 

-Utility  and  railroad  rights-of-way 

ORV  accessibility  -  1,000  acres  (8%) 

-Occasional  military  flights 

Private  inholdings  -  160  acres  (40%) 

Mining  claims  -  130  acres  (6%) 

Public  Support 

Geothermal  leases  -  867  acres  (100%) 

-Unknown 

Oil  and  gas  leases  -  1,298  acres  (57%) 

Occasional  military  flights 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Recommendation 

-Not  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Recommendation 

-Not  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Rationale 

-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts  outweigh 

Rationale 

wilderness  values 

-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts  outweigh 

-lack  of  known  public  support 

wilderness  values 

-^lack  of  known  public  support 
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BOUNDARY    OF  ZONES   WITH 
APPROXIMATELY   EQUIVALENT   MINERAL 
POTENTIAL    BUT   WHICH   CONTAIN 
DIFFERENT  MINERALS  (SEE  TEXT). 


FAVORABILITY 


UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 
LOW     POTENTIAL 
MODERATE    POTENTIAL 
HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

LOW  CONFIDENCE  (Indirect  evidence) 

MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 
HIGH    CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 
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NV-020-014  FOX  RANGE 

NV-020-014A  FOX  RANGE  (POLE  CREEK) 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


WILDERNESSEMPHASIS 


POLE  CREEK  (014A) 

(12,969  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 
-High 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — high  for  lead*, 
copper*,  nickel*,  barium,  zinc*,  mercury*, 
silver,  molybdenum  on  3,400  acres  (26%  of 
WSA);  moderate  for  lead*,  mercury*, 
molybdenum,  on  9,569  acres  (74%  of  WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential — moderate  on  3,700  acres 
(29%  of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-No  significant  benefits 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrysteni  roads  -  none  and  ways  -  2.4  miles 
-Easy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  3,000  acres  (23% 

of  WSA) 
-Mining  claims  -  100  acres  (less  than  1%  of  WSA) 
-Occasional  military  flights 

Public  Support 
-Unknown 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  10,900  acres  (84% 
of  WSA) 

Rationale 
-Preserves  highest  wilderness  values 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  600  acres 

(18%) 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  1,569 

acres  (16%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  2,000  acres 

(54%) 
Ways  -  all  (100%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  all  (100%) 
Private  inholdings  -  all  (100%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Metallic  mineral  potential-high  -  2,800  acres 

(82%) 
Metallic  mineral  potential-moderate  -  8,000 

acres  (84%) 
Geothermal  potential-moderate  -  1,700  acres 

(46%) 
Mining  claims  -  100  acres  (100%) 
Occasional  military  flights 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


Recommendation 
-Not  suitable  for  wilderness 

Rationale 
-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts  outweigh 

wilderness  values 
-lack  of  known  public  support 


Recommendation 
-Not  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Rationale 
-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts  outweigh 

wilderness  values 
-lack  of  known  public  support 
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PRIVATE  LAND  (SURFACE  &  MINERALS) 

PRIVATE  SURFACE -PUBLIC  MINERALS 

W.S.A.   BOUNDARY 

ROAD 

WAY 

PROSPECT 

MINE 


WILDERNESS      EMPHASIS 
f.-.y'l  MANAGEMENT    FRAMEWORK    PLAN   II  (NONE) 

|^3         PREFERRED(NONE) 

NV-020-014  FOX  RANGE 

NV-020-014A  FOX  RANGE  (POLE  CREEK) 

ALTERNATIVES 
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(■::-■  v.'J  PRIVATE  SURFACE  -  PUBLIC  MINERALS 
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WAY 
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BOUNDARY    OF  ZONES   WITH 
APPROXIMATELY    EQUIVALENT   MINERAL 
POTENTIAL    BUT   WHICH   CONTAIN 
DIFFERENT  MINERALS  (SEE  TEXT). 


FAV0RABIL1TY 


UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 
LOW     POTENTIAL 
MODERATE     POTENTIAL 
HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

LOW  CONFIDENCEOndirect  evidence) 

MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 
HIGH    CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


T32N 
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PRIVATE  LAND  (SURFACE  &  MINERALS) 

PRIVATE  SURFACE -PUBLIC  MINERALS 

W.S.A.   BOUNDARY 

ROAD 

WAY 

PROSPECT 

MINE 


T31N 


T30N 


T29N 


NV-020-014  FOX  RANGE 

NV-020-014A  FOX  RANGE  (POLE  CREEK) 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


CALICO  MOUNTAINS  (019) 

(67,647  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 

-High  in  southern  one-third 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — high  for  gold, 
silver,  nickel*,  cobalt*,  lead*,  barium, 
tungsten*  on  6,100  acres  (9%  of  WSA);  moderate 
for  gold,  antimony*,  silver,  barium,  zinc*, 
molybdenum  on  9,500  acres  (14%  of  WSA.) 

-Nbimetallic  mineral  potential— high  for  petri- 
fied wood  on  1,000  acres  (1%  of  WSA);  moderate 
for  petrified  wood  on  66,600  acres  (98%  of 
WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential— high  on  25,900  acres  (38% 
of  WSA);  moderate  on  6,500  acres  (10%  of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-Emigrant  Trail  viewshed 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  one  mile  and  ways  -  18.5 

miles 
-Easy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  26,000  acres  (38% 

of  WSA) 
-Mining  claims  -  1,500  acres  (2%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  leases  -  369  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  271  acres  (less  than  1%  of 

WSA) 
-Rockhounding  areas 
-Occasional  military  flights 

Public  Support 

-Very  high  from  conservationists  and  Emigrant 
Trail  enthusiasts  for  wilderness  designation 
and  from  rockhounders  against  designation 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation 
-Nat  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Rationale 


-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts  outweigh 
wilderness  values 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  58,800  acres  (87%  of 
WSA) 

Rationale 
-Preserves  areas  with  high  wilderness  values 
-High  public  support 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  600  acres 

(10%) 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  800  acres 

(8%) 
Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential— high  -  400  acres 

(40%) 
Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  8,400 

acres  (13%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  4,100  acres  (16%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  600  acres  (9%) 
Ways  -  7.3  miles  (39%) 
0RV  accessibility  -  4,000  acres  (15%) 
Geothermal  leases  -  250  acres  (68%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  5, 500  acres 

(90%) 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  8,700 

acres  (92%) 
^bimetallic  mineral  potential — high  -  600  acres 

(60%) 
Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  58,200 

acres  (87%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  21,800  acres  (84%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  5,900  acres 

(91%) 
Roads  -  one  mile  (100%)  and  ways  -  11.2  miles 

(61%) 
0RV  accessibility  -  22,000  acres  (85%) 
Mining  claims  -  1,500  acres  (100%) 
Geothermal  leases  -  119  acres  (32%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  271  acres  (100%) 
Occasional  military  flights 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Same  as  Wilderness  Emphasis. 
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y/y^  PRIVATE  LAND  (SURFACE  &  MINERALS) 

(:<\;;:\         PRIVATE  SURFACE  -  PUBLIC  MINERALS 

mammmm     W.  S.  A.   BOUNDARY 


WILDERNESS     EMPHASIS 

MANAGEMENT   FRAMEWORK   PLAN  H(NONE) 

PREFERRED 


NV-020-019  CALICO  MOUNTAINS 

ALTERNATIVES 


R26E 


PRIVATE  LAND  (SURFACE  &  MINERALS) 
PRIVATE  SURFACE -PUBLIC  MINERALS 
W.  S.A.   BOUNDARY 

—  ROAD 

—  WAY 
PROSPECT 
MINE 
GRAVEL  PIT 


NV-020-019  CALICO  MOUNTAINS 


itriffed  Canyon 
Zbne 


R26E 


BOUNDARY    OF  ZONES   WITH 
APPROXIMATELY    EQUIVALENT   MINERAL 
POTENTIAL    BUT   WHICH    CONTAIN 
DIFFERENT  MINERALS  (SEE  TEXT). 

PRIVATE  LAND  (SURFACE  &  MINERALS) 
PRIVATE  SURFACE -PUBLIC  MINERALS 
W.  S.A.   BOUNDARY 


FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE     POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

LOW  CONFIDENCE(lndirect  evidence) 

MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 
HIGH     CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


ROAD 

WAY 

X  PROSPECT 

v  MINE 

X  GRAVEL  PIT 


NV-020-019  CALICO  MOUNTAINS 

MINERAL   POTENTIAL 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


AUGUSTA  MOUNTAIN  (108) 

(89,372  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 

-4fot  high 

-Reduced  by  frequent,  lew-level  military  flights 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for  tungs- 
ten*, zinc*,  nickel*,  molybdenum*,  cobalt*, 
antimony*  on  37,400  acres  (42%  of  WSA) 

-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  for 
limestone,  dolomite,  zeolite  on  89,372  acres 
(100%  of  WSA.) 

-Geotheimal  potential— high  on  31,000  acres  (35% 
of  WSA);  moderate  on  21,300  acres  (24%  of  WSA) 

-Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  on  31,000 
acres  (35%  of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-No  significant  benefits 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  16.5  miles  and  ways  -  4.4 

miles 
-^asy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  65,000  acres  (73% 

of  WSA) 
-Mining  claims  -  2,000  acres  (2%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  leases  -  18,101  acres  (20%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  44,266  acres  (50%  of  WSA) 
-Periodic  and  extensive  military  flights 

Public  Support 
-Unknown 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation 
-Nat  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Rationale 
-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts  outweigh 

wilderness  values 
-lack  of  known  public  support 


Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  12,800  acres  (14%  of 
WSA) 

Rationale 
-Protects  unit's  highest  wilderness  values 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  28,600 

acres  (76%) 
NDnmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  76,572 

acres  (86%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  28,800  acres  (93%) 
Geothermal  potential— moderate  -  all  (100%) 
Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  28,800  acres 

(93%) 
Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  2.9  miles  (66%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  64,000  acres  (98%) 
Mining  claims  -  all  (100%) 
Geothermal  leases  -  17,886  acres  (99%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  41,391  acres  (94%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  8,800 

acres  (24%) 
NDnmetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  12,800 

acres  (14%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  2,200  acres  (7%) 
Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  2,200  acres 

(7%) 
Ways  -  1.5  miles  (34%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  1,000  acres  (2%) 
Geothermal  leases  -  215  acres  (1%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  2,875  acres  (6%) 
Periodic  and  extensive  military  flights 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Recommendation 
-Nat  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Rationale 

-High  mineral  and  geothermal  values,  manage- 
ability concerns  and  the  disadvantage  of 
regular  military  flights  over  area  outweigh 
wilderness  values 

-lack  of  known  public  support 
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WILDERNESS     EMPHASIS 

MANAGEMENT    FRAMEWORK    PLAN   IL(NONE) 

PREFERRED(NONE) 


NV-030-108  AUGUSTA  MTS. 

ALTERNATIVES 
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PRIVATE   LAND(SURFACE  &  MINERALS) 

W.  S.A.   BOUNDARY 

ROAD 

WAY 

PROSPECT 


NV-030-108  AUGUSTA  MTS. 


■»— •■     BOUNDARY    OF  ZONES   WITH 

APPROXIMATELY   EQUIVALENT   MINERAL 
POTENTIAL    BUT   WHICH   CONTAIN 
DIFFERENT  MINERALS  (SEE  TEXT). 

g^j  PRIVATE   LAND(SURFACE  &  MINERALS) 

p— ■ >  W.S.A.   BOUNDARY 

ROAD 

WAY 

X  PROSPECT 


FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE     POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCEOndirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH     CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


NV-030-108  AUGUSTA  MTS. 

MINERAL     POTENTIAL 


SELENITE  MOUNTAINS  (200) 

(32,041  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 
-Not  high 

-Reduced  by  outside  sights  and  sounds  (two 
communities  and  a  railroad) 


Resource  Conf licts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 

silver,  tungsten*  on  14,400  acres  (45%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  potential— high  on  8,400  acres  (26% 

of  WSA);  moderate  on  9,500  acres  (30%  of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-No  significant  benefits 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  2.1  miles  and  ways  -  9.8 
miles 


-Easy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  14,000  acres  (44% 

of  WSA) 
-Private  inholdings  -  167  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 

Public  Support 
-Unknown 

MFPJI  RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation 
-Not  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Rationale 
-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts  outweigh 

wilderness  values 
-Lack  of  known  public  support 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

Same  as  MFP  II  RBCCMENMTION 
PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


Same  as  MFP  II  RECMMENMTTION 
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WILDERNESS     EMPHASIS  (NONE) 
MANAGEMENT   FRAMEWORK    PLAN  H(NONE) 
PREFERRED(NONE) 
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ALTERNATIVES 
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BOUNDARY   OF  ZONES   WITH 
APPROXIMATELY    EQUIVALENT    MINERAL 
POTENTIAL    BUT    WHICH    CONTAIN 
DIFFERENT  MINERALS  (SEE  TEXT). 
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Y//A        PRIVATE   LAND(SURFACE  a  MINERALS) 
mmmm     W.S.A.    BOUNDARY 
ROAD 


FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE    POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


WAY 

x  GRAVEL  PIT 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCE  (Indirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH    CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


NV-020-200  SELENITES 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


MOUNT  UMBO  (201) 

(23,702  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 

-High 

-dose  to  major  metropolitan  area  (Reno) 

-Easily  accessible  for  visitors 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for  uran- 
ium on  8,500  acres  (36%  of  WSA) 

-Nbnnetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 
feldspar,  beryl  on  19,300  acres  (81%  of  WSA.) 

-Geotherraal  potential — moderate  on  6,400  acres 
(27%  of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-No  significant  benefits 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 

-Ways  -  16.9  miles 

-Easy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  8,000  acres  (34% 

of  WSA) 
-Private  inholdings  -  81  acres  (less  than  1%  of 

WSA) 


CRV  accessibility  -  5,000  acres  (63%) 
Private  Inholdings  -  40  acres  (50%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Matallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  7,500 

acres  (88%) 
NDnnetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  16,700 

acres  (87%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  3,900  acres  (61%) 
Ways  -  5.6  miles  (32%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  3,000  acres  (37%) 
Private  inholdings  -  41  acres  (50%) 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  12,900  acres  (54%  of 
WSA) 

Rationale 
-Preserves  high  wilderness  values 
-Convenience  to  major  metropolitan  area 
-Adjusts  boundary  to  topographic  features 
-Excludes  low  solitude  areas  (fringing  piedmonts 

and  plateaus) 
-Public  support 


Public  Support 

^Moderate  from  conservationists  and  local  resi- 
dents for  wilderness  designation 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  16,700  acres  (70% 
of  WSA) 

Rationale 
-Boundary  adjustment  preserves  wilderness  values 
-Public  support  for  wilderness  designation 
-Easy  accessibility  for  visitors 
-Convenience  to  major  metropolitan  area 
-low  resource  conflicts 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  1,000 

acres  (12%) 
ISbnmetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  2,600 

acres  (13%) 
Geothermal  potential— moderate  -  2,500  acres 

(39%) 
Ways  -  11.  3  miles  (67%) 


-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  3,400 

acres  (40%) 
NDnnetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  6,400 

acres  (33%) 
Geothermal  potential— moderate  -  5,000  acres 

(78%) 
Ways  -  13  miles  (77%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  7,000  acres  (88%) 
Private  inholdings  -  40  acres  (50%) 

Conflicts  Rpnwining 
Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  5,100 

acres  (60%) 
NDnnetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  12,900 

acres  (67%) 
Geothermal  potential-^noderate  -  1,400  acres 

(22%) 
Ways  -  3.9  miles  (22%) 
CRV  accessibility  -  1,000  acres  (12%) 
Private  inholdings  -  41  acres  (50%) 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Same  as  Wilderness  Emphasis 
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NV-020-201  MT.  LIMBO 

ALTERNATIVES 
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FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE     POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCEOndirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH    CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 
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NV-020-201  MT.  LIMBO 

MINERAL     POTENTIAL 


CHINA  MOUNTAIN  (406P) 

(10,358  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 

-High  in  northwestern  part 


Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — high  for  silver, 

lead*,  zinc*,  barium,  mercury*,  antimony*  on 

5,500  acres  (53%  of  WSA) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 

barite,  cement-grade  limestone-dolomite  on 

10,358  acres  (100%  of  WSA) 
-Geotheimal  potential — moderate  on  2,000  acres 

(19%  of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-No  significant  benefits 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  0.2  miles  and  ways  -  1.8 

miles 
-*asy  accessibility  for  CRVs  -  1,000  acres  (10% 

of  WSA) 
-Private  inholdings  -  80  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 
-Mining  claims  -  500  acres  (5%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  232  acres  (2%  of  WSA) 

Public  Support 
-Unknown. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


Reconmendation 
-Not  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Rationale 
-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts  outweigh 

wilderness  values 
-lack  of  known  public  support 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  8,900  acres  (86%  of 
WSA) 

Rationale 
-Protects  portion  with  highest  wilderness  values 
-Boundary  adjustment  has  included  1,700  addi- 
tional acres  of  wilderness-eligible  land 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  300  acres 

(5%) 
Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  1,458 

acres  (14%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  1,400  acres 

(70%) 
Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  0.7  mile  (39%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  all  (100%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  all  (100%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  5,200  acres 

(95%) 
Nonmetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  8,900 

acres  (86%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  600  acres  (30%) 
Ways  -  1.1  miles  (61%) 
Private  inholdings  -  80  acres  (100%) 
Mining  claims  -  500  acres  (100%) 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Recommendation 
-Not  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Rationale 
-Mineral  potential  and  manageability  concerns 

outweigh  wilderness  values 
-lack  of  known  public  support 
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FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE     POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCE  (Indirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH    CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


NV-020-406P  TOBIN  MTS.  (CHINA  MTN.) 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


TOBIN  RANGE  (406Q) 

(13,107  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 

-Not  high 

-Mining  area  in  center  impairs  unit's  highest 

wilderness  values 
-Reduced  by  outside  sights  and  sounds 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — high  for  mercury*, 
antimony*  on  2,200  acres  (17%  of  WSA); 
moderate  for  tungsten*  on  5,200  acres  (40%  of 
WSA) 

-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — high  for  fluor- 
spar*, barite,  sand  and  gravel  on  3,700  acres 
(28%  of  WSA);  moderate  for  fluorspar*,  barite 
on  9,400  acres  (72%  of  WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential — moderate  on  5,100  acres 
(39%  of  WSA) 

-Periodic  military  flights 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-No  significant  benefits 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Ways  -  7.8  miles 


-Easy  accessibility  for  CRVs  -  4,000  acres  (31% 

of  WSA) 
-Private  inholdings  -  120  acres  (less  than  1% 
of  WSA) 

-Mining  claims  -  500  acres  (4%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  leases  -  5,125  acres  (39%  of  WSA) 

Public  Support 
-Unknown 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

Reconmandatlon 
-Not  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Rationale 
-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts  outweigh 

wilderness  values 
-lack  of  known  public  support 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

Same  as  MFP  II  RECCM^ENCATI0N. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 
Same  as  MFP  II  REDCMMENDWTCN. 
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X//A        PRIVATE   LAND  (SURFACE  a  MINERALS) 
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ROAD 
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FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE    POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCE  (Indirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH     CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


NV-020-406Q    TOBINS 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


BLUE  LAKES  (600) 

(20,508  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 
^Hgh 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for  moly- 
bdenum, mercury*,  uranium  on  8,100  acres  (39% 
of  USA.) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-HLstoric  and  cultural  sites 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  2.3  miles  and  ways  -  10.8 

miles 
-Easy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  2,000  acres  (10% 

of  WSA) 
-Private  inholdings  -  40  acres  (less  than  1%  of 

WSA) 
-Mining  claims  -  860  acres  (4%  of  WSA) 
-Range  improvements  -  see  Appendix  Table  A-14 
-Potential  development  of  adjoining  private  land 
-Occasional  military  flights 

Public  Support 

-Very  high  from  conservationists  for  wilderness 
designation 


Rationale 
-High  wilderness  values  outweigh  mineral 

potential 
-Very  high  public  support 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  2,500 

acres  (31%) 
Roads  -  0.7  mile  (30%)  and  ways  -  1.2  miles 

(11%) 
0RV  accessibility  -  1,000  acres  (50%) 
Private  inholdings  -  all  (100%) 
Mining  claims  -  480  acres  (56%) 

Conflicts  Rpmq-tning 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  5,600 

acres  (69%) 
Roads  -  1.6  miles  (70%)  and  ways  -  9.6  miles 

(89%) 
CRV  accessibility  -  1,000  acres  (50%) 
Mining  claims  -  380  acres  (44%) 
Occasional  military  flights 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

Same  as  MFP  II  RECCMMENMTION. 
PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Same  as  MFP  II  RECCMMENMTION. 


MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


Recommendation 


^Wilderness  designation  for  16,400  acres  (80%  of 
WSA) 
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ROAD 
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FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW      POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE     POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCEOndirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE    CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH     CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


NV-020-600  BLUE  LAKES 

NV-020-600D  BLUE  LAKES  (ALDER  CREEK) 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


ALDER  CREEK  (600D) 

(5,142  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 
-High 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for  uran- 
ium on  200  acres  (4%  of  WSA.) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-No  significant  benefits 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  0.2  mile  and  way  -  one  mile 
-Easy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  1,000  acres  (19% 

of  WSA.) 
-Mining  fla-ims  -  20  acres  (less  than  1%  of  WSA.) 
-land  uses  on  adjacent  private  land 
-Occasional  military  flights 

Public  Support 

-Very  high  from  conservationists  for  wilderness 
designation 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  4,000  acres  (78%  of 
WSA) 

Rationale 
-Protect  very  high  wilderness  values 


-Very  high  public  support 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Roads  -  all  (100%) 

CRV  accessibility  -  all  (100%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  200  acres 

(100%) 
Way  -  one  mile  (100%) 
Mining  claims  -  20  acres  (100%) 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  entire  unit 

Rationale 


-Very  high  wilderness  values  outweigh  manage- 
ability and  resource  conflicts 
-Very  high  public  support 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 
ISbne 

Conflicts  Rpma-ining 
Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  200  acres 

(100%) 
CRV  accessibility  -  1,000  acres  (100%) 
Mining  claims  -  20  acres  (100%) 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Same  as  MFP  II  RECCMMENMTION. 
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FAVORABILITY 

!.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW      POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE     POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCE(lndirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE   CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH     CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


NV-020-600  BLUE  LAKES 

NV-020-600D  BLUE  LAKES  (ALDER  CREEK) 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


NDnmetallic  mineral  potential— high  -  10,800 

acres  (92%) 

SOUTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  (603) 

Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  14,100 

(60,211  acres) 

acres  (89%) 

Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  23,400  acres 

Wilderness  Quality 

(96%) 

-High 

Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  23,400  acres 

(96%) 

Resource  Conflicts 

Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  19.3  miles  (99%) 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — high  for  gold, 

CRV  accessibility  -  all  (100%) 

nickel*,  lead*,  zinc*,  mercury*,  silver, 

Private  inholdings  -  all  (100%) 

antimony*,  copper*  on  11,500  acres  (19%  of 

Mining  claims  -  800  acres  (89%) 

WSA);  moderate  for  lead*,  copper*,  iron, 

Oil  and  gas  leases  -  all  (100%) 

nickel*,  molybdenum,  zinc*  on  47,300  acres 

(79%  of  WSA) 

Conflicts  Remaining 

-NDrmetallic  mineral  potential — high  for  sand 

Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  100  acres 

and  gravel  on  11,700  acres  (19%  of  WSA.); 

(1%) 

moderate  for  barite  on  15,800  acres  (26%  of 

Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  9,100 

WSA) 

acres  (19%) 

-Geothermal  potential — moderate  on  24,300  acres 

NDiinetallic  mineral  potential — high  -  900  acres 

(40%  of  WSA) 

(8%) 

-Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  on  24,300  acres 

tfonmetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  1,700 

(40%  of  WSA) 

acres  (11%) 

Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  900  acres  (4%) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 

Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  900  acres  (4%) 

-No  significant  benefits 

Way  -  0.1  mile  (1%) 

Mining  claims  -  100  acres  (11%) 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 

Occasional  military  flights 

-Cherrystem  roads  -  10.1  miles  and  ways  -  19.4 

miles 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

-Easy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  19,000  acres  (32% 

of  WSA) 

Recommendation 

-Private  inholdings  -  80  acres  (less  than  1%  of 

-Wilderness  designation  for  20,094  acres  (33%  of 

of  WSA) 

WSA) 

-Mining  claims  -  900  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 

-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  5,332  acres  (9%  of  WSA) 

Rationale 

-Occasional  military  flights 

-Protect  very  high  wilderness  values 

-Very  high  public  support 

Public  Support 

-Very  high  from  conservationists  for  wilderness 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

designation 

Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  9,200  acres 

(80%) 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  31,100 

acres  (66%) 

Recommendation 

Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential— high  -  8,200 

-Wilderness  designation  for  10,300  acres  (17%  of 

acres  (70%) 

WSA) 

Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  9,500 

acres  (60%) 

Rationale 

Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  20,800  acres 

-Very  high  wilderness  values 

(86%) 

-Very  high  public  support 

Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  20,800  acres 

(86%) 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  16.1  miles  (83%) 

Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  11,400  acres 

ORV  accessibility  -  17,000  acres  (89%) 

(99%) 

Private  Inholdings  -  all  (100%) 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  38,200 

Mining  claims  -  500  acres  (55%) 

acres  (81%) 

Oil  and  gas  leases  -  4,517  acres  (85%) 

1-53 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Metallic  mineral  potential— high  -  2,300  acres 

(20%) 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  16,300 

acres  (34%) 
NDimatallic  mineral  potential — high  -  3,500 

acres  (30%) 
NDitiEtallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  6,300 

acres  (40%) 
Geothermal  potential— -moderate  -  3,500  acres 

(14%) 
Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  3,500  acres 

(14%) 
Ways  -  3.3  miles  (17%) 
0RV  accessibility  -  2,000  acres  (11%) 
Mining  claims  -  400  acres  (45%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  815  acres  (15%) 
Occasional  military  flights 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Same  as  Wilderness  Emphasis. 
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BOUNDARY    OF   ZONES    WITH 
APPROXIMATELY    EQUIVALENT   MINERAL 
POTENTIAL    BUT   WHICH    CONTAIN 
DIFFERENT   MINERALS  (SEE  TEXT). 

PRIVATE  LAND(SURFACE  a  MINERALS) 

PRIVATE   SURFACE  (PUBLIC   MINERALS) 

W.S.A.  BOUNDARY 

ROAD 

WAY 

PROSPECT 

MINE 


FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE     POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCE  (Indirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH    CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


NV-020-603  SOUTH  JACKSON  MTS. 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


NORTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  (606) 

(26,457  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 

-Reduced  by  outside  sights  and  sounds 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential— high  for  silver, 

lead*,  iron,  copper*  on  10,300  acres  (39%  of 

WSA);  moderate  for  silver,  gold,  copper*, 

mercury*  on  13,100  acres  (50%  of  WSA) 
-{bimetallic  mineral  potential— high  for  sand 

and  gravel  on  4,100  acres  (15%  of  WSA.); 

moderate  for  barite  on  6,000  acres  (23%  of 

WSA) 
-Geothermal  potential — moderate  on  7,100  acres 

(27%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  on  4,100  acres 

(15%  of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-No  significant  benefits 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  5.7  miles  and  ways  -  6.8 

miles 
-^Easy  accessibility  for  CRVs  -  5,000  acres  (19% 

of  WSA) 
-Private  inboldings  -  681  acres  (3%  of  WSA) 
-Mining  claims  -  500  acres  (2%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  3,6%  acres  (14%  of  WSA) 

Public  Support 

-Moderate  from  conservationists  for  wilderness 
designation 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation 
-Not  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Rationale 
-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts  outweigh 

wilderness  values 
-Private  inholdings 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

Recommendation 


-Wilderness  designation  for  11,100  acres  (42% 
of  WSA) 

Rationale 
-Protect  high  wilderness  values 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  7,900  acres 

(77%) 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  6,400 

acres  (49%) 
Noimetallic  mineral  potential — high  -  3,900 

acres  (95%) 
Noimetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  1,300 

acres  (22%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  5,600  acres 

(79%) 
Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  3,900  acres 

(95%) 
Roads  -  4.7  miles  (82%)  and  ways  -  all  (100%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  all  (100%) 
Private  inholdings  -  201  acres  (30%) 
Mining  claims  -  200  acres  (40%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  3,172  acres  (86%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  2,400  acres 

(23%) 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  6,700 

acres  (51%) 
Noimetallic  mineral  potential — high  -  200  acres 

(5%) 
Noimetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  4,700 

acres  (78%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  1,500  acres 

(21%) 
Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  200  acres  (5%) 
Road  -  one  mile  (18%) 
Private  inholdings  -  480  acres  (70%) 
Mining  claims  -  300  acres  (60%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  524  acres  (14%) 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

— 

Reconroendation 
-Not  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 

Rationale 
-Resource  and  manageability  conflicts,  as  well 
as  intrusion  of  outside  sights  and  sounds, 
outweigh  wilderness  values 
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FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE     POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCEOndirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH    CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


NV-020-606  NORTH  JACKSON  MTS. 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


BLACK  ROCK  DESERT  (620) 

(319,5%  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 

-High  except  the  opportunities  for  primitive  and 

unconfined  recreation 
-Immensity  (319,594  acres)  and  ecological 

diversity  are  highest  values 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for  tungs- 
ten*, molybdenum,  nickel*,  zinc*,  mercury*, 
barium  on  41,500  acres  (13%  of  WSA) 

-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 
clay,  sodium,  potassium,  lithium  on  295,900 
acres  (93%  of  WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential — high  on  62,500  acres  (20% 
of  WSA.);  moderate  on  154,600  acres  (48%  of 
WSA) 

-Oil  and  gas  potential— moderate  on  319,594 
acres  (100%  of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-Paleontologic  and  archeologic  values 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  0.3  miles  and  ways  -  8.3 

miles 
-Easy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  287,000  acres 

(90%) 
-Private  inholdings  -  35  acres  (less  than  1%  of 

WSA) 
-Mining  claims  -  900  acres  (less  than  1%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  leases  -  26,853  acres  (8%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  204,919  acres  (64%  of  WSA) 
-Occasional  military  flights 

Public  Support 

-Very  high  from  conservationists  for  wilderness 

designation  and  high  fircm  the  energy  industry 

against  designation 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation 
-Not  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 


WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  317,734  acres  (99% 
of  WSA) 

Rationale 
-High  wilderness  values  -  vastness,  ecological 

uniqueness  -  and  high  public  support  outweigh 

manageability  concerns 
-Adds  to  ecosystem  diversity  of  the  National 

Wilderness  Preservation  System  because  of 

uniqueness  of  area 
-Paleontologic  and  archeologic  resources 
-Boundary  adjustment  (about  100  feet  inward 

along  most  of  periphery  and  small  portions 

near  a  gravel  site  and  Sulphur  towosite) 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

INbnmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  1,900 

acres  (1%) 
Geothermal  potential— moderate  -  1,900  acres 

(1%) 
Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  1,860  acres 

(1%) 
Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  0.2  mile  (2%) 
CRV  accessibility  -  2,000  acres  (1%) 
Mining  claim  -  700  acres  (74%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  1,388  acres  (1%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  41,500 

acres  (100%) 
NDimetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  - 

294,000  acres  (99%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  62,500  acres  (100%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  152,700  acres 

(99%) 
Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  317,734  acres 

(99%) 
Ways  -  8.1  miles  (98%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  285,000  acres  (99%) 
Private  inholdings  -  35  acres  (100%) 
Mining  claims  -  200  acres  (26%) 
Geothermal  leases  -  26,853  acres  (100%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  203,531  acres  (99%) 
Occasional  military  flights 


Rationale 
-Manageability  and  resource  conflicts  outweigh 
wilderness  values 
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PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Reconmendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  174,300  acres  (55% 
of  WSA) 

This  recamiendation  was  developed  after  public 
participation  and  input.  The  Wiimemucca  Dis- 
trict requested  assistance  from  the  public  in 
the  form  of  a  "blue  ribbon"  panel  to  consider 
the  many  and  varied  uses  of  the  Black  Bock 
Dasert  WSA  and  to  recommend  the  best  management 
approach. 

The  panel  members  reviewed  all  pertinent  Bureau 
infomiation  about  the  WSA,  listened  to  their 
constituents,  neighbors  and  the  general  public 
and  then  made  the  following  recommendations : 

(1)  designate  the  entire  WSA  as  an  Outstanding 
Natural  Area  to  preserve  the  scenic  qualities, 
naturalness  and  uniqueness  of  setting; 

(2)  designate  as  wilderness  an  area  including 
the  Quinn  River  and  Jackson  Slough;  and 

(3)  design  specific  controls,  e.g.,  vehicle 
closure,  ACEE,  to  protect  specific  values  (cul- 
tural, paleontologic,  etc.)  in  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  WSA  not  designated  as  wilderness. 

For  further  information  about  the  Black  Rock 
Desert  see  Appendix  A. 

The  Winnemucca  BIM's  recommendation  for  the 
3lack  Rock  Desert  is  the  same  as  the  Ranel's, 
except  that  8,600  acres  on  the  southwest 
boundary  ware  deleted  from  the  Ranel's 
reccmmendation  to  make  a  more  manageable 
boundary. 


Rationale 
-Boundary  adjustment  preserves  wilderness  values 

of  vastness  and  ecological  uniqueness 
-Protection  for  cultural  and  paleontologic 

resources 
-Addition  to  ecosystem  diversity  of  the  National 

Wilderness  Preservation  System 
-low  resource  conflicts 
-Very  high  public  support 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  36,500 

acres  (88%) 
Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

113,500  acres  (38%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  49,800  acres  (80%) 
Qsothermal  potential — moderate  -  78,700  acres 

(51%) 
Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  136,694  acres 

(43%) 
Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  5.0  miles  (70%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  115,000  acres  (37%) 
Minii^  claim  -  900  acres  (100%) 
Geothetmal  leases  -  7,146  acres  (27%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  57,369  acres  (28%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  5,000 

acres  (12%) 
Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

182,400  acres  (62%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  12,700  acres  (20%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  68,900  acres 

(45%) 
Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  174,300  acres 

(55%) 
Ways  -  3.3  miles  (30%) 
CRV  accessibility  -  172,000  acres  (63%) 
Private  inholdings  -  35  acres  (100%) 
Geothermal  leases  -  15,007  acres  (56%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  142,050  acres  (69%) 
Occasional  military  flights 
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FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE    POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCE(lndirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH    CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 
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BOUNDARY    OF  ZONES   WITH 
APPROXIMATELY   EQUIVALENT   MINERAL 
POTENTIAL    BUT  WHICH   CONTAIN 
DIFFERENT  MINERALS  (SEE  TEXT). 
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NV-020-620  BLACK  ROCK  DESERT-  NORTH 
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FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE    POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 

LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.    INSUFFICIENT     DATA 

8.    LOW  CONFIDENCE  (Indirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH    CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 
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NV-020-620  BLACK  ROCK  DESERT-  SOUTH 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


PAHUTE  PEAK  (621) 

(57,529  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 
-High  on  west  side 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 

nickel*,  barium  on  13,400  acres  (23%  of  WSA) 
-Nbrraetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 

fluorspar*,  opals  on  13,800  acres  (24%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  potential— high  on  19,200  acres  (33% 

of  WSA);  moderate  on  10,700  acres  (19%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  on  10,700  acres 

(19%  of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 

-Visual  integrity  of  Applegate-Iassen  Trail 

viewshed 
-Historic  sites 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  1.5  miles  and  ways  -  34.8 

miles 
-Easy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  17,000  acres  (30% 

of  WSA) 
-Private  inholdings  -  80  acres  (less  than  1%  of 

WSA) 
-Mining  claims  -  800  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  10,334  acres  (18%  of  WSA) 
-Occasional  military  flights 

Public  Support 

-High  from  conservationists  and  emigrant  trail 

enthusiasts  for  wilderness  designation;  rock- 

hounders  against  designation 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  32,500  acres  (56%) 
of  WSA) 

Rationale 
-High  wilderness  and  historic  values  outweigh 

mineral  and  energy  values 
-High  public  support 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  1,000 

acres  (7%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  1,300  acres  (7%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  all  (100%) 


Oil  and  gas  potential— moderate  -  all  (100%) 

Ways  -  18.3  miles  (53%) 

CRV  accessibility  -  7,000  acres  (41%) 

Private  inholdings  -  all  (100%) 

Oil  and  gas  leases  -  9,114  acres  (88%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  12,400 

acres  (93%) 
^bimetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  13,800 

acres  (100%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  17,900  acres  (93%) 
Roads  -  1.5  miles  (100%)  and  ways  -  16.5  miles 

(47%) 
CRV  accessibility  -  10,000  acres  (59%) 
Mining  claims  -  800  acres  (100%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  1,220  acres  (12%) 
Occasional  military  flights 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  25,200  acres  (44%  of 
WSA) 

Rationale 
-Protects  high  wilderness  and  historic  values 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  6,800 

acres  (51%) 
Nometallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  5,800 

acres  (42%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  9,200  acres  (48%) 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  all  (100%) 
Oil  and  gas  potential— moderate  -  all  (100%) 
Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  30.6  miles  (88%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  14,000  acres  (82%) 
Private  inholdings  -  all  (100%) 
Mining  claims  -  200  acres  (25%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  9,873  acres  (96%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  6,600 

acres  (49%) 
Nonraetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  8,000 

acres  (58%) 
Geothermal  potential—high  -  10,000  acres  (52%) 
Ways  -  4.2  miles  (12%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  3,000  acres  (18%) 
Mining  claims  -  600  acres  (75%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  461  acres  (4%) 
Occasional  military  flights 
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PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  31,000  acres  (54%  of 
WSA)  -  Ways  1,  2  and  3  to  be  left  open 

Rationale 
-Protects  high  wilderness  and  historic  areas 
-Desert  piedmont  area  included  to  better  protect 

trail  viewshed  and  to  provide  a  more  easily 

identified  boundary 
-Ways  to  be  left  open  in  order  to  allow  access 

to  mining  claimants  and  wilderness  users,  and 

to  alleviate  manageability  problems 


-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate 
acres  (7%) 


1,000 


Geothermal  potential — high  -  1,300  acres  (7%) 
Gaothermal  potential — moderate  -  all  (100%) 
Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  all  (100%) 
Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  32.4  miles  (93%) 
0RV  accessibility  -  8,000  acres  (47%) 
Private  inholdings  -  all  (100%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  9,114  acres  (88%) 

Conflicts  Rpma-ining 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  12,400 

acres  (93%) 
NDnmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  13,800 

acres  (100%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  17,900  acres  (93%) 
Mays  -  2.4  miles  (7%) 
0RV  accessibility  -  9,000  acres  (53%) 
Mining  claims  -  800  acres  (100%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  1,220  acres  (12%) 
Occasional  military  flights 
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FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE     POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW     POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE     POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT      DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCEOndirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE  CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH    CONFIDENCE  (Abundant 

direct  evidence) 


■»<■»■■     BOUNDARY   OF  ZONES   WITH 

APPROXIMATELY    EQUIVALENT    MINERAL 
POTENTIAL    BUT   WHICH    CONTAIN 
DIFFERENT   MINERALS  (SEE  TEXT). 
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MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


NORTH  BLACK  ROCK  RANGE  (622) 

(30,791  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 

-High  in  east-central  part 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for  zinc*, 

uranium,  molybdenum,  copper*,  nickel*  on 

13,300  acres  (43%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  potential — high  on  13,300  acres  (43% 

of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-Na  significant  benefits 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  1.9  miles  and  ways  -  3.8 

miles 
-Easy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  9,000  acres  (29% 

of  WSA) 
-Private  inholdiigs  -  715  acres  (2%  of  WSA) 
-Occasional  military  flights 

Public  Support 
-Unknown 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


Rationale 
-lack  of  known  public  support 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  10,700  acres  (35%  of 
WSA) 

Rationale 
-Protects  unit's  highest  wilderness  values 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  9,600 

acres  (72%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  9,800  acres  (74%) 
Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  3.2  miles  (85%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  8,000  acres  (89%) 
Private  inholdings  -  282  acres  (39%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  3,700 

acres  (28%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  3,500  acres  (26%) 
Way  -  0.6  mile  (15%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  1,000  acres  (11%) 
Private  inholdings  -  433  acres  (61%) 
Occasional  military  flights 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


Recommendation 
-*bt  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 


Same  as  MFP  II  RECCMMEMttTION. 
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FAVORABILITY 

1.  UNFAVORABLE    POTENTIAL 

2.  LOW      POTENTIAL 

3.  MODERATE    POTENTIAL 

4.  HIGH    POTENTIAL 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE 

A.  INSUFFICIENT      DATA 

B.  LOW  CONFIDENCEOndirect  evidence) 

C.  MODERATE   CONFIDENCE  (Direct 

evidence) 

D.  HIGH     CONFIDENCE  (Abundont 

direct  evidence) 
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BOUNDARY    OF   ZONES    WITH 
APPROXIMATELY    EQUIVALENT    MINERAL 
POTENTIAL    BUT   WHICH   CONTAIN 
DIFFERENT  MINERALS  (SEE  TEXT). 
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NV-020-622  NORTH  BLACK  ROCK  RANGE 

MINERAL    POTENTIAL 


NORTH  FORK  OF  THE  LITTLE 
HUMBOLDT  (827) 

(69,683  acres) 

Wilderness  Quality 

-High  in  the  river  gorge  area 

Resource  Conflicts 

-Geothermal  potential— moderate  on  9,000  acres 
(13%  of  WSA) 

Multiple  Resource  Benefits 
-Two  identified  rare  plants 
-Significant  cultural  site 

Wilderness  Manageability  Conflicts 
-Cherrystem  roads  -  7.7  miles  and  ways  -  8.9 

miles 
-Easy  accessibility  for  ORVs  -  42,000  acres  (60% 

of  WSA) 
-Private  inholdings  -  80  acres  (less  than  1%  of 

WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  498  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 
-■Range  improvements  -  see  Appendix  Table  A-14 
-Periodic  military  flights 

Public  Support 

-Moderate  from  conservationists  for  wilderness 
designation 


MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

Recommendation 
-Wilderness  designation  for  8,900  acres  (13%  of 

WSA) 

Rationale 
-Boundary  adjustment  protects  high  wilderness 
values  along  the  gorge  and  eliminates  most  of 
flat  terrain 

-Conflicts  eliminated  are: 
Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  all  (100%) 
Roads  -  all  (100%)  and  ways  -  8  miles  (90%) 
QRV  accessibility  -  39,000  acres  (93%) 
Private  inholdings  -  80  acres  (100%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  498  acres  (100%) 

Conflicts  Remaining 
Way  -  0.9  mile  (10%) 
ORV  accessibility  -  3,000  acres  (7%) 
Periodic  military  flights 

W1LDERNES  :  '^;J£^3!c; 
Same  as  MFP  II  RECCMMENMnON. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Same  as  MFP  II  RECCMMEOTKTION. 
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CHAPTER  2 
Affected  Environ 


iNreopucncN 

This  chapter  presents  the  environment  as  it 
exists  today  in  the  WSAs  within  the  Winnemucca 
District  and  serves  as  a  basis  on  which  impacts 
of  the  alternatives  may  be  assessed. 

Bnphasis  has  been  placed  on  those  resource  com- 
ponents most  likely  to  be  Impacted.  Ire-analy- 
sis indicated  that  resource  components  such  as 
forestry,  wild  horses  and  burros,  soil,  air, 
water,  fire  management,  threatened  or  endangered 
species  and  climate  would  not  be  impacted  by  any 
of  the  alternatives.  The  primary  data  source 
for  preparing  this  EIS  are  documents  of  the 
Bureau  planning  system,  Wilderness  Technical 
Report  (1983)  and  wilderness  inventory  data. 
When  supplementary  references  were  consulted, 
they  are  cited  within  the  body  of  the  text  by 
author  and  date  of  publication  and  also  listed 
in  the  Bibliography. 

AFFKC'M)  RESOURCES 

Only  those  resources  that  would  be  affected  by 
wilderness  designation  are  presented  below.  If 
a  resource  is  not  affected  in  a  particular  WSA, 
it  is  not  discussed,  so  not  all  resources  are1 
discussed  each  time. 

WILDERNESS  ACREAGES 


WSA  NAME 

North  Jackson  Mountains 

Black  Rock  Desert 

Eahute  leak 

North  Black  Rock  Range 

North  Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt 

WSA  DESCRIPTIONS 


ACRES 
26,457 
319,594 
57,529 
30,791 
69,683 


HIGH  ROCK  LAKE  (007) 

The  study  area  occupies  the  northern  half  of  the 
Calico  Mountain  Range.  It  is  elongated,  measur- 
ing approximately  16  miles  north-south  and  from 
three  to  eight  miles  east-west. 

The  study  area  is  dominated  by  a  roiling  lard- 
scape  and  dissected  by  major  drainages  and  a 
major  ridgeline  with  an  imposing  rimrock  bluff  on 
the  west  side.  Two  deep  canyons  (Box  and  Fly) 
cut  across  the  northern  tip  of  the  study  area, 
offering  a  break  in  the  uniform  landscape. 

Vegetation  is  primarily  low-lying  shrubs,  predom- 
inantly greasewood  and  sagebrush  with  a  scatter- 
ing of  riparian  vegetation  along  the  major  drain- 
ages and  canyon  bottoms.  Elevation  ranges  from 
4,000  to  7,000  feet. 

Naturalness 


All  of  the  18  Wilderness  Study  Areas  meet  the 
minimum  size  requirement  of  5,000  acres.  They 
are: 


WSA  NAME 

High  Rock  lake 

Boodle  Mountain 

Fox  Range 

Bole  Creek 

Calico  Mountains 

Augusta  Mountain 

Selenite  Mountains 

Mount  Limbo 

China  Mountain 

Tobin  Range 

Blue  Lakes 

Alder  Creek 

South  Jackson  Mountains 


ACRES 
61,902 
142,050 
75,404 
12,969 
67,647 
89,372 
32,041 
23,702 
10,358 
13,107 
20,508 
5,142 
60,211 


Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  WSA  is  free  of  manmade 
features.  Several  range  improvements,  including 
fencelines,  developed  springs  and  a  small  reser- 
voir, are  located  near  the  edge  of  the  unit.  Two 
cherrystem  roads,  totalling  2.3  miles,  and  ten 
vehicle  ways,  totalling  13.4  miles,  are  located 
within  the  WSA.  Oat  side  sights  and  sounds  are 
primarily  restricted  to  light  vehicular  traffic, 
minor  range  improvements  and  two  small  mining 
areas  adjacent  to  the  WSA  on  the  east  side. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive 
Recreation 

Although  topographic  and  vegetative  screening  is 
relatively  poor,  the  large  size  of  High  Rock  Lake 
ensures  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude. 
Regular,  low-level  military  flights  are  the  most 
significant  detractor  from  solitude. 
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Recreational  attractions  include  the  Ply  Canyon 
potholes,  High  Rock  lake,  Box  Canyon,  Donnelly 
Creek,  the  Applegate-Lassen  Trail  viewshed, 
rockhounding  areas  and  wildlife.  Dayhiking, 
rock  climbing,  nature  study  and  rockhounding  are 
considered  outstanding,  especially  in  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  unit.  Game  species  include 
mule  deer,  cougar,  chukar,  sage  grouse  and 
antelope . 

Special  Features 

The  northern  boundary  road  of  High  Rock  lake 
parallels  the  route  of  the  Applegate-lassen 
Trail,  a  mid-180Qs  emigrant  trail  of  national 
significance.  The  viewshed  of  this  trail  ex- 
tends into  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  WSA. 
The  natural  appearance  of  this  portion  of  the 
WSA  contributes  to  the  "Integrity  of  setting" 
for  the  trail,  which  appears  much  the  way  it  did 
during  emigrant  migrations. 

Other  special  features  include  the  Fly  Canyon 
potholes  (large  holes  in  bedrock  carved  by 
whirlpools),  High  Rock  lake,  Box  Canyon,  three 
paleontologic  sites,  wild  horses  and  riparian 
zones  along  Donnelly  Creek. 

POODLE  MOUNTAIN  (012) 

The  study  area  encompasses  most  of  the  Buffalo 
Hills — a  circular-shaped  basalt  plateau  with 
large  canyons  radiating  from  its  center.  The 
area  is  somewhat  symmetrical  in  shape  and  meas- 
ures approximately  18  miles  north-south  and  18 
miles  east-west. 


small  reservoirs,  numerous  fencelines  and  other 
range  improvements.  These  features  are  concen- 
trated in  the  north,  north-central  and  southeast 
portions.  The  rugged  terrain  and  fair  to  good 
vegetative  screening  reduce  the  Impact  of  most 
of  these  manmade  intrusions. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  include  views  of  near- 
by ranching  and  vehicular  traffic.  These  dis- 
turbances affect  primarily  the  periphery  of 
Ibodle  Mountain  WSA. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive 
Recreation 

The  size  and  relatively  good  topographic  and 
vegetative  screening,  particularly  within  the 
major  canyons,  offer  good  to  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude.  Opportunities  for  hunt- 
ing,  dayhiking  and  nature  study  are  considered 
excellent  within  the  main  canyons.  Backpacking, 
horsepacking  and  camping  opportunities  are  con- 
sidered good  within  the  canyons.  Game  species 
include  deer,  antelope,  cougar,  sage  grouse, 
valley  quail  and  chukar. 

Special  Features 

Wild  horses,  a  few  scattered  prehistoric  sites, 
diverse  wildlife  and  some  riparian  habitat  are 
the  most  significant  special  features.  The 
southern  edge  of  the  WSA  is  within  the  viewshed 
of  the  ISbbles'  emigrant  wagon  route  used  in  the 
mid-1800s. 


FOX  RANGE  (014) 


The  study  area  supports  three  distinct  land- 
forms:  basalt  plateau  highlands,  basalt  plateau 
canyon  country  and  fringing  desert  piedmont. 
Elevations  range  from  3,850  feet  on  the  southem 
boundary  to  6,832  feet  atop  Poodle  Mountain. 

Vegetation  is  primarily  desert  shrubs  with 
juniper  scattered  throughout  the  basalt  plateau 
highlands  and  basalt  plateau  canyons. 

Naturalness 

Although  this  unit  appears  primarily  natural ,  it 
contains  a  significant  number  of  developments, 
including  19  miles  of  cherrystemmed  roads,  77 
miles  of  vehicle  ways,  14  developed  springs,   23 


The  study  area  occupies  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Fox  Mountain  Range,  located  between  the  San 
Emidio  and  Smoke  Creek  Deserts.  It  is  elongated, 
measuring  approximately  20  miles  north-south  and 
frcm  two  to  nine  miles  east-west . 

The  study  area's  diverse  landscape  offers  a  va- 
riety of  landforms — steep  canyons  and  prominent 
ridges,  gently  rolling  hills,  bowl-like  basins 
and  a  fringing  desert  piedmont.  Elevations  range 
from  3,900  feet  on  the  western  boundary  to  7,608 
feet  at  Pah  Rum  Peak. 

Vegetation  is  primarily  low-growing  desert 
shrubs  with  juniper  scattered  throughout  the 
hills,  canyons,  basins,  and  some  riparian  vege- 
tation along  Rodeo  Creek. 
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Naturalness 

Several  marinade  features  encroach  into  the  WSA, 
including  six  developed  springs,  one  small  res- 
ervoir, two  corrals,  a  fence,  18  miles  of  vehi- 
cle way  and  nine  miles  of  cherrystemmed  roads. 
These  features  are  concentrated  on  the  fringing 
desert  piedmont  and  on  the  relatively  gentle 
east  slope.  Topographic  and  vegetative  screen- 
ing is  excellent  along  the  west  slope,  fair  to 
poor  elsewhere. 


The  western  portion  of  the  area  supports  a 
fringing  desert  piedmont  of  gentle  slopes  and 
shallow  washes .  The  remainder  of  the  study  area 
consists  of  rugged  colorful  canyons,  prominent 
ridgelines  and  gently  rolling  hills. 

low-growing  desert  shrubs  and  juniper  dominate 
the  study  area's  landscape.  Elevations  range 
from  3,900  to  7,608  feet  at  Rah  Rum  Peak. 

Naturalness 


Outside  sights  and  sounds  include  old  mining 
activity  in  Cottonwood  and  Wild  Horse  Canyons, 
the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  on  the  north  and 
west  boundaries,  seme  vehicular  traffic,  ranch- 
ing and  farming  areas  near  the  WSA  and  a  power- 
line  running  along  the  northeast  boundary. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Opportunities  for  solitude  are  excellent  along 
the  rugged  west  slope  and  in  the  main  canyons  on 
the  east  side.  Opportunities  for  solitude  are 
low  on  the  periphery  of  this  WSA.  Occasional 
military  flights  over  the  unit  detract  slightly 
from  solitude. 

The  rugged  west  side  of  the  Fox  Range,  and  ex- 
cellent views  of  Pyramid  lake  from  Pah  Rum  Peak, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  wildlife,  are  attractive 
recreational  features.  Eayhiking,  horsepackLng 
and  rock  climbing  opportunities  are  considered 
outstanding  while  hunting,  camping,  nature  study 
and  backpacking  opportunities  are  considered 
good.  Game  species  include  antelope,  deer,  sage 
grouse,  chukar  and  valley  quail. 

Special  Features 

A  few  minor  prehistoric  sites,  same  riparian 
vegetation  and  its  location  within  the  viewshed 
of  the  Nobles'  Route  emigrant  trail  are  the  most 
significant  special  features  of  the  Fox  Range. 


POLE  CREEK  (014A) 

The  study  area  occupies  the  southwest  end  of  the 
Fox  Mountain  Range  from  Wild  Horse  Canyon  to  the 
Pyramid  lake  Indian  Reservation.  Roughly  trian- 
gular in  shape,  the  area  measures  approximately 
five  to  six  miles  on  each  side. 


Two  developed  springs,  one  fenceline  and  two 
miles  of  vehicle  way,  all  located  within  the 
desert  piedmont,  are  the  unit's  only  manmade 
features.  The  rugged  canyons  of  the  Fox  Range 
are  virtually  free  of  man's  imprints. 

The  Western  Pacific  Railroad,  visible  from  the 
desert  piedmont,  and  a  mining  area  in  Wild  Horse 
Canyon  are  the  only  significant  outside  sights 
and  sounds. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Opportunities  for  solitude  are  excellent 
throughout  the  Fox  Range  but  poor  in  the  desert 
piedmont.  Occasional  military  flights  detract 
slightly  from  solitude. 

The  rugged  west  side  of  the  Fox  Range,  Including 
Rough  and  Pole  Canyons,  excellent  views  of  Pyra- 
mid lake  from  Pah  Rum  Peak  and  a  variety  of 
wildlife  are  attractive  recreational  features. 

Eayhiking,  rock  climbing  and  nature-study  oppor- 
tunities are  considered  outstanding,  while  hunt- 
ing and  camping  opportunities  are  good.  Game 
species  include  deer,  antelope,  sage  grouse  and 
chukar. 

Special  Features 

Wildlife,  including  wild  horses,  and  geologic 
features  in  the  Fox  Range  are  the  WSA's  most 
significant  special  features. 


CALICO  MOUNTAINS  (019) 

The  study  area  occupies  the  southem  portion  of 
the  Calico  Mountain  Range  and  straddles  the 
ridgeline  which  supports  Donnelly  Peak.      It  is 
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elongated,    measuring     approximately    19 
north-south  and  seven  miles  east-west. 


miles 


The  study  area's  diverse  landscape  offers  a  var- 
iety of  landforms — rolling  ridges  and  shallow, 
moderately  dissected  drainages;  drainages  deeply 
cut  into  underlying  basalt  and  andesite  flows; 
and  fringing  desert  piedmonts  with  low  parallel 
ridges  and  sandy  hummocks.  The  Calico  Hills,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  unit,  are  colorful 
rolling  hills. 

Vegetative  cover  throughout  the  study  area  is 
primarily  of  greasewood,  big  and  little  sage- 
brush and  other  low-growing  desert  shrubs.  Veg- 
etative diversity  is  enhanced  by  some  riparian 
vegetation  and  aspen  along  Donnelly  Creek  and 
other  major  drainages.  Elevations  range  from 
3,950  to  8,479  at  Donnelly  Beak. 

Naturalness 

Ten  developed  springs,  two  small  reservoirs,  a 
corral,  pipeline  and  other  minor  range  improve- 
ments are  located  primarily  in  the  north  and 
east  sides  of  the  WSA.  About  19  miles  of  vehi- 
cular ways  and  one  mile  of  cherrystem  road  are 
also  in  the  WSA,  mostly  along  the  periphery. 
The  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  mountain 
range  are  virtually  free  of  marmade  intrusions. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  include  two  small  min- 
ing areas  on  the  east  and  northwest  sides,  farm- 
ing activity  to  the  west  and  vehicular  traffic, 
primarily  on  the  east  boundary. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Opportunities  for  solitude  are  good  to  excellent 
within  the  main  mountain  range,  fair  to  poor 
along  the  periphery  of  the  unit.  Occasional 
military  flights  periodically  reduce  the  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude. 

Recreation  attractions  include  the  brightly 
colored  Calico  HLLls,  Donnelly  leak,  interesting 
rock  formations  throughout  the  Calico  Mountains, 
excellent  views  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert  and 
petrified  wood  collecting  areas.  Opportunities 
for  dayhiking,  camping,  horsepacking ,  nature 
study  and  rockhounding  are  considered  excellent. 
Backpacking,  hunting  and  rock  climbing  opportun- 
ities are  considered  good.  Game  species  include 


antelope,  deer,  cougar,  chukar  and  sage  grouse. 

Special  Features 

The  Calico  Hills  area,  which  adds  significant 
scenic  diversity  to  the  Black  Rock  Desert  re- 
gion, is  the  most  prominent  special  feature. 
Several  prehistoric  sites,  riparian  vegetation, 
wildlife,  a  rare  plant  and  petrified  wood  areas 
add  to  the  diversity  of  this  WSA. 

AUGUSTA  MOUNTAIN  (108) 

The  study  area  occupies  most  of  the  Augusta 
Mountain  Range  and  straddles  the  ridge  on  which 
Cain  Mountain  is  located.  The  irregularly  shap- 
ed area  measures  approximately  17  miles  north- 
south  and  from  two  to  13  miles  east-west. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  area  is  a  desert 
piedmont  which  is  uniformly  hilly,  with  shallow 
washes  and  gullies.  The  northern  half  of  the 
area  Includes  Cain  Maintain  (limestone  monolith) 
and  deeply  cut  drainages  lined  with  boulders  and 
with  intermittent  waterfalls. 

A  soft  landscape  of  silica  ash-flow  tuff  can- 
yons and  drainages  occupies  the  northern  end  of 
the  study  area.  Elevations  range  from  3,500 
feet  on  the  southern  and  western  boundaries  to 
8,400  feet  on  Cain  Mountain. 

The  desert  piedmont  that  occupies  the  southern 
half  of  the  area  supports  low  sagebrush  and  rab- 
bitbrush.  A  dense  population  of  pinyon-juniper 
woodland  covers  the  higher  elevations  from  6,000 
to  8,000  feet. 

Naturalness 

A  few  range  improvements,  including  developed 
springs,  a  well,  corrals,  two  fencelines,  a 
cabin,  about  four  miles  of  vehicle  ways  and  17 
miles  of  cherrystem  roads  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant manmade  Intrusions.  These  intrusions  are 
almost  entirely  in  the  desert  piedmont  areas. 
The  Augusta  Mountain  Range  itself  is  virtually 
free  of  intrusions. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  include  several  small 
mining  areas,  the  McCoy  Mine  on  the  southern 
tip,  occasional  vehicular  traffic  along  the 
boundary  and  minor  ranching  activities. 
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Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

The  landscape  throughout  the  Augusta  Maintain 
Range  provides  excellent  vegetative  and  topo- 
graphic screening,  with  poor  screening  through- 
out the  desert  piedmont  areas.  The  entire  WSA 
is  currently  subject  to  periodic  and  extensive 
military  flights  which  detract  from  opportun- 
ities for  solitude.  Should  the  WSA  be  designat- 
ed as  wilderness,  the  Wilderness  Management 
Policy  directs  BLM  to  pursue  mitigating  measures 
to  reduce  this  Impact. 

Recreation  attractions  are  concentrated  within 
the  rugged,  canyons  and  ridges  of  the  Augusta 
Mountains.  Interesting  rock  formations,  lime- 
stone bluffs,  a  pinyon-juniper  forest  and  wild- 
life are  the  primary  attractions.  Dayhiking, 
nature  study  and  rockhounding  (fossil  collect- 
ing) opportunities  are  considered  outstanding, 
with  good  hunting,  horsepackLng,  rock  climbing 
and  backpacking  opportunities.  Came  species  in- 
clude deer  and  valley  quail. 

Special  Features 

Wild  horses,  several  small  prehistoric  sites, 
one  rare  plant  and  abundant  fossil  collecting 
areas  are  the  most  prominent  special  features. 
The  area  is  also  a  source  of  pinyon  pine  nuts. 

SELENITE  MOUNTAINS  (200) 

The  study  area  encompasses  the  northern  end  of 
the  Selenlte  Mountain  Range  and  straddles  a 
north-south  trending  ridgeline  flanked  by  allu- 
vial desert  basins.  The  area  is  elongated, 
measuring  13  miles  north-south  and  from  three  to 
five  miles  east-west. 

The  major  ridgeline  is  composed  predominantly  of 
eroded  granite  and  basalt  flows.  On  the  west 
and  northwest  sides  several  dominant  drainages 
run  perpendicular  to  the  ridge  axis.  The  fring- 
ing desert  piedmont  located  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  study  area  is  characterized  by  coni- 
cal alluvial  fans  and  roughly  parallel  drain- 
ages. The  southeast  foot  slope  drops  slowly  frcm 
the  main  ridge  to  the  desert  valley  and  contains 
numerous  parallel  shallow  drainages. 


The  landscape  is  predominantly  rolling  to  flat 
with  a  few  scattered  rock  outcrops.  Elevations 
range  from  3,900  feet  at  the  desert  valley  floor 
to  7,115  feet  at  Selenlte  Peak. 

Vegetation  is  sparse  and  the  ground  at  times 
barren  along  the  valley  floor  and  lower  eleva- 
tions. What  plants  do  exist  are  low-growing 
desert  shrubs.  The  higher  elevation  along  the 
major  ridgeline  does  support  a  sparse  scattering 
of  juniper. 

Naturalness 

This  WSA  contains  one  corral ,  ten  miles  of  vehi- 
cle ways,  two  miles  of  cherrystem  roads  and  one 
old  mining  area,  all  located  primarily  along  the 
desert  piedmont.  The  Nevada  Department  of  Wild- 
life is  planning  to  install  seven  wildlife  guzz- 
lers in  the  WSA  in  1983. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  include  the  towns  of 
Empire  and  Gerlach,  the  Western  Pacific  Rail- 
road, occasional  vehicular  traffic,  an  operating 
gypsum  mine  and  mill  southwest  of  the  WSA  and  a 
gravel  pit. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Topographic  and  vegetative  screening  in  most  of 
this  WSA  are  poor  and,  together  with  the  unit's 
small  size  and  numerous  outside  sights  and 
sounds,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  soli- 
tude. 

Recreation  attractions  include  several  well- 
defined  wave-cut  terraces  from  Pleistocene  lake 
lahontan,  several  prehistoric  cultural  sites, 
rockhounding  areas  and  outstanding  views  of  the 
Black  Rock  Eesert  and  Selenite  Peak.  Hinting 
and  rockhounding  opportunities  are  considered 
excellent,  with  good  opportunities  for  dayhiking 
and  horsepackLng.  Overall,  the  scenic  qualities 
of  this  WSA  are  low.  Game  species  include  deer, 
chukar,  valley  quail  and  sage  grouse. 

Special  Features 

Wild  horses  and  burros,  wave-cut  terraces  from 
Pleistocene  lake  lahontan  and  isolated  prehis- 
toric cultural  sites  are  the  most  significant 
special  features  of  this  WSA. 
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MOUNT  LIMBO  (201) 


The  study  area  encompasses  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Selenite  Mountain  Range  and  straddles  a 
north-south  trending  ridge  supporting  three 
major  peaks  (Kumiva,  Purgatory  and  Mount  limbo). 
The  area  is  elongated,  measuring  12  miles  north- 
south  and  up  to  five  miles  east-west. 

The  major  north-south  trending  ridgeline  con- 
sists of  steep,  angular  landforms  projecting  a 
distinctly  serrated  appearance. 

The  area  contains  shallow  drainages  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  main  ridgecrest  and  includes  numerous 
granitic  rock  outcrops  and  granitic  boulder 
slopes.  The  southern  tip  of  the  study  area  sup- 
ports a  dominant  west-facing  basalt  escarpment 
which  is  nearly  flat  to  the  east  with  a  100% 
slope  to  the  wast .  A  desert  piedmont  of  flat  to 
gently  rolling  terrain  and  shallow  drainages 
makes  up  the  northwest  and  southeast  corners  of 
the  study  area.  Elevations  range  from  3,880  to 
8,273  feet  at  Kumiva  leak. 

Vegetation  throughout  the  study  area  is  charac- 
terized by  low-growing  desert  shrubs  such  as 
saltbush,  sagebrush  and  winterfat. 

The  foothills  and  lower  drainages  support  sever- 
al kinds  of  plants  common  to  granitic  soil  (e. 
g . ,  Anderson  peachbrush) .  A  scattering  of  Utah 
juniper  and  two  aspen  groves  provide  vegetative 
cover  along  the  main  ridgecrest  and  extreme 
northern  tip  of  the  study  area. 

Naturalness 

Two  developed  springs,  a  corral,  a  small  reser- 
voir and  17  miles  of  vehicular  ways  are  in  this 
WSA.  The  Selenite  Mountain  ridgecrest  remains 
free  of  mannade  features,  except  that  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Wildlife  plans  to  install  two 
wildlife  guzzlers  In  this  area  in  1983. 

The  most  influential  outside  sight  is  a  power- 
line  along  the  western  boundary.  Others  include 
State  Highway  447,  minor  vehicular  traffic 
around  the  WSA  and  two  small  prospecting  areas 
Immediately  outside  the  WSA  boundary. 


Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Topographic  screening  is  generally  poor  due  to 
lack  of  dissected  drainages.  Vegetative  screen- 
ing is  only  locally  beneficial  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kumiva  Peak.  Ability  to  find  a  secluded  spot 
is  fair  to  good  along  main  ridgecrest  and  fair 
to  poor  elsewhere. 

Recreation  attractions  include  the  highly  scenic 
granitic  ridgecrest  around  Kumiva  and  Purgatory 
Peaks  and  Mount  limbo;  the  riparian  areas  near 
Kumiva  leak;  rock  and  mountain  climbing  areas 
near  Mount  limbo  and  also  wildlife.  Excellent 
views  of  the  San  Emidio  and  surrounding  deserts 
are  an  Important  attraction.  Opportunities  for 
dayhikLng,  rock  and  mountain  climbing,  nature 
study  and  hunting  are  considered  outstanding. 
Backpacking  and  camping  opportunities  are  good. 
Game  species  include  deer,  sage  grouse,  valley 
quail  and  chukar.  Access  is  excellent  for  the 
Reno  metropolitan  area  users. 

Special  Features 

Wild  horses  and  burros  and  a  few  isolated  pre- 
historic cultural  sites  are  the  most  significant 
special  features. 

CHINA  MOUNTAIN  (406P) 

The  study  area  lies  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
China  Mountain,  a  high  elevation  plateau  which 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  north 
Tobins.  This  irregularly-shaped  area  measures 
approximately  seven  miles  north-south  and  three 
miles  east-west. 

Three  distinct  landforms  make  up  the  varied 
landscape  of  the  study  area — China  Mountain,  a 
high  elevation  plateau  flanked  by  steep  and  rug- 
ged cliffs;  deeply-cut  steep-sided  canyons  which 
generate  from  the  east  side  of  China  Mountain; 
and  the  mountain  footslope  of  paralleling  drain- 
ages separated  by  low  alluvial  ridges.  Eleva- 
tions in  the  area  range  from  5,060  feet  on  the 
southeast  boundary  to  8,842  feet  at  China  Moun- 
tain. 
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BLUE  LAKES  (600) 


The  study  area  lies  in  the  Pine  Forest  Range  and 
encompasses  the  land  around  Blue  lakes  and 
Duffer  Beak.  Somewhat  of  an  irregular  shape, 
the  area  measures  approximately  six  miles  north- 
south  and  four  to  five  miles  east-west. 

The  area  is  mountainous  with  high,  rugged  peaks 
and  glacial  canyons,  moraines  and  lakes.  Eleva- 
tions range  from  5,800  feet  at  the  lower  meadows 
to  9,100  feet  at  Duffer  Peak. 

Vegetation  consists  of  numerous  aspen  groves, 
thick  stands  of  white  and  limber  pine,  mountain 
mahogany,  a  sagebrush  understory  and  clumps  of 
serviceberry,  willow  and  snowberry. 

Naturalness 

This  study  area  contains  numerous  range  improve- 
ments including  a  small  reservoir,  three  devel- 
oped springs,  two  cattleguards,  two  line  cabins 
and  six  miles  of  fence.  A  radio  repeater,  two 
miles  of  cherrystan  roads,  11  miles  of  vehicle 
ways  and  a  short  foot  trail  are  also  in  the 
unit.  With  the  exception  of  one  vehicle  way 
into  Blue  lakes,  these  features  blend  well  into 
the  natural  landscape  due  to  excellent  topo- 
graphic and  vegetative  screening. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  include  two  mining 
areas  near  the  boundary,  recreational  vehicles 
and  motorboats  near  Onion  and  Little  Onion  Re- 
servoirs and  light  vehicular  traffic  associated 
with  ranching  on  the  unit's  perimeter. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Topographic  and  vegetative  screening  in  this  WSA 
are  excellent,  providing  ample  opportunity  for 
solitude.  Occasional      military       flights 

periodically  reduce  solitude . 

Attractions  include  subalpine  glacial  lakes, 
steep  granitic  rock  outcrops,  heavy  riparian 
vegetation,  scenic  meadows  and  a  pine  forest 
unique  to  northwestern  Nevada.  Opportunities 
for  dayhikLng,  camping,  backpacking,  hunting, 
fishing,  horsepackLng,  rock  climbing,  nature 
study,    swimming   and  winter  sports  are  all  out- 


standing. Game  species  include  deer,  chukar, 
sage  grouse,  antelope  and  cougar.  Fish  species 
include  brook,  cutthroat  and  rainbow  trout . 

Special  Features 

Stands  of  Umber  and  whitebark  pine,  glacial 
landscapes,  extensive  riparian  vegetation  and  a 
very  high  concentration  of  historic  and  prehis- 
toric sites  are  among  this  WSA's  special  fea- 
tures. 


ALDER  CREEK  (600D) 

The  study  area  encompasses  the  portion  of  the 
Pine  Forest  Range  between  Little  Onion  Reservoir 
and  Knott  Creek  Reservoir.  The  study  area  is 
narrow  and  elongated,  and  it  measures  approxi- 
mately five  miles  north-south  and  two  miles 
east-west . 

The  study  area  straddles  a  north-south  trending 
ridge  of  large  granitic  rock  outeroppings  and 
granitic  boulder-lined  drainages.  ELevations 
range  from  5,600  to  7,900  feet. 

Vegetative  cover  throughout  much  of  the  study 
area  is  provided  by  aspen  and  mountain  mahogany 
over  a  sagebrush  understory.  Vegetative  diver- 
sity is  enhanced  by  riparian  vegetation  along 
Alder  Creek  and  other  major  drainages. 

Naturalness 

Three  fences,  a  cattleguard,  one  mile  of  vehicle 
way  and  0.2  mile  of  cherrystem  road  are  the 
significant  manmade  features  within  this  unit. 

Outside  sights  and   sounds  include   recreational 
vehicles  and  motorboats  in  and  around  Little  and 
Big  Onion  and  Knott  Creek  Reservoirs  and  period- 
ic   light    vehicular    traffic    associated    with 
ranching. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Generally  good  vegetative  screening  and  very 
good  topographic  screening  allow  for  excellent 
solitude  opportunities  despite  the  unit's  small 
size.  Occasional  military  flights  periodically 
reduce  solitude. 
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Vegetation  throughout  the  study  area  Is  primar- 
ily low-growing  desert  shrubs,  except  for  the 
small  amount  of  riparian  growth  in  Lee,  Hoffman 
and  Cherry  Canyons. 

Naturalness 

Marinade  features  include  four  developed  springs, 
three  small  reservoirs,  a  fence,  two  miles  of 
ways  and  0.2  mile  of  cherrystem  road.  These 
features  are  concentrated  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  main  canyons.  The  China  Mountain  plateau 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  canyons  are  primarily 
free  of  human  imprints. 


and  shallow  drainages  in  the  higher  elevations 
adjacent  to  Mount  Tobin;  the  parallel  deep-cut 
drainages  in  the  lower  elevations  of  Mount  Tobin 
and  the  fringing  desert  piedmont  of  a  gentle 
alluvial  slope.  Elevations  range  from  4,640  feet 
alorg  the  western  boundary  to  9,775  feet  at 
Mxmt  Tobin. 

Vegetation  throughout  the  study  area  is  primar- 
ily low-growing  desert  shrubs,  except  for  a 
scattering  of  juniper  and  riparian  growth  on  the 
lower  elevations  of  Mount  Tobin. 

Naturalness 


Outside  sights  and  sounds  include  a  mining  area 
adjacent  to  the  northeast  corner  and  very  light 
■vehicular  traffic.  Neither  imprint  substantial- 
ly reduces  naturalness. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 


Che  developed  spring,  two  fencelines,  eight 
miles  of  vehicle  ways  and  a  mining  area  are  the 
WSA's  primary  marmade  features.  Most  of  these 
features  are  on  the  west  side's  fringing  desert 
piedmont,  except  the  Cottonwood  mining  area, 
which  creates  a  substantial  intrusion  in  the 
center  of  the  unit. 


The  deep,  rugged  canyons  and  the  lack  of  outside 
influences  in  this  WSA  offer  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities  for  solitude,  except  along  the  extreme 
eastern  and  northeastern  edge. 

Recreation  attractions  center  on  the  exception- 
ally scenic  China  Mountain  plateau  and  the  two 
main  canyons.  Opportunities  for  dayhiking,  rock 
climbing  and  camping  are  considered  outstanding. 
Nature  study  and  backpacking  opportunities  are 
good.  Game  species  include  deer,  cougar,  sage 
grouse,  Hungarian  partridge,  chukar  and  valley 
quail. 


Outside  sights  and  sounds  are  limited  to  vehicu- 
lar traffic  and  ranching  activities  on  the  wast 
side. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Topographic  and  vegetative  screening  are  good  in 
the  main  canyons  below  Mount  Tbbin,  but  only 
fair  to  poor  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and 
within  the  desert  piedmont.  Periodic  military 
flights  are  the  most  significant  detriment  to 
solitude. 


Special  Features 

Special  features  are  limited  to  wild  horses  and 
riparian  habitat  in  Hoffman  and  lee  Canyons. 


TOBIN  RANGE  (406Q) 

The  study  area  lies  along  the  western  slope  of 
Mount  Tbbin,  encompassing  several  deeply  cut 
drainages  and  the  fringing  desert  piedmont  of 
Pleasant  Valley.  The  irregularly-shaped  area 
measures  approximately  six  miles  north-south  and 
two  to  five  miles  east-west. 

Three  distinct  landforms  make  up  the  study 
area's    landscape — the    smooth,    dominant    ridges 


Recreation  attractions  include  a  distinct  fault 
line  along  the  base  of  the  Tobin  Mountains  and 
also  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Tobin.  Backpacking 
opportunities  are  considered  excellent  within 
the  Tobin  Range.  Dayhiking,  camping  and  nature 
study  opportunities  are  good.  Game  species 
include  deer,  cougar,  sage  grouse,  chukar  and 
valley  quail. 

Special  Features 

Wild  horses,  riparian  zones  and  the  1915  fault 
line  along  the  base  of  the  Tbbin  Range  are  the 

most  significant  special  features. 
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BLUE  LAKES  (600) 


The  study  area  lies  in  the  Hue  Forest  Range  and 
encompasses  the  land  around  Blue  Lakes  and 
Duffer  Beak.  Somewhat  of  an  irregular  shape, 
the  area  measures  approximately  six  miles  north- 
south  and  four  to  five  miles  east-west. 

The  area  is  mountainous  with  high,  rugged  peaks 
and  glacial  canyons,  moraines  and  lakes.  Eleva- 
tions range  from  5,800  feet  at  the  lower  meadows 
to  9,100  feet  at  Duffer  Beak. 

Vegetation  consists  of  numerous  aspen  groves, 
thick  stands  of  white  and  limber  pine,  mountain 
mahogany,  a  sagebrush  understory  and  clumps  of 
serviceberry,  willow  and  snowberry. 

Naturalness 

This  study  area  contains  numerous  range  improve- 
ments including  a  small  reservoir,  three  devel- 
oped springs,  two  cattleguards,  two  line  cabins 
and  six  miles  of  fence.  A  radio  repeater,  two 
miles  of  cherrystem  roads,  11  miles  of  vehicle 
ways  and  a  short  foot  trail  are  also  in  the 
unit.  With  the  exception  of  one  vehicle  way 
into  Blue  Lakes,  these  features  blend  well  into 
the  natural  landscape  due  to  excellent  topo- 
graphic and  vegetative  screening. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  include  two  mining 
areas  near  the  boundary,  recreational  vehicles 
and  motorboats  near  Onion  and  Little  Onion  Re- 
servoirs and  light  vehicular  traffic  associated 
with  ranching  on  the  unit's  perimeter. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Topographic  and  vegetative  screening  in  this  WSA 
are  excellent,  providing  ample  opportunity  for 
solitude.  Occasional      military       flights 

periodically  reduce  solitude. 

Attractions  include  subalpine  glacial  lakes, 
steep  granitic  rock  outcrops,  heavy  riparian 
vegetation,  scenic  meadows  and  a  pine  forest 
vnique  to  northwestern  Nevada.  Opportunities 
for  dayhiking,  camping,  backpacking,  hunting, 
fishing,  horsepackLng,  rock  climbing,  nature 
study,    swimming   and  winter  sports  are  all  out- 


standing. Game  species  include  deer,  chukar, 
sage  grouse,  antelope  and  cougar.  Fish  species 
include  brook,  cutthroat  and  rainbow  trout . 

Special  Features 

Stands  of  limber  and  whitebark  pine,  glacial 
landscapes,  extensive  riparian  vegetation  and  a 
very  high  concentration  of  historic  and  prehis- 
toric sites  are  among  this  WSA's  special  fea- 
tures. 


ALDER  CREEK  (600D) 

The  study  area  encompasses  the  portion  of  the 
Pine  Forest  Range  between  Little  Onion  Reservoir 
and  Khott  Greek  Reservoir.  The  study  area  is 
narrow  and  elongated,  and  it  measures  approxi- 
mately five  miles  north-south  and  two  miles 
east-west . 

The  study  area  straddles  a  north-south  trending 
ridge  of  large  granitic  rock  outcroppings  and 
granitic  boulder-lined  drainages.  Elevations 
range  from  5,600  to  7,900  feet. 

Vegetative  cover  throughout  much  of  the  study 
area  is  provided  by  aspen  and  mountain  mahogany 
over  a  sagebrush  understory.  Vegetative  diver- 
sity is  enhanced  by  riparian  vegetation  along 
Alder  Creek  and  other  major  drainages. 

Naturalness 

Three  fences,  a  cattleguard,  one  mile  of  vehicle 
way  and  0.2  mile  of  cherrystem  road  are  the 
significant  marinade  features  within  this  unit. 

Outside  sights  and   sounds   include   recreational 
vehicles  and  motorboats  in  and  around  Little  and 
Big  Onion  and  Knott  Creek  Reservoirs  and  period- 
ic   light    vehicular    traffic    associated    with 
ranching. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Generally  good  vegetative  screening  and  very 
good  topographic  screening  allow  for  excellent 
solitude  opportunities  despite  the  unit's  small 
size.  Occasional  military  flights  periodically 
reduce  solitude. 
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Naturalness 

Four  fencelines,  one  developed  spring,  seven 
miles  of  ■vehicle  ways  and  six  miles  of  cherry- 
stem  roads  are  the  most  significant  manmade  in- 
trusions. These  imprints  are  located  along  the 
periphery  of  the  unit. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  include  three  mining 
areas  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  boundary  and 
some  minor  ranching  and  farming  activities. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Opportunities  for  solitude  are  outstanding  with- 
in the  Jackson  Maintains'  portion  of  this  unit 
due  to  the  highly  dissected,  rugged  landscape. 
The  periphery  lacks  the  topographic  and  vegeta- 
tive screening  necessary  to  ensure  solitude. 

Recreation  attractions  center  on  the  rugged  and 
scenic  Jackson  Mountains.  Of  particular  note 
are  Deer  Creek  and  Parrot  leaks,  and  Mary  SLoan, 
New  Years  and  Deer  Creek  Canyons.  Excellent 
views  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert  and  Black  Rock 
Range  are  also  important  attractions.  Dayhiking, 
backpacking,  rock  and  mountain  climbing  and 
nature  study  opportunities  are  considered  out- 
standing. Camping,  hunting  and  horsepackirg 
opportunities  are  good.  Game  species  include 
deer,  cougar,  chukar  and  mourning  dove. 

Special  Features 

The  Jackson  Mountains  are  of  special  geologic 
interest  as  a  remnant  of  an  island  arc.  Other 
special  features  include  extensive  riparian 
areas  and  overall  high  scenic  qualities. 


BLACK  ROCK  DESERT  (620) 

The  study  area  encompasses  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Black  Rock  Desert  between  the  Black  Rock 
Range  and  the  Jackson  Mountain  Range.  This  ex- 
tremely large  study  area  is  elongated ,  measuring 
approximately  40  miles  north-south  and  20  miles 
east-west. 

The  area  is  a  large,  dry  alkali  lakebed,  the  re- 
mains of  prehistoric  lake  Iahontan.  Three  major 
drainage  systems  flow  through  the  study  area, 
but  supply  a  limited  amount  of  water  for  a  short 


period  of  time.  The  Cuinn  River  meanders  nearly 
90  miles  through  the  WSA  during  periods  of  high 
runoff.  Elevations  range  from  3,900  feet  at  the 
desert  floor  to  5,000  feet  atop  Pinto  Mountain, 
a  large  basalt  butte  located  In  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  study  area. 

Isolated  islands  of  desert  playa  and  scatterings 
of  saltbush,  greasewood  and  sagebrush  create  an 
unusual  mosiac  pattern  of  cover  throughout  the 
study  area.  This  vegetative  pattern  is  further 
enhanced  by  the  hummocky  terrain  along  the  peri- 
meter of  the  area,  created  by  numerous  small 
mounds  of  greasewood  and  sagebrush.  local 
relief  throughout  the  valley  floor  is  minimal, 
generally  less  than  ten  feet. 

The  Black  Rock  Desert  is  the  second  largest  BIM 
WSA  in  the  48  contiguous  states. 

Naturalness 

Five  windmills,  three  wells,  one  developed 
spring,  one  pipeline,  eight  miles  of  vehicle  way 
and  0.3  mile  of  cherrystem  road  are  the  most 
significant  manmade  features.  These  are  located 
along  the  perimeter  of  the  study  area. 

Outside  Imprints  include  the  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  and  the  Sulphur  townsite  at  the  south- 
ern tip,  three  ranches,  a  telephone  line  and 
several  mining  areas  visible  In  the  distant 
Jackson  Mountains  and  Black  Rock  Range.  Over- 
all, the  Impact  of  these  Improvements  is  minimal 
due  to  the  area's  large  size. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Although  topographic  and  vegetative  screening 
throughout  the  WSA  are  minimal,  opportunities 
for  solitude  are  considered  outstanding  due  to 
the  size  and  undeveloped  nature  of  the  area. 
Occasional  military  flights  are  the  most  detri- 
mental influence  on  solitude. 

No  primitive  recreational  activities  are  consid- 
ered outstanding  within  the  WSA.  However,  raft 
trips  are  feasible  along  the  Cuinn  River  during 
high  runoff,  and  hiking,  nature  study,  camping 
and  hot  air  ballooning  are  possible  recreational 
pursuits.  These  opportunities  are  viewed  as 
unique  due  to  the  undeveloped  nature  of  the  WSA, 
but  nonetheless  not  outstanding   to  the  average 
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The  main  recreational  attractions  focus  on  the 
scenic  landscape  and  excellent  views  of  the  Hne 
Forest  Range.  LayhiMng,  camping,  hunting, 
horsebacking,  rock  climbing  and  nature  study 
activities  are  all  considered  outstanding.  Fish- 
ing and  winter  sports  opportunities  are  good. 
Game  species  include  deer,  sage  grouse,  antelope 
and  cougar.  Fish  species  include  rainbow  and 
brook  trout. 

Special  Features 

The  most  significant  special  feature  of  this  WSA 
is  its  abundance  of  historic  and  prehistoric 
cultural  sites.  This  area  also  encompasses  sage 
grouse  brooding  and  strutting  grounds  and  tree 
ring  research  sites. 


SOUTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  (603) 

The  study  area  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
the  Jackson  Mountain  Range  and  straddles  the 
ridgeline  which  includes  King  Lear  and  Navajo 
Peaks.  The  area  is  oblong,  measuring  approxi- 
mately 15  miles  north-south  and  two  to  11  miles 
east-west. 

The  area  has  a  high  rugged  ridgeline,  deeply 
dissected  canyons,  desert  piedmont  and  gently 
rolling  hills.  Elevations  range  from  3,900  feet 
on  the  western  boundary  to  a  8,923  feet  on  Ring 
Lear  Peak. 

Vegetation  cover  at  the  higher  elevations  con- 
sists of  juniper,  snowberry  and  red  osier  dog- 
wood; while  at  lower  elevations  the  northern 
desert  shrub  community  dominates.  The  study 
area  also  supports  extensive  riparian  vegetation 
along  the  major  drainages  and  canyons. 

Naturalness 


Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Topographic  screening  within  the  Jackson  Moun- 
tain Range  is  excellent,  offering  outstanding 
solitude  throughout  this  portion.  The  desert 
piedmonts,  in  contrast,  offer  little  screening. 
Occasional  military  flights  periodically  detract 
from  solitude,  but  these  are  limited  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  WSA. 

The  main  recreational  attractions  center  on  the 
Jackson  Mountain  Range  and  its  extremely  rugged 
canyons  and  peaks.  McGill,  Hobo  and  Alaska  Can- 
yons and  King  Lear  Peak  are  especially  noted  for 
their  rugged  grandeur.  Views  of  the  surrounding 
desert,  especially  the  Black  Rock,  are  also  of 
note.  Eayhiking,  backpacking,  rock  and  mountain 
climbing  and  nature  study  opportunities  are  con- 
sidered outstanding.  Camping  and  hunting  oppor- 
tunities are  good.  Game  species  include  deer, 
chukar,  cougar  and  mourning  dove. 

Special  Features 

One  rare  plant,  seme  minor  paleontologic  and 
prehistoric  cultural  sites  and  extensive  ripar- 
ian habitat  are  this  area's  most  significant 
special  features.  The  Jackson  Mountains  are 
also  the  remnants  of  an  island  arc,  which  is  of 
particular  geologic  interest. 


NORTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  (606) 

The  study  area  occupies  the  northern  half  of  the 
Jackson  Mountains  and  encompasses  the  land 
around  Eeer  Creek  and  Rarrot  Iteaks. 

Somewhat  symmetrical  in  shape,  the  area  measures 
approximately  seven  miles  north-south  and  from 
six  to  seven  miles  east-west . 


Manmade  features  include  one  well,  six  miles  of 
ditches,  one  developed  spring,  19  miles  of 
vehicle  ways  and  ten  miles  of  cherrystem  roads. 
These  are  located  primarily  along  the  desert 
piedmonts,  particularly  on  the  east  side. 


The  study  area  is  mountainous  with  high  jagged 
ridgelines  and  peaks,  numerous  granitic  rock 
outcroppings  and  steep  rugged  canyons.  Eleva- 
tions range  from  4,000  feet  on  the  western 
boundary  to  8,400  feet  at  Rarrot  leak. 


Outside  sights  and  sounds  include  adjacent  min- 
ing areas,  nearby  ranching  activity  and  some 
farm  areas  along  the  northwest  and  east  bound- 
aries. These  are  generally  only  visible  from 
the  desert  piedmonts,  except  for  a  mining  area 
on  the  east  flank  of  Navajo  Peak. 


Vegetation  cover  at  the  higher  elevations  con- 
sists of  juniper,  snowberry  and  red  osier  dog- 
wood; while  at  lower  elevations  the  northern 
desert  shrub  community  dominates.  The  study 
area  also  supports  riparian  vegetation  along  the 
canyon  bottoms  and  aspen  groves  in  the  wider 
drainages. 
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recreationist .  Antelope,  deer,  cougar,  sage 
grouse  and  cbukar  are  scnetimes  found  on  the 
edge  of  the  unit. 

Special  Features 

The  Black  Rock  Desert  Is  one  of  the  largest 
virtually  undeveloped  desert  valley  floors  in 
the  West  and  one  of  the  few  which  contains  an 
intermittent  river  system.  Recent  paleontologic 
discoveries  indicate  that  this  area  contains 
paleontologic  and  archeologic  resources  of 
national  importance.  Two  rare  plants  have  also 
been  reported  just  outside  the  WSA  boundary. 


PAHUTE  PEAK  (621) 


The  study  area  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
the  Black  Rock  Range  and  separates  the  eastern 
and  western  arms  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert.  Tne 
area  is  elongated,  measuring  approximately  14 
miles  northwest-southeast  and  from  four  to  11 
miles  east-west. 

The  study  area's  diverse  landscape  offers  a 
variety  of  landforms — an  undulating  highland 
with  lightly  cut  drainages,  highly  dissected 
drainages,  gently  rolling  hills  and  desert  pied- 
mont. Elevations  range  from  4,050  feet  at  the 
desert  floor  to  8,594  feet  at  Big  Mountain 
(Rahute  Reak). 

Vegetation  throughout  the  study  area  is  predom- 
inantly low-growing  desert  shrubs,  except  for 
isolated  stands  of  aspen  and  mountain  mahogany 
on  the  east  side  of  Big  Mountain  and  clumps  of 
willows  in  the  wetter  drainages. 

Naturalness 

Eight  small  reservoirs,  nine  developed  springs, 
two  pipelines,  a  temporary  radio  repeater,  35 
miles  of  vehicle  ways  and  about  two  miles  of 
cherrystem  roads  are  the  predominant  marmade 
features.  These  features  are  concentrated  on 
the  desert  piedmont  (west  side)  and  in  the 
rolling  hills  along  the  east  edge. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  include  two  mining 
areas    and    light    vehicular    traffic    near    the 

boundary. 


Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Topographic  screening  within  the  west  side  of 
the  Black  Rock  Range  is  excellent,  offering  out- 
standing solitude.  The  rolling  landscape  on  the 
east  side  of  the  range  and  on  the  desert  pied- 
mont offer  little  topographic  screening  or  soli- 
tude. Occasional  military  flights  periodically 
reduce  solitude  throughout  the  WSA. 

Recreational  attractions  center  on  the  highly 
scenic  west  slope  of  the  Black  Rock  Range. 
Rahute  Reak,  the  viewshed  of  the  Applegate- 
lassen  Trail,  several  "badlarad"  landscapes,  hot 
springs,  the  Reter  lassen  gravesite,  rockhound- 
ing  areas  and  riparian  zones  are  all  of  note. 
Views  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert,  which  surrounds 
the  WSA,  are  outstanding.  Dayhiking,  camping, 
horsepacking,  nature  study  and  rockhounding  op- 
portunities are  considered  outstanding.  Back- 
packing and  hunting  opportunities  are  good. 
Game  species  include  antelope,  deer,  cougar, 
sage  grouse  and  chukar. 

Special  Features 

The  western  one-third  of  the  Rahute  Reak  WSA  is 
within  the  viewshed  of  the  Applegate-lassen 
Trail,  an  emigrant  trail  of  national  signifi- 
cance which  was  used  during  the  mid-1800s.  The 
natural  appearance  of  the  west  slope  of  the 
Black  Rock  Range  contributes  to  the  integrity  of 
setting  for  the  trail,  which  appears  much  the 
way  it  did  during  emigrant  migrations. 

Other  special  features  include  wild  horses,  the 
Reter  lassen  gravesite  (lassen  was  a  19th  cen- 
tury explorer  after  whom  lassen  Peak  in  Califor- 
nia was  named)  which  is  on  the  Rational  Register 
of  Historic  Places,  several  prehistoric  cultural 
sites,  hot  springs  and  riparian  areas. 


NORTH  BLACK  ROCK  RANGE  (622) 

The  study  area  encompasses  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Black  Rock  Range  between  Slumgullion 
Greek  and  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Summit 
lake  Indian  Reservation  and  the  lahontan  Cut- 
throat Trout  Instant  Study  Area  (ISA).  Some  600 
acres  of  the  lahontan  Cutthroat  Trout  ISA  are 
included  in  the  WSA. 
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The  irregularly-shaped  area  measures  approxi- 
mately seven  miles  north-south  and  two  to  eight 
miles  east-west. 


NORTH  FORK  OF  THE  LITTLE 

HUMBOLDT  (827) 


The  northern  portion  of  the  area  supports  two 
large  canyons  that  extend  westward  frcm  a  north- 
south  trending  ridge.  The  southern  half  of  the 
study  area  includes  a  landscape  of  numerous  low- 
lying  basalt  buttes  and  shallow  drainages. 
Elevations  range  from  4,800  feet  on  the  western 
boundary  to  8,400  feet  at  the  major  ridgeline. 

The  upper  stretches  of  the  major  canyons  support 
aspen  and  sagebrush.  The  southern  and  western 
portions  of  the  area  support  low-growing  shrubs 
of  the  northern  desert  community. 

Naturalness 

One  small  reservoir,  two  developed  springs,  one 
fence,  two  charcos  (small  pit  reservoirs),  four 
miles  of  vehicle  ways  and  two  miles  of  cherry- 
stem  roads  are  the  most  permanent  manmade  fea- 
tures within  the  study  area.  Outside  Imprints 
include  two  small  cabins  and  minor  range  Im- 
provements near  the  boundary. 

Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Topographic  aid  vegetative  screening  are  best 
within  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  WSA  and  only 
fair  to  poor  elsewhere.  However,  the  large  site 
and  lack  of  development  in  the  area  allow  for 
good  solitude.  Cbcasional  military  flights 
detract  frcm  solitude  within  the  entire  WSA. 


The  study  area  lies  within  the  central  little 
Owyhee  Desert  and  straddles  14  miles  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Humboldt  River  gorge.  The  area 
is  an  irregular  elongated  shape  and  measures 
approximately  19  miles  north-south  and  frcm 
three  to  nine  miles  east-west. 

The  area  is  a  high,  great  basin  desert  landscape 
with  gently  rolling  to  flat  terrain  and  shallow- 
cut  drainages  and  rounded  ridge  tops.  The  uni- 
form desert  landscape  is  interrupted  by  a  deeply 
cut  basalt  river  gorge  that  runs  north-south 
through  the  study  area. 

^fegetation  throughout  most  of  the  study  area  is 
low-growing  sagebrush  with  scattered  big  sage- 
brush flats.  The  gorge  supports  lush  riparian 
vegetation  of  willow,  red  osier  dogwood,  tamar- 
isk and  native  grasses.  ELevations  range  from 
4,700  feet  to  6,000  feet. 

Naturalness 

Eight  small  reservoirs,  three  fences,  two  cor- 
rals, nine  miles  of  vehicle  ways  and  eight  miles 
of  cherrystem  roads  are  the  most  prominent  man- 
made  features.  These  are  located  entirely  on 
the  plateaus.  The  river  gorge  contains  no  sub- 
stantial improvements.  Outside  sights  and 
sounds  include  ranches  visible  frcm  the  southern 
boundary  and  light  vehicle  traffic  along  the 
boundary. 


outstanding. 
Game  species 
grouse, 


Recreation  attractions  include  the  scenic  head- 
waters of  Cblman  and  Soldier  Creeks  and  inter- 
esting geologic  formations.  DayhikLng,  camping, 
backpacking,  borsepacking  and  nature  study 
opportunities  are  considered 
Banting  opportunities  are  good, 
include  deer,  antelope,  chukar, 
cougar  and  valley  quail. 

Special  Features 

Several  prehistoric  sites  (including  a  group  of 
hunting  blinds),  wild  horses,  extensive  riparian 
vegetation  and  a  600-acre  portion  of  the  Iahon- 
tan  Cutthroat  Trout  Natural  Area  are  the  most 
significant  special  features. 


Opportunities  For  Solitude  and  Primitive  Recrea- 
tion 

Topographic  and  vegetative  screening  within  the 
river  gorge  are  excellent.  The  plateau  areas, 
although  lacking  in  natural  screening,  offer 
fair  to  good  solitude  due  to  the  large  size. 
MLLitary  flights  detract  periodically  from  soli- 
tude, except  in  the  river  gorge. 

Recreational  attractions  are  concentrated  in  the 
Bjmboldt  River  Gorge,  which  offers  diverse  wild- 
life in  a  rugged,  scenic  canyon  system.  Bayhik- 
ing,  backpacking,  camping,  hunting,  borsepack- 
ing, rock  climbing  and  nature  study  activities 
are  considered  outstanding.  Game  species  in- 
clude deer,  antelope,  cougar,  chukar, 
grouse,  quail  and  pheasant. 
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Special  Features 

Several  prehistoric  cultural  sites  are  in  the 
WSA,  including  two  which  have  been  studied  ex- 
tensively by  the  University  of  California,  Berk- 
eley. WiM  horses,  beaver,  muskrat,  mink,  a 
wide  variety  of  bird  life  and  two  sensitive 
plants  (Nevada  Native  Plant  Society  list)  are 
also  found  within  the  WSA. 

WILDERNESS  DIVERSITY  (ECOTYPEAANDEPRM) 

The  following  is  an  overview  of  the  ecological 
diversity  represented  by  the  18  WSAs  according 
to  the  Bailey-Sochler  system  (see  Glossary). 
Because  the  Bailey-Kuchler  system  is  highly  gen- 
eralized, a  brief  discussion  of  unique  ecologi- 
cal features  found  in  the  WSAs  follows  the  main 
section.  Njmbers  refer  to  the  Bailey-^Kuchler 
system. 


All  18  WSAs  under  study  are  in  the  Ihtermountain 
Sagebrush  Province.  This  province  contains  11 
ecotypes,  five  of  which  are  represented  within 
the  Winnemucca  WSAs:  sagebrush  steppe  (3130-49), 
desert  (3130-39),  saltbush-greasewood  (3130-34), 
juoiper-pinyon  woodland  (3130-21)  and  Great 
Basin  sagebrush  (3130-32).     See  Table  2-1. 

Tne  sagebrush  steppe  (3130-^49)  ecotype  covers 
635,000  acres  in  14  WSAs,  encompassing  57%  of 
the  Winnemucca  District  WSA  acreage.  This  in- 
cludes extensive  stands  of  juniper  in  seven  of 
the  WSAs  and  a  disjunct  population  of  whitebark 
and  limber  pines  which  are  unique  to  northwest- 
ern Nevada  (Blue  Lakes) .  Two  statutory  wilder- 
nesses totalling  35,000  acres  contain  sagebrush 
steppe:  the  lava  Beds  National  Monument  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Jarbidge  Wilderness  in  Nevada. 
Three  additional  WSAs  containing  343,000  acres 
of  sagebrush  steppe  in  Oregon,   Nevada  and  Cali- 


Table  2-1.   Approximate  Ecosystem  Acreage 


According  to  the 

Bailey-Kuchler 

System 

For  Winnemucca  District 

(Nevada)  Wilderness 

Study 

Areas 

Juniper- 

Pinyon 

Great  Basin   Saltbush- 

Sagebrush- 

Woodland 

Sagebrush 

Grease  wood 

Desert 

Steppe 

WSA 

(3130-21) 

(3130-32) 

(3130-34) 

(313C 

-39) 

(3130-49) 

007 

62,000 

012 

142,000 

014 

75,000 

01 4A 

13,000 

019 

68,000 

108 

70,000 

19,000 

200 

32,000 

201 

24,000 

40  6P 

6,000 

4,000 

406Q 

8,000 

5,000 

600 

21,000 

600D 

5,000 

603 

24,000 

36,000 

606 

16,000 

10,000 

620 

96,000 

224, 

000 

621 

12,000 

46,000 

622 

31,000 

827 

70,000 

TOTAL 

84,000 

28,000 

148,000 

224, 

000 

630,000 

(%) 

(8%) 

(2%) 

(13%) 

(20%) 

(57%) 

Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Nevada  State  Office,  Reno,  Nevada,  in 
REX  2  computer  files  (1983). 
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fomia  have  been  endorsed  as  suitable  for  wil- 
derness by  the  President  of  the  Ihited  States 
and  are  pending  before  Congress.  An  additional 
143  WSAs  totalling  4,264,000  acres  within 
Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  Utah  and  Idaho  con- 
tain the  sagebrush  steppe  ecotype. 

The  desert  ecotype  (3130-39)  is  represented  in 
one  Winnemucca  District  MSA,  the  Black  Sock  De- 
sert, and  includes  224,000  acres  (20%)  of  the 
District  wilderness  study  acreage.  To  date,  one 
area  in  Idaho  with  43,000  acres  of  desert  eco- 
type has  been  designated  as  wilderness,  and  12 
more  areas  with  856,000  acres  are  under  wilder- 
ness study  in  Idaho  and  Nevada.  These  include 
several  lava  flows  which  are  not  ecologically 
comparable  to  the  Slack  Rock  Desert. 

Portions  of  four  WSAs  totalling  148,000  acres 
(13%  of  district  WSA  acreage)  are  within  the 
saltbush-grea9ewood  ecotype  (3130-34),  including 
approximately  one-third  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert 
WSA.  Two  statutory  wildernesses  in  California 
contain  20,000  acres  of  saltbush-greasewood,  and 
one  area  in  Oregon  with  30,000  acres  has  been 
administratively  endorsed  as  suitable  for  wil- 
derness. Additionally,  57  areas  encompassing 
995,000  acres  of  this  ecotype  are  under  wilder- 
ness study  in  Nevada,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Utah. 

Juniper-pinyon  woodland  (3130-21)  covers  84,000 
acres  in  three  Winnemucca  District  WSAs,  repre- 
senting 8%  of  the  total  WSA  acreage.  Three 
statutory  wildernesses  in  California  contain 
43,000  acres  of  this  ecotype,  and  eight  addi- 
tional areas  with  550,000  acres  are  administra- 
tively endorsed  as  suitable  for  wilderness  and 
pending  before  Congress.  Ninety-two  wilderness 
study  areas  including  2,691,000  acres  in  Nevada, 
California  and  Utah  are  potential  sources  of  re- 
presentation in  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  for  this  ecotype. 

The  Great  Basin  sagebrush  ecotype  (3130-32)  is 
represented  in  portions  of  three  Winnemucca  Dis- 
trict WSAs  totalling  28,000  acres,  or  2%  of  the 
total  district  WSA  acreage .  Two  statutory  wil- 
dernesses in  California  contain  this  ecotype 
(32,000  acres),  and  six  study  areas  totalling 
638,000  acres  in  California  and  Nevada  have  been 
administratively  endorsed  as  suitable .  Seventy- 
seven  WSAs  with  1,315,000  acres  of  Great  Basin 
sagebrush  are  in  Nevada,  California  and  Utah. 


Overall,  four  of  the  District  WSAs  contain  uni- 
que landforms  and/or  vegetation  not  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  Bailey-&ichler  system.  The  Black  Rock 
Desert  is  one  of  the  largest  undeveloped  valley 
floors  within  the  Great  Basin  and  includes  an 
intermittent  river  system.  The  North  Fork  of 
the  Little  Humboldt  includes  a  dramatic  gorge  in 
the  Owyhee  Plateau.  Blue  Lakes  and  Alder  Creek 
WSAs  encompass  a  glacially  altered  landform  with 
a  disjunct  population  of  whitebark  and  limber 
pines  not  found  elsewhere  in  northwestern 
Nevada.  In  addition,  the  Black  Rock  Desert  com- 
plex is  an  aggregate  of  seven  WSAs  containing 
varied  landscape  of  desert  and  steppe  vegetation 
of  considerable  natural  interest  (High  Rock 
Lake,  Calico  Mountains,  South  Jackson  Mountains, 
North  Jackson  Mountains,  Black  Rock  Desert, 
Rahute  Peak,  North  Black  Rock  Range). 

WILDERNESS  OPPORTUNITIES:     THE  PROXIMITY  TO 
POPULATION  CENTERS 

Three  urban  areas,  all  of  which  are  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  (SMSAs)  as  defin- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Census  (1980)  are  within  a 
five-hour  drive  of  one  or  more  WSA.  Reno,  with 
a  population  of  100,747  and  a  county  population 
of  193,623,  is  within  a  five-hour  drive  of  all 
WSAs  except  Blue  Lakes  and  Alder  Creek.  Sacra- 
mento (city:  275,741;  SM3A:  1,014,002)  is  within 
a  five-hour  drive  of  eight  WSAs  in  the  Black 
Rock  area  (High  Rock  Lake,  Boodle  Mountain,  Fox 
Range,  Role  Creek,  Calico  Mountains,  Selenite 
Mountains,  Mount  Limbo,  North  Black  Rock  Range). 
One  WSA  (North  Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt)  can 
be  reached  in  five  hours  from  Boise,  Idaho,  with 
a  SMSA  population  of  173,036.  Population  den- 
sity within  the  Winnemucca  District  is  low,  with 
population  centers  in  Lovelock  (1,680)  and 
Winnemucca  (4,140). 

Sacramento,  Reno  and  Boise  are  all  within  a  five 
-hour  drive  of  numerous  statutory  wildernesses . 
Fourteen  wilderness  areas  totalling  1,323,065 
acres  are  within  a  day's  drive  of  Sacramento. 
Similarly,  Reno  Is  within  a  five  hours'  drive  of 
12  statutory  wildernesses  containing  1,139,560 
acres.  Boise  residents  live  within  a  five  hours' 
drive  of  eight  wildernesses  totalling  3,141,553 
acres.  However,  the  majority  of  these  designat- 
ed wildernesses  are  located  in  significantly 
different  ecological  habitats  than  the  WSAs 
under     study,     and     recreation  use— seasons     are 
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also  dissimilar.  Tkble  2-2  lists  the  available 
existing  and  potential  wilderness  opportuoities 
within  250  miles  of  Sacramento ,  Reno  and  Boise . 

NEVADA  STATEWIDE  WILDERNESS  SUMMARY 

One  statutory  wilderness  area  (NF-038,  Jarbidge 
Wilderness)  totalling  64,830  acres  is  located  in 
Nevada.  In  addition,  eight  areas  totalling 
2,169,785  acres  are  administratively  endorsed  as 
suitable  for  wilderness,  and  127  areas  with 
5,474,207  acres  are  under  study  for  wilderness 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  National  Park 
Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  throughout  Nevada. 

GENERAL  SECTION-ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

GENERAL  GEOLOGIC  HISTCRY  OF  KEVADA  AND  THE 
WTNNEMUCCA  DISTRICT 

Most  of  Nevada  is  in  the  Basin  and  Range  Pro- 
vince^— typified  by  isolated,  steep,  north-south 
trending,  somewhat  parallel  mountain  ranges 
separated  by  desert  basins.  Most  basins  are 
filled  with  alluvial  debris  derived  frcm  the 
surrounding  highlands.  Flaya  lakes  in  the 
basins  are  remnants  of  larger  glacial  lakes  of 
the  Pleistocene  Epoch. 


METALLIC  AND  NOfMETALLIC  MINERALS 

About  83  formally  designated  mining  districts  in 
the  Winnemucca  District  have  reported  mineral 
production;  however,  numerous  prospected  areas 
have  not  been  designated  as  mining  districts 
because  of  no  documentation  of  production.  A 
wide  variety  of  commodities  (base,  ferrous  and 
precious  metals  and  nonmetallic  minerals)  have 
been  and  are  being  produced  frcm  these  mining 
districts  and  prospecting  areas.  Thirteen  of 
the  mining  districts  are  partially  in  or  inmedi- 
iately  adjacent  to  WSAs,  and  in  most  WSAs  there 
has  been  prospecting  activity  in  other  than 
designated  mining  districts. 

Exploration  and  prospecting  activities  have  been 
and  will  be  high  in  the  Winnemucca  District. 
Much  attention  is  presently  being  focused  on  the 
somewhat  overlooked  lands  within  the  district's 
WSAs.  Almost  all  of  the  WSAs  have  potential  for 
seme  mineral  occurrences  and  several  have  very 
high  potential  for  significant  mineral  occur- 
rences » 

Most  of  the  WSAs  have  also  been  Identified  as 
containing  high  to  moderate  potential  for  stra- 
tegic and  critical  minerals.  The  nation  is 
critically  undersupplied  with  these  minerals  and 
requires  them  for  national  security  and  economic 
stability. 


Table   2-2.      Wilderness   Opportunities* 
From  Reno,    Nevada;    Sacramento,    California;   and   Boise,    Idaho 


Reno 

,  Nevada 

Sacramento,  CA 

Boise 

,  Idaho 

No .  of 
Areas 

Acreage 

No .  of 
Areas 

Acreage 

No .  of 
Areas 

Acreage 

Statutory 
Wilderness 

14 

1,323,065 

12 

1,139,560 

8 

3,141,553 

Administratively 
Endorsed  As 
Suitable 

24 

1,762,461 

32 

575,870 

12 

800,601 

Under   Study   As 

Wilderness 

(Including 


Winnemucca  BLM  WSAs) 

105 

2,375,086 

144 

4,201,375 

145 

4,489,390 

Under  Study  As 

Wilderness 

(Excluding 

Winnemucca  BLM  WSAs) 

97 

1,639,283 

128 

3,108,064 

144 

4,419,707 

*  Within  250  miles. 

Source:   Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Nevada  State  Office,  Reno,  Nevada,  in 
REX  2  computer  files  (1983). 
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New  mineral  information  has  been  provided  via 
the  Barringer  Resources  geochemical  and  geostat- 
istical  survey  for  the  WSAs  in  the  district. 
However,  this  kind  of  data  is  not  available  for 
the  rest  of  the  district,  so  no  valid  comparison 
can  be  made  between  the  potential  in  the  WSAs 
and  the  potential  in  the  remainder  of  the 
district. 

Thirteen  of  the  83  mining  districts  (where  the 
potential  is  high — 4D  under  the  classification 
system  shown  in  Figure  2-1)  are  in  or  immediate- 
ly adjacent  to  WSAs.  Sixteen  percent  of  the 
designated  mining  districts  are  in  or  adjacent 
to  WSAs. 

For  additional  acreage  and  claim  information  for 
each  WSA  see  Appendix  Tables  A-l  and  A-8. 

GEOTHERMAL  RESOURCES 

The  Winnemucca  District  has  15  "Known  Geothermal 
Resource  Areas"  (KGRA)  totaling  235,564  acres 
(about  three  percent  of  the  district).  About 
120,000  acres  inside  and  another  560,000  outside 
these  KGRAs  are  presently  under  lease.     Mast  of 


the  remainder  of  the  district  has  been  classi- 
fied as  "Prospectively  Valuable  For  Geothermal 
Resources"  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Six 
of  these  KGRAs  are  partially  within  or  Immed- 
iately adjacent  to  WSAs.  Geothermal  exploration, 
including  deep  production  well  drilling,  has 
continued  at  a  high  level  In  the  district  since 
1973.  A  modern  geothermal  food-processing  plant 
(unique  in  the  U.S.)  was  opened  in  1979  at 
Brady's  Hot  Springs  in  the  Brady-flaaen  KGRA  of 
the  Winnemucca  District.  Wells  in  several  other 
geothermal  fields  are  capable  of  electrical  gen- 
eration but  are  presently  shut  in  (inactive.) 

Comparison  of  geothermal  potential  In  the  entire 
district  with  potential  in  the  WSAs  can  be  made 
most  easily  for  the  areas  with  high  potential, 
i.e.,  KGRAs.  Forty-six  percent  of  these  KGRte 
are  partially  in  or  immediately  adjacent  to 
WSAs.  However,  most  of  the  lard  outside  the 
KGRAs  is  classified  as  "Prospectively  Valuable 
For  Geothermal  Resources"  (moderate  geothermal 
potential) . 

See  Appendix  Table  A-9  for  lease  and  acreage  in- 
formation for  each  WSA. 


Figure  2-1 


CIASSTFICATION  AND  LEVEL  OF  CONFIDENCE  SCHE^S 


CLASSIFICATION  SCHEIE 


LEVEL  OF  CONFIIENCE  SCHEME 


1.  The  geologic  environment  and  the  inferred 
geologic  processes  do  not  indicate  favorability 
for  accumulation  of  mineral  resources. 

2.  The  geologic  environment  and  the  inferred 
geologic  processes  indicate  low  favorability  for 
accumulation  of  mineral  resources. 

3.  The  geologic  environment,  the  inferred  geolo- 
gic processes,  the  reported  mineral  occurrences 
and  the  geochemical  and  geophysical  anomalies 
indicate  moderate  favorability  for  accumulation 
of  mineral  resources. 

4.  The  geologic  environment,  the  inferred  geolo- 
gic processes,  the  reported  mineral  occurrences 
and  the  known  mines  or  deposits  indicate  high 
favorability  for  accumulation  of  mineral  re- 
sources. 


A.  The  available  data  are  either  insufficient 
and/or  cannot  be  considered  as  direct  evidence 
to  support  or  refute  the  possible  existence  of 
mineral  resources  within  the  respective  area  (no 
confidence) . 

B.  The  available  data  provide  indirect  evidence 
to  support  or  refute  the  possible  existence  of 
mineral  resources  (low). 

C.  The  available  data  provide  direct  evidence, 
but  are  quantitatively  minimal,  to  support  or 
refute  the  possible  existence  of  mineral 
resources  (moderate). 

D.  The  available  data  provide  abundant  direct 
and  indirect  evidence  to  support  or  refute  the 
possible  existence  of  mineral  resources  (high). 


Source:     Bureau  of  Land  Ifenagement,  Denver  Service  Center  and  Winnemucca  District,  1982. 
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OIL  AND  GAS  POTENTIAL 

There  are  no  designated  "Known  Geologic  Struc- 
tures" (KG3)  In  the  Winnemucca  District,  and 
only  the  valley  areas  and  volcanic  plateau  areas 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  district  have  been 
classified  as  "Prospectively  Valuable  For  Oil 
and  Gas"  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  Ifowever, 
since  1980  there  have  been  about  540  oil  and  gas 
leases  issued,  covering  about  500,000  acres. 
About  278,000  acres  of  these  oil  and  gas  leases 
are  in  WSAs.  A  few  shallow  (about  1,000  feet) 
oil  and  gas  wildcat  walls  have  been  drilled  in 
the  past.  A  7,931-foot  test  well  on  federal 
land  was  completed  by  Sun  Oil  in  the  Black  Rack 
Desert  WSA  and  has  been  reported  as  a  dry  hole 
(June  1983).  Mast  of  the  WSAs  have  oil  and  gas 
leases,  with  a  few  WSAs  almost  completely 
blanketed  by  them. 


has  been  relied  on  very  heavily  in  this  docu- 
ment, particularly  for  ranking  metallic  mineral 
potential.  This  research  and  analysis  by 
Barringer  Resources  is  similar  to  the  mineral 
survey  that  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
each  WSA  recommended  for  wilderness  designation. 

The  Bureau  compiled  much,  but  not  all,  of  the 
available  data  into  a  Wilderness  Technical 
Report  (available  on  request  from  the  Winnemucca 
District  Office).  For  more  detailed  descriptions 
and  analyses  refer  to  this  Technical  Report  and 
the  Barringer  Report. 

Figure  2-1  shows  the  Classification  Scheme  and 
level  of  Confidence  Scheme  that  likely  will  be 
adopted  Bureau-wide  and  has  been  used  here  to 
rank  energy  and  mineral  potential  within  WSAs. 


Because  the  oil  and  gas  potential  of  the  dis- 
trict is  highly  speculative  at  this  time  and 
will  not  be  known  until  the  first  few  wells  are 
drilled,  it  is  difficult  to  rate  the  entire  dis- 
trict's potential.  Although  leasing  activities 
cannot  be  used  to  rank  oil  and  gas  potential, 
they  do  indicate  the  areas  of  high  interest. 
About  56  percent  (278,000  acres)  of  the  oil  and 
gas  lease  acreage  is  in  WSAs,  mostly  in  the 
Black  Rock  Desert  WSA— the  site  of  the  only  deep 
oil  and  gas  test  wall  in  the  district. 

See  Appendix  Table  A-10  for  lease  and  acreage 
information  about  each  WSA. 

ENERGY  AND  MINERAL  POTENTIAL  RANKING,  CRITERIA 
AND  METHODOLOGY 

The  energy  and  mineral  potential  of  the  WSAs  has 
been  ranked  by  using  existing  data  in  the  liter- 
ature, the  Barringer  Report  (1982),  consultation 
with  a  few  local  prospectors  and  mining  compan- 
ies and  minor  field  verifications  by  B1M  geolog- 
ists. 

To  aid  in  evaluating  the  mineral  potential  of 
these  WSAs,  Barringer  Resources  Inc.  has  (1) 
conducted  a  stream  sediment  geochemical  survey, 
(2)  evaluated  the  data  and  (3)  ranked  the  miner- 
al potential  of  the  WSAs.  The  Barringer  Report 


ENERGY  AND  MINERAL  POTENTIAL  WITHIN  THE  WSAs 

The  following  WSA  analyses  show  energy  and  min- 
eral potential,  based  on  a  ranking  classifica- 
tion and  level  of  confidence,  for  each  WSA.  For 
metallic  minerals,  each  WSA  is  divided  into  ano- 
malous (see  Glossary  for  definition  of  "anoma- 
lous" in  geology)  zones  or  subareas,  based  on 
the  findings  of  the  Barringer  Report  and  other 
data.  These  anomalous  zones  and/or  subareas 
have  been  named  after  local  place  names,  e.g., 
canyons  or  creeks,  for  identification  and  are 
not  found  in  the  geologic  literature.  Some  for- 
mally designated  mining  district  names,  however, 
have  been  adopted  as  names  where  these  districts 
lie  immediately  adjacent  to  or  in  a  WSA.  After 
the  name  of  each  zone  or  subarea  is  the  mineral 
potential  classification  level.  The  ranking 
classfication  for  the  nonmetallic  minerals,  oil, 
gas  and  geothermal  potential  are  more  broadly 
defined  and  less  detailed  than  the  metallic 
minerals,  therefore,  maps  for  these  commodities 
were  not  prepared. 

Metallic  and  nonmetallic  minerals,  oil,  gas  and 
geothermal  of  moderate  or  high  potential  (Level 
3  or  4)  are  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 
For  information  about  areas  with  low  potential 
(Level  1  or  2)  see  the  Wilderness  Technical 
Report  (1983). 
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ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY  -  UNIT  ANALYSES 

NOTE:  Asterisks  indicate  strategic  and  critical 
materials. 


Moderate  (3B)  -  Remainder  of  WSA  -  precious 
opals 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 


All  rankings  for  metallic  mineral  potential  are 
based  heavily  on  the  Barringer  Report  (1982) 

findings . 


HIGH  ROCK  LAKE  (007) 


Metallic  Mineral  Potential 


DONNELLY  CREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Low:    mafic  copper-nickel 

Very  low:     Base-precious  metal,  antimony- 
mercury 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    barium 

Moderate:    gold,  nickel*,  antimony* 

Low:     zinc*,  tungsten*,  mercury* 

All  or  portions  of  28  mining  claims  are  in  this 

aone. 

BOX  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

low:    gold-silver,  msrcury-antimDny,  volcanic 

uranium 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    mercury* 

Moderate:     silver,  molybdenum 

No  prospecting  activities  or  mining  claims  are 
known  bo  occur  in  this  zone. 

FLY  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Low:    gold-silver,  base-precious  metal 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    mercury* 

Moderate:     zinc* 

No  prospecting  activities  or  raining  claims  are 
known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 

Nonmetal lie  Mineral  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  Willow  Creek  Zone  -  known  precious 
opal  occurrence;  Donnelly  Creek  Zone  -  precious 
opal  production 


High  (4D)  -  A  2-mile-wide  strip  inside  north 
boundary  and  a  1  1/2-  to  2-mile-wide  strip  with 
warm  springs  on  east  side 

Moderate  (3B)  -  A  2-mile-wide  strip  on  west 
side 

A  KGRA  covers  part  of  northern  tip. 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 
See  General  Section 


POODLE  MOUNTAIN  (012) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

HOG  SPRINGS  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C/B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Low:    volcanic  uranium 
Anomalous  Values 

High :    mercury* 

Moderate:    zinc*,  tungsten* 

Low:    molybdenum,  barium 

Numerous   small  dozer  pits  have  been  dug  on  39 
raining  claims  in  the  eastern  part. 

INDIAN  ROCK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Low:    base-precious  metal 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    mercury*,  tungsten* 

Moderate:     zinc* 

Low:    barium 

Neither  prospecting  activities  nor  mining  claims 
are  known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 

SQUAW  CREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Low:  gold-silver 
Anomalous  Values 

Moderate:  silver,  zinc*,  molybdenum, 

tungsten*,  uranium 

Neither  prospecting  activities  nor  mining  claims 
are  known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 
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Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  A  1/2-  to  1-mile-wide  strip  inside 
southeast  boundary:  county  sand  and  gravel  pits 

Moderate  (3C)  -  Entire  WSA  -  northern  edge  has 
sales  sites  of  decorative,  volcanic  facing  stone 
and  county  pit  of  red  cinder  aggregate.  Volcanic 
rocks  throughout  WSA. 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

Moderate  (3C)  -  A  1-  to  2-mile-wide  strip  in- 
side northeastern  and  southeastern  boundary 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 
See  General  Section 


RODEO  GREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Anomalous  Values 
High:    mercury* 
Moderate :    molybdenuni 
low:     tungsten*,  zinc* 

Some  minor   unreported    production   of   tungsten. 
No  current  mining  claims. 

JUNIPER  FIAT  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Anomalous  Values 
High:    molybdenum,  mercury* 
low:    barium 

Neither  prospecting  activities  nor  mining  claims 
are  known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 


FOX  RANGE  (014) 
POLE  CREEK  (014A) 

Metal  1-ic  Mineral  Potential 

ROUGH  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3D)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

High:    base-precious  metal 

Moderate:    antimony-mercury 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    mercury*,  lead* 

low:    barium 

Neither  prospecting  activities  nor  mining  claims 
are  known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 

WILD  HORSE  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (4D)  High 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

High:    base-precious  metal 

Moderate :    gold-silver 

Low:    mafic  copper-nickel 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    clustering  of  silver,  zinc*,  molybdenum 

Moderate:     cluster  of  copper*,  lead*, 

mercury*,  nickel*,  barium 

An  unreported  amount  of  gold  and  silver  has  been 
produced  frcm  the  Wild  Horse  Mine,  within  a 
cherrystem  of  the  WSA,  and  there  have  been 
reported  occurrences  of  nickel  and  copper  in  the 
same  area. 

The  mines  in  Wild  Horse  Canyon  and  Cottonwood 
have  been  lumped  into  the  Cottonwood  Mining  Dis- 
trict and  production  frcm  these  areas  combined 
cannot  have  greatly  exceeded  $100,000. 


REYNARD  SIDING  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3D)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

High:    gold-silver,  base-precious  metal 

Low:    mercury-antimony 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    clustering  of  silver,  zinc*, 

molybdenum,  barium 

Moderate:    copper*,  mercury*,  antimony* 

Only  two  lode  mining  claims  are  known  to  occur, 
with  very  minor  activity  on  one. 

COTTONWOOD  AREA  (4D)  High 
Anomalous  Values 
Moderate:     silver,  molybdenuni 
Low:     zinc*,  mercury*,  barium 

Mines  at  the  head  of  Cottonwood  Creek,  within  a 
cherrystem  of  the  WSA,  have  produced  mostly 
unrecorded  tonnagas  of  ore  containing  gold, 
silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  antimony  values . 
The  only  recorded  production  shows  1,500  pounds 
of  lead  produced  in  1929,  but  much  of  the  pro- 
duction was  prior  to  this  date. 

The  mines  in  Cottonwood  Creek  and  Wild  Horse 
Canyon  have  been  lumped  into  the  Cottonwood 
Mining  District  and  production  from  these  areas 
combined  cannot  have  greatly  exceeded  $100,000. 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

There  have  been  no  reports  of  nonmetallic 
minerals  In  this  WSA. 
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Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  A  1-mile-wide  strip  inside  eastern 
boundary 

Moderate   (3B)   -  A   l-mile-wide   strip  inside 
western  boundary 

Two  KGRAs,  one  and  three  miles  east  of  the  Fox 
Range  WSA,  have  had  a  few  deep  geothermal  ex- 
ploration wells  drilled. 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 
See  General  Section 


CALICO  MOUNTAINS  (019) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

DONNELLY  MINING  DISTRICT  (4D)  -  High 
Response  to  Gaostatistical  Modeling 

Moderate:    gold-silver 

low:    mafic  copper-nickel,  base-precious  metal 

Very  low:     antimony-mercury 
Anomalous  Values 

High:     silver,  tungsten* 

Moderate:    gold,  lead*,  nickel*,  cobalt*, 

baritm 

Low:     zinc*,  mercury* 

This  district,  adjacent  to  the  WSA,  has  produced 
some  $90,000  in  gold  and  silver  in  the  past. 

PK1K1F1KD  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Very  low:    gold-silver 
Anomalous  Values 

Moderate:    gold,  zinc*,  molybdenum,  barium 

Low:     tungsten* 

Neither   prospecting  activity  nor  mining   claims 
are  known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 

MORMON  DAN  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3D)  Moderate 
Response  to  Gaostatistical  Modeling 

Moderate:    gold-silver,  base-precious  metal, 

mercury-^antimony,  volcanic  uranium 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    silver,  antimony* 

low:    molybdenum,  barium 


Some  minor  prospecting  activities  on  75  mining 
claims. 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  letrified  Canyon  -  occurrences  of 
semiprecious  gemstones  (petrified  wood) 

Moderate  (3B)  -  rest  of  WSA  has  petrified  wood 
potential 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  A  2-mile-wide  strip  inside  east 
boundary  has  mem  springs,  and  a  2-  to  3  1/2- 
mile-wide  strip  inside  southwest  boundary. 

Moderate  (3B)  -  A  1-mile-wide  strip  inside 
northwest  boundary 

A  KGRA  is  one  mile  south  of  boundary 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 
See  General  Section 

AUGUSTA  MOUNTAIN  (108) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

WILD  HORSE  MINING  DISTRICT  (3B)  Moderate 
Anomalous  Values 
High:     tungsten 
Low:    barium 

The  District,  adjacent  to  the  WSA,  has  produced 
about  1,200  flasks  of  mercury  mostly  frcm  McCoy 
and  Wild  Horse  Mines  (1/2  mile  and  1  1/2  miles 
south  of  southeastern  tip  of  WSA) . 

HOLE  IN  THE  WALL  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Low:    gold-silver,  mafic  copper-nickel 
Anomalous  Values 

High:     zinc* 

Moderate:  tungsten* 

low:  molybdenum 

Naither  prospecting  activities  nor  mining  claims 
are  known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 
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CANE  MOUNTAIN  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Very  low:    base-precious  metal 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    nickel* 

Madera te :     cobalt* 

Neither  prospecting  activities  nor  mining  claims 
are  known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 

FAVRET  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 

Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 
Low:    gold-silver,  mafic  copper-nickel 
Very  low:     base-precious  metal,  antimony- 
mercury 

Anomalous  Values 
High:    nickel* 

Moderate:    cobalt*,  antimony*,  molybdenum 
Low:     zinc* 

Neither  prospecting  activities  nor  mining  claims 
are  known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 

HOMS  STATION  WASH  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Moderate:    volcanic  uranium,  base-precious 

metal 

low:    mafic  copper-nickel,  gold-silver, 

mercury-antimony 
Anomalous  Values 

High:     zinc*,  tungsten* 

Low:  molybdenum,  mercury*,  beryllium*,  barium 

142  mining  claims  occur  in  this  zone  but  there 
is  no  information  about  prospecting  activities 
on  these  claims. 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

Moderate  (3C)  -  Home  Station  Wash  Zone  -  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  same  type  as  five  miles  north 
of  zone  vtere  rich  zeolite  deposits  have  been 
found 

Moderate  (3C)  -  limestone  and  dolomite  beds  in 
Augusta  Mountains  are  potential  cement  sources 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  A  1  1/2-mile-wide  strip  inside 
northwest  boundary  and  a  6-mile-wide  strip  in- 
side southwest  boundary 


Moderate  (3C)  -  A  2-mile-wide  strip  inside  the 
southern  and  eastern  boundaries 

A  part  of  a  KGRA  is  in  the  southsrest  part  of  the 
WSA 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 

Moderate  (3B)  -  A  1  1/2-mile-wide  strip  inside 
northwest  boundary  and  a  six-mile-wide  strip  in- 
side southwest  boundary 

SELENITE  MOUNTAINS  (200) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

SELENITE  PEAK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Anomalous  Values 
High:  tungsten* 
Low:  molybdenum 

Neither  prospecting  activities  nor  mining  claims 
are  known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 

ARCTURUS  MINE  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Very  low:  gold-silver,  antimony-mercury 
Anomalous  Values 

Moderate:  silver 

Low:  tungsten*,  barium 

The  Arcturus  Mine,  a  patented  mining  claim,  has 
some  underground  development,  however,  no  infor- 
mation is  available  in  the  literature  about  the 
type  of  mineralization  occurring . 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

No  nonmetallic  mining  has  been  reported  in  this 

WSA. 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

High   (4D)    -  A   1-mile-wide    strip   inside   the 
western  boundary 

Moderate  (3B)  -  A  2-mile-wide  strip  inside  the 
northeast  boundary  narrowing  down  to  one  mile 
wide  inside  the  southeast  boundary 

Che  KGRA  is  within  southwestern  part  of  WSA, 
another  KGRA  is  1  1/2  miles  north  and  another 
3  1/2  miles  northeast.  One  deep  geothermal  well 
has  been  drilled  northwest  of  the  WSA. 
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Oil  and  Gas  Potential 
See  General  Section. 

MOUNT  LIMBO  (201) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

JAYHAWK  CREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Anomalous  Values 
Low:  molybdenum,  zinc*,  mercury* 

Anomalous  radioactive  readings  are  known  to 
occur  in  prospects  developed  in  pegmatites  and 
rhyolite  dikes.  No  recorded  mining  claims. 

JENNY  CREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Response  to  Gsostatistical  Modeling 
Very  low:  gold-silver 

Anomalous  Values 
Moderate :  uranium 
Low:  tungsten*,  mercury* 

A  tuonel  of  unknown  extent  is  at  north  end  of 
zone  but  no  claims  have  been  recorded.  Tungsten 
and  molybdenum  have  been  produced  frcm  the 
Stormy  Bay,  Thrabert  and  Thrasher  Mines  two 
miles  north  of  the  WSA  in  the  Hooker  Mining 
District. 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

Moderate  (3C)  -  All  of  WSA  except  south  tip 

Pegmatites  known  to  be  present  have  potential 
for  no  metallic  minerals,  i.e.,  feldspar,  beryl, 
etc. 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

Moderate  (3C)  -  A  1-mile-wide  strip  inside 
western  boundary 

No  thermal  springs  along  the  western  base  of  the 
Selenites,  but  warm  springs  are  present  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  lake  Range  across  Poito 
Valley  to  the  west. 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 
See  General  Section. 


CHINA  MOUNTAIN  (406P) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

IRON  HAT  MINING  DISTRICT  (4D)  High 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

High:    gold-silver,  mercury-antimony, 

base-precious  metal 
Anomalous  Values 

Etgh:     silver,  lead*,  zinc*,  barium 

Moderate:    mercury*,  antimony* 

Low:    copper*,  tungsten* 

This  district,  adjacent  to  the  WSA,  has  produced 
as  much  as  $30,000  worth  of  silver,  lead,  cop- 
per, gold,  antimony  and  tungsten. 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

Moderate  (3C)  -  China  Mountain  -  entire  WSA 
has  barite  mineralization  and   potential   cement 
grade  limestone-dolomite  deposits  known  to  occur 
in  the  China  Mountain  area 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

Moderate  (3C)  -  A  1/2-  to  1-mile-wide  strip 
inside  eastern  boundary.      Hot  springs  occur  in 
Buffalo  Valley  to  the  east. 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 
See  General  Section. 


TOBIN  RANGE  (406Q) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

MOUNT  TOBIN  MINING  DISTRICT  (4D)  High 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Moderate :    mercury-antimony 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    mercury*,  antimony* 

Low:    molybdenum 

About  2,000  flasks  of  mercury  and  some  minor 
fluorspar  and  zeolite  have  been  produced  from 
this  district,  adjacent  to  the  WSA. 
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COTTONWOOD  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Anomalous  Valuas 
High:  tungsten* 
Law:  zinc*,  barium 

There  is  a  block  of  23  mining  claims  in  this 
zone,  but  no  available  information  about 
activity* 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  A  1  1/2-mile-wide  strip  inside  the 
west  boundary  with  sard  and  gravel  pits 

High  (4D)  -  Production  of  fluorspar  and  re- 
ports of  barite  from  Mount  Tobin  District  adja- 
cent to  the  WSA 

Moderate  (3C)  -  Remainder  of  WSA  -  Fluorspar 
and  barite 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

Moderate  (3C)  -  A  2-mile-wide  strip  inside  the 
western  boundary,  and  several  warm  springs  and 
wells  in  Pleasant  Valley  to  the  east 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 
See  General  Section. 

ALDER  CREEK  (600D) 
BLUE  LAKES  (600) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

BIG  CREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Response  to  Gsostatistical  Modeling 

Very  low:    gold-silver,  antinDxry-mercury 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    mercury*,  uranium 

The  Adams  Mine  on  northeast  boundary  has  produc- 
ed $27,000  in  gold.  Numerous  other  minor  pros- 
pecting activities  in  the  northern  part.  Four 
mining  claims  currently  recorded. 

SNOW  GREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Very  low:     gold-silver 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    uranium 


The  Leonard  Creek  Mining  District  on  the  south- 
east boundary  of  the  WSA  has  produced  more  than 
$5,000  in  gold,  and  there  has  been  prospecting 
activity  for  gold,  molybdenum  and  uranium. 
Twenty  mining  claims  currently  recorded. 

ALDER  CREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

low:    volcanic  uranium,  mercury-antimony 

Very  low:    gold-silver 
Anomalous  Values 

High:     uraniun 

Neither  prospecting  activities  nor  mining  claims 
are  known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

No  reports  of  nonmetallic  minerals  in  this  WSA. 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 
See  General  Section. 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 
See  General  Section. 

SOUTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  (603) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 


RED  BUTTE  MINING  DISTRICT  (4D)  High 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Moderate:    gold-silver 

low:    mercury-^antimony 
Anomalous  Values 

High:     silver,  antimony*,  gold 

Moderate:    copper*,  mercury* 

low:    molybdenum 

Some  production  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  antimony  and  mercury  from  the  district 
adjacent  to  and  within  a  cherrystem  of  the  WSA. 

BULL  GREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Moderate:    mafic  copper-nickel 
Anomalous  Values 

High:    copper* 

Moderate:     zinc*,  nickel* 
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Che  miniqg  claim  but  no  known  developments  on 

the  claiuu 

BIG  CEDAR  CREEK.  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  derate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

low:    mafic  copper-nickel ,  gold-silver 
Ancmalous  Values 

Moderate:    copper*,  lead*,  molybdenum 

low:     zinc* 

There  has  been  prospecting  activity  adjacent  to 
the  WSA  at  Red  Boy  Mine  and  other  mining  claims, 
likely  for  iron,  but  nothing  has  been  reported 
in  the  literature. 


partly  within  a  cherrystem  of  the  WSA,  has 
occurred  in  this  zone  but  there  are  no  litera- 
ture references  about  this  activity.  Some  minor 
copper  production  has  likely  occurred. 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  A  1-mile-wide  strip  within  the 
wast  boundary  has  sand  and  gravel 

Moderate  (3C)  -  \feins  with  barite  mineraliza- 
tion in  King  Iear  Peak  and  Big  Cedar  Creek  zones 
and  the  Red  Butte  District 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 


KING  LEAR  PEAK  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
No  anomalous  values  due  to  a  lack  of  sample  den- 
sity. No  known  recorded  mining  claims,  however, 
some  development  has  occurred  on  three  separate 
veins  with  visible  copper  oxide,  hematite  and 
barite  mineralization. 

McGTLL  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

High:    mafic  copper-nickel 

Low:    base-precious  metal 
Anomalous  Values 

Moderate:    copper*,  nickel* 

Neither  prospecting  activities  nor  mining  claims 
are  known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 

BLISS  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Very  low:    base-precious  metal 
Ancmalous  Values 

low:    lead*,  zinc*,  molybdenum 

There  are  two  current  mining  claims  with  assoc- 
iated prospecting  activity,  in  addition  to  a  few 
shafts,  tunnels  and  prospect  pits  containing 
copper  mineralization  not  presently  held  under 
mining  claims. 

CHRISTIORSSON  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (4D)  High 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Low:    mafic  copper-nickel 

Very  low:    gold-silver 
Ancmalous  Values 

High:    copper* 

Moderate:    lead*,  nickel*,  silver 

Considerable  prospect  activity,  including  some 
underground    development    on    12    mining    claims, 


Moderate  -  A  3  1/2-mile-wide  strip  inside  the 
southwest  boundary  is  3D,  also  a  1-mile-wide 
strip  inside  the  northwest  boundary  and  a  4-mile 
-wide  strip  inside  the  southeast  boundary  are  3C 

McFarlan's  Hot  Spring  eight  miles  southwest  of 
the  WSA  is  the  only  known  thermal  activity  near 
the  WSA'S  west  side. 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 

Moderate  -  A  3  1/2-mile-wide  strip  inside  the 
southwest  boundary  is  3B,  also  a  1-mile-wide 
strip  inside  the  northwest  and  a  4-mlle-wide 
strip  within  the  southeast  boundaries  are  3A. 
These  classifications  based  on  reported  geophy- 
sical and  geochemical  anomalies  in  the  Black 
Rock  Desert. 


NORTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  (606) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

JACKSON  CREEK  MINING  DISTRICT  (4D)  High 

This  district,  adjacent  to  the  WSA,  has  produced 
$3  million  in  lump  iron  ore  from  open  pit  mines . 

NEW  YEARS  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (4D)  High 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Moderate:     gold-silver,  base-precious  metal 
Anomalous  Values 

High:     silver 

Moderate:  copper*,  lead* 

Low:  zinc*,  molybdenum,  barium 
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Several  tunnels  have  been  driven  and  other  pros- 
pecting activity  has  occurred  on  seven  unpatent- 
ed mining  claims.  Some  underground  development 
has  occurred  on  patented  mining  claims  in  this 
zone  but  no  literature  references  were  found. 
Copper  and  silver  have  been  produced  from  these 
mines,  according  to  local  ranchers. 

HAPPY  CREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Anomalous  Values 

Moderate:  copper*,  mercury* 

low:  molybdenum 

Known  prospecting  activity  on  eight  mining 
claims  for  barite,  coppar,  silver,  gold 

DEER  CREEK  PEAK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Anomalous  Values 
low:  copper*,  lead*,  tungsten* 

Known  prospecting  activity  for  silver,  gold, 
copper  adjacent  to  the  WSA 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  A  1-raile-wide  strip  along  the  west 
boundary  for  sand  and  gravel 

Moderate  (3C)  -  Happy  Creek  Zone  -  veins  con- 
taining barite  mineralization 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

Moderate  -  A  1-mile-wide  strip  inside  west 
boundary  is  3C  and  a  1-mile-wide  strip  inside 
northeast  boundary  is  3B 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 

Moderate  (3A)  -  A  1-mile-wide  strip  inside 
west  and  northeast  boundaries,  based  on  the  geo- 
physical and  geochemical  anomalies  reported  in 
the  Black  Rack  Desert 


BLACK  ROCK  DESERT  (620) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

PINTO  MOUNTAIN  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Moderate:    base-precious  metal 
Anomalous  Values 

High:     tungsten* 

Moderate:    molybdenum,  zinc* 

Low:  barium 


Some  minor  mercury  prospecting  activity  on  21 
mining  claims  adjacent  to  the  WSA. 

BARTLETT  CREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Anomalous  Values 

High :  molybdenum 

Moderate:  mercury*,  barium 

Zone  has  16  mining  claims  but  no  prospecting 
activities  are  known  to  occur. 

PAHUTE  CREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Low:  mafic  copper-nickel 

Very  low:  base-precious  metal 
Anomalous  Values 

Moderate:  zinc*,  nickel*,  molybdenum 

Low:  tungsten*,  barium 

Neither  prospecting  activities  nor  mining  claims 
are  known  to  occur  in  this  zone. 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  extensive  clay  deposits 
Moderate  (3C)  -  sodium,  potassium,  lithium 
(either  as  salts  or  brines) ,  clay  deposits 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  A  4-mile-wide  strip  along  the 
northern  and  northwestern  boundaries 

Moderate  -  A  4-mile-wide  strip  along  southwest 
boundary  and  a  4-raile-wide  strip  along  the 
northwest  boundary  are  3C,  also  a  4-mile-wide 
strip  along  the  southeast  boundary  is  3D 

A  KGRA  is  located  in  the  northwest   portion  of 
the  WSA. 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 

Moderate  (3B)  -  The  entire  WSA. 

PAHUTE  PEAK  (621) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

COPPER  CANYON  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 
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Low:     mafic  copper-nickel,  gold-silver,  base- 
precious  metal 
Anomalous  Values 

Moderate:     nickel* 

low:     zinc*,  molybdenum,  barium 

Considerable  underground  workings  occur  on  por- 
tions of  20  mining  claims  on  northern  boundary 
of  the  WSA. 

PAHuTE  PEAK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Anomalous  Values 
Moderate :    nickel* 
low:     molybdenum,  barium 

Both  fluorspar  and  uranium  mineralization  have 
been  reported  on  12  mining  claims  in  this  zone. 

CLAPPER  GREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3B)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Low:  base-precious  metal ,  mafic  copper-nickel 
Anomalous  Values 

Moderate:    nickel*,  barium 

Some  prospecting  activities,  apparently  for 
opals,  have  occur ed  on  six  mining  claims  within 

a  cherrystem  of  the  WSA. 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

Moderate  (3C)  -  northwest  side  has  fluorspar 
reins  in  granitic  rocks,  and  opals  are  suspected 
in  southern  part  of  Clapper  Creek  Zone 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  A  2-mile-wide  strip  inside  western 
boundary 

Moderate  (3C)  -  A  2-mile-wide  strip  inside 
eastern  boundary 

Some  shallow  temperature  drilling  has  been  done 
in  two  KGRAs  that  are  northeast  and  southwest  of 
the  WSA. 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 

Moderate  (3A)  -  A  2-mile-wide  strip  inside  of 
eastern  boundary,  based  on  reported  geophysical 
and  geochemical  anomalies  in  the  adjoining  Black 
Pock  Lesert 


NORTH  BLACK  ROCK  RANGE  (622) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

COIMN  CREEK  ANOMALOUS  ZONE  (3C)  Moderate 
Response  to  Geostatistical  Modeling 

Low:    mafic  copper-nickel 
Anomalous  Values 

High:  zinc*,  molybdenum 

Moderate:  copper*,  nickel*,  uranium 

Uranium  prospecting  may  have  occurred  on  a  small 
claim  block  a  mile  south  of  this  zone,  but  no 
activity  inside  the  zone  is  known. 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

Nb  occurrence  of  nonmetallic  minerals  has  been 
reported. 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

High  (4D)  -  Colman  Creek  Zone  -  A  KGRA  is  one 

mile  southwest  of  this  zone 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 
See  General  Section. 

NORTH  FORK 

OF  THE  LITTLE  HUMBOLDT  (827) 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

There  are  no  significant  metallic  minerals 
Identified  in  this  unit. 

Nonmetallic  Mineral  Potential 

Nd  nonmetallic  minerals  have  been  reported. 

Geothermal  Resource  Potential 

Moderate  (3B)  -  A  3-mlle-wide  strip  inside  the 
southern  boundary 

Warm  springs  have  been  reported  just  south  of 
the  WSA  along  the  North  Fork  of  the  Little 
Humboldt  River. 

Oil  and  Gas  Potential 
See  General  Section. 
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RECREATION 

Overall,  hunting,  rockhounding  and  sightseeing 
are  the  most  popular  recreational  activities  in 
the  WSAs,  but  the  combination  of  poor  access, 
low  regional  population  density  and  competition 
with  other  recreational  areas  in  the  region 
keeps  recreational  use  in  the  WSAs  relatively 
low.  However,  popularity  of  the  Black  Rock 
Desert  area  (Black  Rock  Desert ,  South  and  North 
Jackson  Maintains,  Pahute  Peak,  Calico  Moun- 
tains, High  Rock  Lake  and  North  Black  Rock 
Range)  has  grown  significantly  over  the  last  de- 
cade. Motorized  and  motor-supported  activities 
(e.g.,  hunting,  off-road  vehicles,  rockhounding) 
are  particularly  Important  along  the  ways  and 
roads  concentrated  on  the  periphery  of  many 
WSAs.  Primitive  recreation  activities  (e.g., 
backpacking,  rock  climbing,  horsepacking) ,  al- 
though gaining  in  popularity,  are  significant  in 
only  a  few  WSAs.  This  is,  in  part,  a  reflection 
of  the  traditional  lifestyles  of  many  rural 
Nevadans » 

Table  2-3  estimates  the  relative  importance  of 
current  recreation  activities  in  each  WSA. 
These  estimates  are  based  on  (1)  actual  use  data 
where  available;  (2)  consultation  with  other 
agencies'  use  data  or  estimates,  especially  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Wildlife  and  the  Nevada 
Division  of  Parks  and  (3)  professional  judgment 
by  the  District  Recreation  Planner/Wilderness 
Specialist.  Because  available  use  data  are 
rarely  site-specific,  these  estimates  should  be 
considered  only  crude  indications  of  actual  use . 

Hunting  accounts  for  the  majority  of  recreation- 
al use  in  most  WSAs.  Humboldt  and  Washoe  Coun- 
ties are  particularly  noted  for  bird  hunting, 
with  chukar  and  sage  grouse  the  most  important. 
Poodle  Mountain  and  Mount  Limbo  WSAs  are  estima- 
ted to  receive  3,600  or  more  visitor  hours  per 
year  of  chukar,  sage  grouse  and  quail  hunting. 
Other  WSAs  which  support  significant  bird  hunt- 
ing are  High  Rock  lake,  Fox  Range,  Calico  Moun- 
tains, Selenite  Mountains,  Blue  lakes,  North  and 
South  Jackson  Mountains,  Pahute  Peak  and  Tobin 
Range.  Other  small  game  hunting  such  as  dove, 
rabbit  and  Hungarian  partridge  occur  within  the 
WSAs  but  use  is  considered  low. 

Deer  hunting  accounts  for  the  majority  of  big 
game  hunting  in  the  WSAs,  with  antelope  hunting 
locally    Important.         Poodle    Mountain    WSA    is 


estimated  to  receive  over  3,600  visitor  hours  of 
big  game  hunting,  with  antelope  and  deer  hunting 
roughly  equivalent  in  total  use.  Blue  Lakes  WSA 
also  receives  over  3,600  visitor-hours  of  big 
game  hunting  annually,  mostly  for  deer.  Signi- 
ficant big  game  hunting  also  occurs  in  the  High 
Rock  Lake,  Fox  Range,  Calico  Mountains,  Mount 
Limbo,  South  and  North  Jackson  Mountains  and 
Pahute  Peak  WSAs. 

The  Black  Rock  Desert  region  in  general ,  and  the 
Black  Rock  Range  in  particular,  has  long  been  a 
major  rock  collecting  area.  Two  WSAs  currently 
estimated  to  receive  in  excess  of  3,600  visitor- 
hours  of  rockhounding  annually  are  Pahute  Peak 
and  the  Calico  Mountains.  The  Black  Rock 
Desert,  North  Black  Rock  Range,  High  Rock  lake 
and  the  Selenite  Mountains  WSAs  also  have  well- 
known  rock  collecting  areas  which  receive  con- 
siderable recreational  use. 

Sightseeing  (historic  and  prehistoric,  nature 
study  and  casual  viewing)  is  a  particularly 
important  recreational  pursuit  in  the  Black  Rock 
Desert  region.  The  Applegate-lassen  Trail  route 
which  passes  through  the  High  Rock  Lake  and 
Pahute  Peak  WSAs  is  a  major  recreation  attrac- 
tion. Many  recreationists  combine  trips  along 
the  Trail  route  with  rockhounding,  four-wheel 
driving,  camping  and  hiking.  The  Black  Rock 
Desert  WSA  also  attracts  a  large  number  of 
sightseers  and  four-wheel  drivers  because  of  its 
unique  beauty  and  challenges.  Collection  of 
archeological  artifacts  is  an  illegal,  but  none- 
theless popular,  recreational  activity  in  many 
of  the  WSAs.  Other  WSAs  which  attract  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  sightseers/nature  viewers  are 
Blue  Lakes,  Alder  Creek,  Calico  Mountains, 
Pahute  Peak,  North  Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt 
and  the  North  and  South  Jackson  Mountains. 

Primitive  recreation  activities  (backpacking, 
dayhiking,  mountain  climbing,  horsepacking  and 
camping)  are  generally  less  popular  than  are 
motorized  and  motor-supported  activities  in  the 
district  WSAs.  Dayhiking  is  considered  the  most 
popular  primitive  recreation  activity,  with  Blue 
Lakes  WSA  receiving  an  estimated  3,600  visitor- 
hours  or  more  annually.  Although  actual  use 
figures  are  lacking,  High  Rock  Lake,  Calico 
Mountains,  Alder  Creek,  South  Jackson  and  Pahute 
Peak  WSAs  are  estimated  to  each  receive  between 
600  and  3,600  visitor-hours  of  dayhiking  and 
backpacking  annually.      Much  of   this  use  is  in 
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Table  2-3.   Estimated  Recreational  Use  in  Wilderness  Study  Areas 
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association  with  other  recreational,  pursuits, 
mainly  sightseeing,  rockhounding  and  camping. 
Mountain  climbing  is  most  popular  in  the  Mount 
Limbo  and  South  Jackson  Mountains  WSAs,  but 
fewer  than  3,600  visitor-hours  annually  are 
estimated  to  accrue  in  either  WSA,  HorsepackLrg 
is  most  popular  in  Blue  lakes,  Alder  Creek  and 
the  Kbrth  and  South  Jackson  Mountains  WSAs,  but 
with  no  one  WSA  receiving  more  than  3,600 
visitor-hours  annually. 

Other  recreational  activities  of  note  in  certain 
WSAs  include  off-road  vehicles  (ORV)  and  fish- 
ing. Most  ORV  use  occurs  in  support  of  other 
activities,  especially  hunting.  The  Black  Rock 
Desert  WSA,  however,  supports  considerable  CRV 
use,  as  does  Pahute  Reak,  Roodle  Mountain  and 
High  Rock  Lake  WSAs.  Most  ORV  use  is  limited  to 
the  desert  piedmonts  which  fringe  many  WSAs  and 
the  existing  roads  and  ways.  Fishing  is  an  im- 
portant recreational  use  in  the  Blue  Lakes  WSA, 
with  the  North  and  South  Jackson  Mountains  WSAs 
also  supporting  modest  recreational  fishing. 

SUMMARY  OF  CURRENT  SITUATION 

Several  of  the  18  WSAs  stand  out  as  regionally 
important  suppliers  of  recreation  opportunities. 
In  particular,  Poodle  Mountain  and  Mount  Limbo 
WSAs  for  hunting,  Blue  Lakes  WSA  for  fishing  and 
dayhiking  and  the  Black  Rock  Desert  area  (High 
Rock  Lake,  Calico  Mountains,  Black  Rock  Desert, 
Bahute  Peak  WSAs)  for  sightseeing,  rockhounding 
and  ORVs,  are  the  most  notable. 

Recreation  use  is  lowest  in  the  Fox  Range,  Pole 
Creek,  Selenite  Mountains,  China  Mountains, 
Tobin  Range,  North  Black  Rock  Range  and  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt  WSAs.  Overall, 
primitive  recreation  is  less  prevalent  than 
those  activities  traditionally  utilizing 
motorized  vehicles. 

RANGE 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

There  are  a  total  of  114  allotments  used  by  118 
permittees  in  the  entire  Winnemueca  District. 
Of  this  total,  23  allotments  and  40  permittees 
or  20  percent  and  34  percent,  respectively,  are 
affected  by  the  18  WSAs  (see  Table  2-4,  Present 
Grazing  Management  Situation  in  WSAs) .  Live- 
stock licensed  use  consists  of  cattle  and  sheep. 


Periods-of-use  vary,  ranging  from  as  little  as 
two  weeks  for  some  sheep  operations 
to  year-round  for  some  cattle  operations.  In 
the  Augusta  Mountains  WSA,  the  only  sheep  use  is 
in  spring  for  trailing  purposes. 

Four  of  the  affected  allotments  have  existing 
Allotment  Management  Flans  (AMPs)  while  three 
others  are  in  various  stages  of  developing 
Coordinated  Resource  Management  Plans  (CRMP). 
The  remaining  affected  allotments  will  likely  go 
through  the  coordination  and  consultation  pro- 
cess as  soon  as  it  can  be  organized. 

Base  grazing  levels  for  livestock  are  active 
preferences  or  negotiated  adjustments.  The  re- 
cently completed  Management  Framework  Plan,  Step 
III,  for  Range  Management  states:  (1)  changes  in 
allotment  base  grazing  levels  will  be  negotiated 
through  CRMP;  (2)  after  grazing  decision  is 
issued,  monitoring  plans  will  be  established, 
with  adjustments  at  the  third  and  fifth  years 
and  (3)  a  decision  changing  active  preference 
will  not  be  issued  until  monitoring  and/or  CRMP 
group  recommendations,  and/or  baseline  inven- 
tory, or  a  combination  of  these  has  provided 
sufficient  data  to  support  a  decision  to  that 
effect.  Therefore,  the  present  livestock  situa- 
tion will  continue  as  is  to  a  large  degree  until 
each  allotment  or  combination  of  allotments  can 
go  through  coordination  and  consultation. 

Through  the  land-use  plans  and  the  Paradise- 
Eenio  and  Soncma-Gerlach  Grazing  EISs  the  Bureau 
is  proposing  to  categorize  all  allotments  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  selective  management 
policy.  This  policy  is  based  on  the  grouping  of 
allotments  into  three  selective  management  cate- 
gories according  to  specific  local  management 
criteria.  Allotments  sharing  similar  character- 
istics would  be  grouped  through  allotment  analy- 
sis into  the  M,  I  or  C  categories  (i.e.,  M  = 
maintain  or  improve  the  existing  situation;  I  = 
Improve  the  existing  situation;  or  C  =  manage 
the  lands  in  a  custodial  manner).  (See  present 
Grazing  Management  Situation  in  WSAs-Table  2-4.) 

Those  allotments  in  the  I  category  would  receive 
priority  in  funding  and  manpower,  because  they 
have  a  higher  potential  for  resource  Improvement 
and  have  the  most  potential  from  a  cost-benefit 
point.  No  improvements  are  presently  planned 
for  the  M  or  C  allotments,  however,  some  could 
be  proposed  at  a  later  date. 
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Table  2-4 

Present  Grazing  Management  Situation  in  WSAs 
in  the  Wiimemucca  District 


WSA 

No.  WSA  Name 


007  High  Rock  lake 

01.2  Poodle  Mountain 

014  Fox  Range 

014A  Pole  Creek 

019    Calico  Mountains 
108    Augusta  Mountain 


Allotment 
Soldier 
Meadows 
Laadville 


Percent  of 
Number  of      Management    Allotment      Kind  of 
Permittees    Category  *    in  WSA  Stock 

1 


Buffalo  Hills    3 
Coyote         2 


Rodeo  Creek 


Pole  1 

Rodeo  Creek  1 


Calico 


I 

M 

I 

M 


C 
I 


Jersey  Valley 
Hole-in-the- 
wall 
Fish  Creek 


C 

I 


200  Selenite  Moun  tains  Blue  Wing 


15 

17 

28 
14 

38 


cattle 
cattle 

cattle 

cattle 
sheep 

cattle 
sheep 


cattle 

cattle 
sheep 


Period-of      Present  ADMs 
-Use  in  WSA 

year-round 

04-01/11-30 


03-01/01-01 
04-01/12-01 
04-15/05-20 

year-round 

03-01/03-16 

12-06/02-28 

05-01/09-03 

year-round 
12-06/03-16 


53 

37 

56 

16 
3 


cattle 
cattle 

cattle 
sheep 

cattle 

sheep 


year-round 
11-01/04-30 

year-round 
Spring  trail 

03-01/02-28 
12-12/03-25 

12-07/03-17 


2,411 
436 

3,338 

427 

2,456 


407 
26 


cattle      04-01/10-15        1,370 


585 
1,498 

2,163 


730 


201    Mount  limbo 

Blue  Wing 

3 

I 

2 

cattle 
sheep 

03-01/02-28 
12-07/03-25 

487 

406P  China  Mountain 

South  Buffalo 

2 

M 

4 

cattle 

year-round 

513 

406Q  Tobin  Range 

Pleasant 
Valley 

4 

C 

7 

cattle 

03-01/12-31 

877 

600    Blue  lakes 

Aider  Creek 
Knott  Creek 
Pine  Forest 

2 
2 
1 

I 
I 

I 

6 
7 

7 

cattle 
cattle 
cattle 

year-round 
year-round 
04-11/12-31 

707 
422 
679 

600D  Alder  Creek 

Knott  Creek 

2 

I 

9 

cattle 

year-round 

543 

603    South  Jackson 
Mountains 

Jackson  Mountains 

1 

M 

12 

cattle 

year-round 

1,472 
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Table  2-4 

(Continued) 

Present  Grazing  Management  Situation  in  WSAs 


: 

Ln  the  Winnemucca  District 

Percent  of 

WSA 

Number  of 

Management 

Allotment 

KLnd  of 

Period  of 

Present  AUMs 

No. 

WSA  Name 

Allotment          Permittees 

Category  * 

in  WSA 

Stock 

Use 

in  WSA 

606 

North  Jackson 
Mountains 

Happy  Creek 

1 

C 

7 

cattle 

04-01/12-31 

261 

Jackson  Creek 

1 

M 

2 

cattle 

year-round 

245 

Deer  Creek 

1 

C 

17 

cattle 
sheep 

04-01/07-31 
11-01/11-30 

128 

620 

Black  'Rock  Desert 

Pine  Forest 

1 

I 

2 

cattle 

04-11/12-31 

194 

Paiute  Meadows 

2 

I 

23 

cattle 

03-22/11-31 

1,800 

Jackson  Mountains 

1 

M 

15 

cattle 

year-round 

1,840 

Old  Gunnery  Range 

-0- 

C 

SO 

-0- 

Non- 
adjudicated 

-0- 

Deer  Creek 

1 

c 

12 

cattle 
sheep 

04-01/07-31 
11-01/11-30 

91 

621 

Pahute  Beak 

Soldier  Meadows 

1 

I 

7 

cattle 

year-round 

1,125 

Paiute  Meadows 

2 

I 

17 

cattle 

03-22/11-31 

1,331 

Old  Gunnery  Range 

-0- 

c 

1 

-0- 

Non- 
adjudicated 

-0- 

622 

North  Black  Rock 
Range 

Soldier  Meadows 

1 

I 

7 

cattle 

year-round 

235 

Paiute  Meadows 

2 

I 

3 

cattle 

03-22/11-31 

1,125 

827 

North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt 

Little  Owyhee 

2 

I 

12 

cattle 

04-11/09-05 

5,386 

Bullhead 

1 

I 

I 

cattle 

04-26/09-30 

1 

*  M  -  Maintenance;  T  -  Intensive;  C  -  Custodial 


Source:  From  Information  in  the  Winnemucca  District  Office  Files,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca, 
Nevada,  1983. 
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i  ssignatlon  of  a  WSA  as  wilderness  would  not  be 
grounds  for  changing  the  number  of  animal  unit 
months  (ADMs)  permitted  inside  these  areas.  The 
final  Wilderness  Management  Policy  prohibits  us- 
ing wilderness  status  or  wLlderness  designation 
as  a  sole  means  of  decreasing  or  increasing  AUMs 
,1  an  allotment.  Any  change  in  existing  ADMs  in 
s  WSA  must  be  based  on  the  results  of  monitoring 
the  needs  of  competing  uses. 

Nearly  all  livestock  users  employ  motorized 
vehicles  on  public  land  in  the  day-to-day  con- 
duct of  their  operation.  Uses  are  for  surveil- 
lance, salting,  project  maintenance  and,  in  some 
instances,  transporting  livestock.  A  very  few 
of  the  permittees  use  fixed-wirg  aircraft  or 
helicopters  for  surveillance  purposes. 

RANGELAND  IMPROVEMENTS 

All  WSAs  have  rangelard  improvements  such  as 
spring  developments  or  corrals  which  were  built 
by  the  Bureau  or  permittee  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  livestock  distribution.  Maintenance 
of  these  existing  rangeland  improvements  would 
be  allowed  to  continue  under  wilderness  manage- 
raent.  The  occasional  use  of  motor  vehicle, 
notorized  equipment  and/or  mechanical  transport 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  rangeland  im- 
provements would  be  permitted  when  practical  al- 
ternatives are  not  available.  Some  WSAs  contain 
allotments  which  have  been  proposed  to  be 
ioanaged  under  intensive  grazing  management 
systems  which  would  call  for  new  developments. 
The  construction  of  new  rangeland  improvements 
would  be  permitted  if  determined  to  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  resource  protection  (rarge- 
land and/or  wilderness)  and  the  effective  man- 
agement of  these  resources.  Bureau  policy  is  to 
implement  rangeland  developments  which  are  cost- 
effective.  Prior  to  initiation  of  any  develop- 
ment, an  environmental  assessment  would  be  pre- 
pared to  determine  its  multi-resource  benefit 
and  to  aid  in  determining  its  cost-effective- 
ness. 

New  improvements  such  as  fence  building,  spring 
developments,  pipelines,  water  catchments  and 
the  like  would  be  allowed  in  designated  wilder- 
ness areas,  subject  to  the  criteria  stated  on 
pages  23-25  of  the  Wilderness  Management  Policy 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  improvements  would 
blend  into  the  surrounding  environment.  Vehicle 
access  into  WSAs  would  be  allowed  on  a  temporary 
basis  only  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  new 
developments. 


WILDLIFE 


BIG  GAME 


There  are  only  two  species  of  big  game — mule 
deer  and  pronghDm  antelope — that  occupy  the 
WSAs  in  the  district.  Mule  deer  are  the  most 
abundant  and  widespread,  and  both  occupy  much 
the  same  areas  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
district— High  Rack  Lake,  Fox  Range,  Bale  Greek, 
Poodle  Mountain  and  Calico  Mountains  WSAs.  Cur- 
rently, population  of  both  species  are  at  rela- 
tively high  levels  due  to  improved  harvest 
management  and  relatively  mild  winters  which 
allow  for  better  survival  of  the  young.  The 
only  population  numbers  available  for  the  dis- 
trict are  those  from  Nevada  Department  of  Wild- 
life, based  on  their  game  management  units.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  break  these  numbers  down 
frcm  the  large  units  to  the  smaller  site  speci- 
fic WSAs  because  of  the  high  risk  of  error. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert  WSA, 
mule  deer  can  be  found  in  all  other  WSAs  at  some 
particular  time  during  the  year — winter,  sunnier 
or  yearlong.  Migration  of  mule  deer  is  usually 
altitudinal;  they  occupy  valley  floors  and  lower 
slopes  during  winter  and  ascend  the  mountains 
during  sunmer. 

Antelope  are  less  prevalent  than  mule  deer,  oc- 
cupying only  six  of  the  WSAs  to  seme  degree, 
generally  yearlong •  In  the  Poodle  Mountain  WSA 
the  winter  population  increases  when  antelope 
migrate  into  the  area  to  winter.  Populations  in 
other  units  remain  fairly  constant  yearlong. 

There  are  several  winter  concentration  areas  for 
both  species  located  within  several  of  the  WSAs. 
Winter  areas  are  considered  critical  use  areas 
as  this  is  where  the  animals  are  most  concen- 
trated durirg  the  critical  seasons  of  the  year, 
primarily  during  winter. 

Several  areas  within  the  district  have  been 
identified  as  potential  sites  for  bighorn  sheep 
reintroduction.  However,  none  of  these  poten- 
tial areas  are  in  any  of  the  WSAs  and  therefore 
bighorn  sheep  will  not  be  addressed  further. 

GAME  BIRDS 

All  WSAs  in  the  district  contain  at  least  one  or 
more  species  of  game  birds.  The  relative  abun- 
dance of  each  species  varies  from  WSA  to  WSA  due 
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to  variations  in  habitat  conditions,  such  as 
presence  or  absence  of  rocky  outcrops,  free 
water  or  dense  sagebrush.  Major  species  present 
in  descending  order  of  abundance  over  the 
district  are  chukar  partridge,  valley  quail  and 
sage  grouse.  Scattered  concentrations  of  Gambel 
quail,  mountain  quail  and  mourning  doves  can 
also  be  found  in  a  few  WSAs. 

FURBFARERS 

Njmerous  species  of  furbearers  occur  throughout 
the  district  and  in  the  WSAs  in  varying  numbers 
with  no  species  considered  relatively  abundant 
in  numbers.  Species  present,  but  not  in  order 
of  importance,  are  kit  fox,  cougar,  bobcat, 
cottontail  rabbit,  beaver  and  rauskrat.  Naarly 
every  WSA  has  at  least  one  of  these  species 
present . 

THREATENED  AND/OR  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

There  are  no  known  threatened  and/or  endangered 
wildlife  species  in  any  of  the  WSAs. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Cultural  resource  inventory  in  the  majority  of 
the  WSAs  has  been  limited  to  a  few  intensive 
and/or  extensive  project-related  surveys.  Thus, 
very  little  specific  information  is  available 
concerning  cultural  resources  in  most  of  the 
areas  being  considered  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion. However,  in  the  Blue  Lakes  and  Alder 
Creek  WSAs  a  considerable  amount  of  inventory 
data  has  been  collected  as  a  result  of  the 
extensive  archeological  surveys  conducted  by  the 
BIM  in  the  Fine  Forest  Recreation  Area  between 
1977  and  1979. 

Also,  interest  in  the  geothermal  potential  of 
the  Black  Rock  Desert  has  resulted  in  numerous 
small  archeological  clearances  in  this  WSA.  A 
few  excavations  and  research  projects  conducted 
in  the  various  WSAs  have  contributed  additional 
information.  Most  notable  among  these  projects 
are  the  paleontological  excavation  in  the  Black 
Rock  Desert  WSA  and  rockshelter  and  lithic 
scatter  excavations  in  the  North  Fork  of  the 
little  Humboldt  and  Blue  Lakes  WSAs.  A  Class  I 
cultural  resources  inventory  (literature  review) 
(1983)  provides  a  general  overview  of  the 
history  and  prehistory  of  the  district. 


A  total  of  340  prehistoric  sites  have  been  re- 
corded in  Wirmeraucca  District  WSAs.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  these  sites  are  located  in  the 
Blue  lakes  WSA.  Although  this  is  an  archeolo- 
gically  sensitive  area,  the  high  proportion  of 
recorded  sites  in  this  WSA  is  partially  due  to 
the  great  amount  of  inventory  conducted.  Other 
WSAs  with  numerous  known  sites  are  the  Black 
Rock  Dasert  and  the  North  Black  Rock  Range. 

Appendix  A-13  summarizes  by  WSA  the  following: 
numbers  and  types  of  recorded  cultural  resource 
sites,  inventory  status,  National  Register  and 
potentially  eligible  National  Register  sites, 
excavation  projects  undertaken  in  the  past  and 
sites  with  excavation  potential. 

Earliest  known  archeological  sites  in  the  Winne- 
mucca  District  WSAs  and  surrounding  areas  date 
to  approximately  8000  B.C.  However,  a  paleonto- 
logical site  in  the  Black  Rock  Dasert,  estimated 
to  be  approximately  20,000  years  old,  may  be 
associated  with  human  use.  More  recent  abori- 
ginal sites  are  associated  with  use  by  Northern 
Faiute  and  Shoshone  peoples  and  date  frcm 
approximately  1300  A.D.  to  the  early  twentieth 
century. 

The  most  prevalent  aboriginal  site  types  are 
lithic  scatters  (stone  lithic  debris  frcm  tool- 
making  activities)  and  isolated  finds  (generally 
projectile  points  or  isolated  instances  of  tool- 
making  activities).  Native  Americans  of  this 
region  generally  followed  a  nomadic  lifestyle, 
moving  from  area  to  area  on  their  seasonal 
rounds  as  they  gathered  plant  resources,  procur- 
ed raw  materials  for  tool  production  and  hunted 
game.  Consequently,  most  archeological  sites  in 
the  district  are  surface  sites.  A  few  lithic 
scatters  do  have  depth  and  contain  evidence  of 
repeated  use.  Rock  shelters  also  ware  often 
used  repeatedly  over  time  and  frequently  prove 
to  be  rich  sources  of  information  about  prehis- 
toric settlement  and  subsistence  patterns. 
Lithic  scatters  and  rock  shelters  with  depth 
have  high  potential  for  excavation  and  scienti- 
fic research.  Rock  art,  hunting  blinds  and 
pebble  mounds  are  other  important  archeological 
site  types  found  in  the  Winnemucca  District 
WSAs. 

A  total  of  80  historic  sites  have  been  recorded 
in  Winnemucca  District  WSAs.  Tne  majority  of 
these    are    Basque    aspen    carvings    in    the    Blue 
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lakes  WSA.  Early  exploration  and  emigration 
routes  pass  through  soma  WSAs  as  well.  Most 
significant  of  these  is  the  Applegate-Lassen 
Trail,  an  emigrant  trail  used  by  California-  and 
Oregon-bound  wagon  traffic  during  the  mid  1800s. 
A  one-raiie-wide  trail  corridor ,  which  includes 
parts  of  the  High  Rock  lake  and  Pahute  Peak 
WSAs,  is  listed  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  Fly  Canyon  Wagon  Slide,  a 
major  site  on  the  trail  is  in  the  High  Rock  Lake 
WSA,  and  the  reported  grave  site  of  trail  blazer 
Peter  Lassen  in  the  Pahute  Peak  WSA  are  also 
listed  on  the  National  Register.  The  High  Rock 
Lake  WSA  also  contains  physical  reimants  of  the 
trail.  The  Nobles'  Route,  a  cutoff  frcm  the 
Applegate-lassen  Trail,  passed  through  portions 
of  the  Poodle  Mountain  WSA.  The  John  C.  Fremont 
Exploring  Route  of  1843-44  also  passed  through 
the  High  Rock  Lake  and  Fox  Range  WSAs . 

Other  historic  sites  in  Winnanucca  District  WSAs 
include  line  shacks,  mine  cabins,  homesteads  and 
other  sites  associated  with  historic  ranching, 
mining  and  settlement. 

Lnauthorized  collection  and  excavation  are  among 
the  major  causes  of  deterioration  of  cultural 
resource  sites  in  the  Wirmeniucca  District.  Roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  cultural  resource  sites  dram- 
atically increase  the  potential  for  vandalism  by 
providing  access  to  these  sites.  The  inaccess- 
ibility of  cultural  resource  sites  located  with- 
in WSAs  has  resulted  in  sites  in  those  areas 
being  in  generally  better  condition  than  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  district. 

Since  inventory  data  is  sparse  for  most  WSAs, 
additional  Rational  Register  eligible  sites  or 
sites  with  excavation  potential  may  be  present. 
Gently  sloping  land  in  the  vicinity  of  past  or 
present  permanent  water  sources  and/or  sources 
of  koappable  stone  are  the  most  archeologically 
sensitive  areas  in  the  Winnemucca  District  WSAs. 

Most  culturally  sensitive  WSAs  are  the  Black 
'Sock  Desert  (high  potential  for  paleontological 
and  prehistoric  lakeshore  associated  lithic 
scatters),  the  Blue  Lakes  and  Alder  Creek  WSAs 
(high  potential  for  hunting/butchering  and 
seasonal  occupation  sites  and  historic  Basque 
aspen  carvings),  High  Rock  Lake  and  Pahute  Peak 
WSAs  because  of  association  with  the  Applegate- 


Lassen  Trail.  The  western  side  of  the  South 
Jackson  Mountains  WSA  is  paleontologically 
sensitive  as  wall.  Sites  rated  SI  and  S2  and 
sites  with  excavation  potential  (see  Appendix 
A-13)  are  also  culturally  sensitive  areas. 

NATIVE  AMERICANS 

There  are  two  Indian  Reservations  (McDarmitt  and 
Summit  Lake)  and  two  colonies  (Winnemucca  and 
Lovelock)  in  the  Winnemucca  District.  The  Pyra- 
mid Lake  Reservation  is  outside  the  district  but 
adjoins  the  Fox  Range  and  Pole  Creek  WSAs. 
Native  American  residents  of  these  reservations 
and  colonies  are  Northern  Paiute  and  Shoshone. 
Many  tribal  members  also  live  off  the  reserva- 
tions or  colonies,  in  towns  or  on  ranches. 

Native  Americans  attach  special  importance  to 
lakes,  springs  (particularly  hot  springs), 
caves,  mountains  and  unusual  geologic  formation 
because  of  spiritual  values  associated  with 
these  features.  Pock  shelters,  rock  art,  burials 
and  migration  routes  are  also  considered  to  be 
particularly  valuable  remnants  of  Native  Ameri- 
can culture.  Some  Native  Americans  have  ex- 
pressed objections  to  excavation  of  burials  by 
archeologLsts.  Wilderness  designation  would 
provide  additional  protection  for  Native  Ameri- 
can sites  of  sociocultural  importance. 

Although  some  Native  Americans  are  partially  de- 
pendent on  hunting  for  sustenance,  most  hunting 
is  done  on  reservation  lands  and  very  little  oc- 
curs within  the  WSAs.  Some  Native  Americans 
gather  wild  plants  from  the  public  lands  for 
food,  medicinal  and  craft  purposes.  Pine  nut 
harvesting  is  particularly  important.  However, 
the  only  WSA  ttfiich  contains  pine  nuts  is  the 
Augusta  Mountains  and  these  are  not  utilized  by 
local  Native  Americans  primarily  because  more 
abundant  sources  are  available  closer  to  their 
place  of  residence.  Ifee  of  the  WSAs  for  gather- 
ing of  other  types  of  plants  is  minimal. 

The  major  concern  about  wilderness  designation 
expressed  by  Native  Americans  involves  the  re- 
strictions they  fear  wilderness  might  place  on 
grazing  operations.  However,  although  there  are 
some  Native  American  livestock  operators  with 
allotments  adjoining  the  WSAs,  there  are  none 
with  grazing  rights  within  these  areas. 
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LANDS 


MOUNT  UMBO  (201) 


There  are  five  WSAs  that  contain  no  private  in- 
holdings  while  13  WSAs  contain  a  grand  total  of 
7,305  acres.  All  18  WSAs  contain  cherrystem 
roads  or  deadend  routes  to  some  degree.  Three 
WSAs  have  utility  corridors  that  conflict  with 
boundaries — one  corridor  is  established  and  two 
are  designated .  Che  WSA  has  a  Desert  land  Entry 
(DIE)  application  on  it.  There  are  Free  Use 
Permits,  rights-of-way  and  a  communication  site 
associated     with     several     other     WSAs.  The 

above-listed  land  uses  are  shown  for  each  WSA. 

HIGH  ROCK  LAKE  (007) 

Private  inholdings  total  80  acres  in  this  unit. 
In  addition,  there  are  480  acres  of  split  owner- 
ship (private  minerals  and  federal  surface)  in 
the  unit.  There  is  also  an  80-acre  withdrawal 
for  a  range  improvement  reservoir. 

FOODIE  MOUNTAIN  (012) 

There  are  3,706  acres  of  private  inholdings 
scattered  throughout  this  unit,  160  acres  of 
which  have  publicly  owned  minerals. 

FOX  RANGE  (014) 

There  are  400  acres  of  private  inholdings  in  the 
unit.  There  is  also  an  existing  utility  corri- 
dor along  the  northwest  boundary  which  extends 
into  the  unit, 

POLE  CREEK  (01 4A) 

This  unit  contains  no  private  inholdings. 

CALICO  MOUNTAINS  (019) 

This  unit  contains  no  private  inholdings. 

AUGUSTA  MOUNTAIN  (108) 

There  are  no  private  inholdings  in  this  unit. 

SEIENTTE  MOUNTAINS  (200) 

Private  inholdings  total  167  acres  in  this  unit. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  Free  Use  Permit  to  the 
Nevada  Department  of  Highways  for  42  acres. 
There  also  is  a  designated  utility  corridor 
along  the  northwest  and  western  boundaries. 


There  are  81  acres  of  private  inholdings  in  this 
unit.  In  addition,  there  is  a  designated  util- 
ity corridor  along  the  wast  boundary. 

CHINA.  MOUNTAIN  (406P) 

This  unit  contains  80  acres  of  private  inhold- 
ings. 

T0BIN  RANGE  (406Q) 

This  unit  contains  120  acres  of  private  inhold- 
ings and  one  Free  Use  Permit  for  gravel  located 
along  the  western  boundary  road. 

BLUE  IAKES  (600) 

This  unit  has  40  acres  of  private  inholdings. 

ALEER  CREEK  (6O0D) 

No  private  inholdings  are  present  in  this  unit. 

SOUTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  (603) 

This  unit  contains  80  acres  of  private  inhold- 
ings. 

NORTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  (606) 

This  unit  contains  681  acres  of  private  inhold- 
ings. Also  present  within  the  unit  are  three 
Free  Use  Permits  to  Humboldt  County  for  gravel 
pits  along  the  western  boundary. 

BIACK  ROCK  DESERT  (620) 

Private  inholdings  total  35  acres  for  this  unit. 
3h  addition,  there  is  a  DIE  for  323  acres  and  a 
two-mile  long  telephone  right-of-way  along   the 
northwest  boundary. 

PAHUTE  PEAK  (621) 

Within  this  unit  are  80  acres  of  private  inhold- 
ings. There  also  is  a  temporary  ccaminication 
site  on  Pahute  Peak. 

NORTH  BIACK  ROCK  RANGE  (622) 

There  are  715  acres  of  private  inholdings  within 
this  unit. 
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NCRTH  FORK  OF  THE  LITTLE  HUMBOLDT  (827) 

This  unit  contains  80  acres  of  private  Mold- 
ings. In  addition,  there  is  a  seven-mile-long 
natural  gas  pipeline  right-of-way  paralleling 
the  northwest  boundary. 

SOCIAL  ASSESSMENT 

The  social  assessment  is  based  on  public  com- 
ments received  throughout  the  wilderness  study 
process;  comments  made  by  Humboldt  and  Pershing 
County  Commissioners  at  EIS  briefings  (summer 
1982);  comments  from  and  interviews  with  repre- 
sentatives of  interest  groups  and  private  indiv- 
iduals who  attended  EIS  scoping  meetings  in 
Reno,  Gerlach  and  Winnemucca  (summer  1982); 
social  conditions  and  public  attitude  informa- 
tion contained  in  Paradise-Denio  and  Soncraa- 
Gerlach  Planning  Area  Analyses  (1979,  1980)  and 
Paradise-Denio ,  Soncma-Gerlach  Grazing  EISs 
(1981),  as  well  as  other  pertinent  literature. 

The  18  WSAs  lie  partially  or  completely  in  the 
five  Nevada  counties  of  Humboldt,  Pershing, 
Washoe,  lander  and  Churchill.  However,  only  the 
Augusta  Mountain  W3A  includes  portions  of 
Churchill  and  lander  Counties.  Since  very 
little  use  or  interest  in  the  Augusta  Mountain 
or  other  Winnemucca  DLstrict  WSAs  has  originated 
from  these  two  counties,  the  social  analysis 
will  focus  on  Humboldt,  Pershing  and  Washoe 
Counties . 

Residents  of  the  portions  of  these  counties 
which  lie  within  the  Winnemucca  DLstrict  tend  to 
be  rurally  oriented  and  their  attitudes  are  pre- 
dominantly anti-wilderness.  Reno  residents  and 
other  regional  residents  within  a  day's  drive  of 
WSAs  (including  residents  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  Sacramento  and  Boise)  have  expressed 
both  preservationist  and  pro-development  atti- 
tudes. 

The  opportunities  for  solitude  in  a  natural 
setting,  which  designated  wilderness  areas  would 
offer,  tend  to  be  more  in  demand  by  urban 
dwellers  who  want  to  escape  the  hectic  pace, 
congestion  and  commercialism  of  the  city  than  by 
the  rural  residents  of  the  district  who  live 
life  at  a  more  relaxed  pace  and  who  live  in 
areas  which  are  sparsely  populated  and  surround- 
ed by  vast  acreages  of  fairly  undeveloped  lands. 


A  1981  survey  of  Nevada  residents  by  Senator 
Howard  Cannon  found  that  50%  of  the  respondents 
were  in  favor  of  and  41%  were  not  in  favor  of 
wilderness  designation  (Meierdierck  1983).  How- 
ever, no  percentages  are  available  for  the 
individual  counties. 

State  as  well  as  community  and  county  government 
agencies  and  representatives  have  generally  ex- 
pressed negative  views  toward  wilderness  desig- 
nation, partially  because  no  more  additional 
federal  control  of  public  lands  is  desired  as 
well  as  because  development  is  considered  to  be 
in  the  better  interest  of  the  state  than  preser- 
vation. However,  the  State  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Office  has  supported  wilderness  designation 
because  of  the  additional  protection  which  would 
be  afforded  to  cultural  resources  in  these 
areas.  Also,  the  Nevada  Division  of  State  Parks 
has  been  very  supportive  of  wilderness  designa- 
tion of  Winnemucca  WSAs  throughout  the  entire 
study  process. 

Major  stakeholders  include  local  and  regional 
residents  who  use  the  WSAs  for  recreational  pur- 
poses (mainly  hunters,  CRV  enthusiasts,  rock- 
hounders  and  primitive  recreationists  with  pre- 
servationists' attitudes),  as  well  as  Individ- 
uals with  ranching  or  mining  interests  in  these 
areas. 

A  Nevada  Statewide  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Plan  (SCORP)  survey  conducted  in  1981 
indicates  that  the  majority  of  local  residents 
believe  that  Nevada's  unique  natural  and  unusual 
areas  need  preserving  (47.88%  of  Humboldt  and 
Pershing  County  respondents  strongly  agreed  and 
43.66%  agreed,  while  in  Washoe  County  73.4% 
strongly  agreed  and  19.9%  agreed)  (Meierdierck 
1983).  While  these  findings  indicate  that  most 
local  residents  appreciate  such  areas,  Winne- 
mucca DLstrict  residents  have  generally  express- 
ed the  opinion  that  the  WSAs  in  the  WLimemucca 
DLstrict  are  simply  not  unique  and  do  not  war- 
rant special  protective  measures,  although  the 
Blue  Lakes  and  Mount  Limbo  WSAs  are  considered 
to  be  exceptions  by  some.  Tney  believe  that 
even  if  these  WSAs  were  designated  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enforce  Wilderness  Management 
Policy  regulations  in  these  WSAs  without  unreal- 
istic expenditures  of  money  and  manpower. 
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Residents  of  the  Winriemucca  District  generally 
place  a  high  value  on  individual  freedom  and 
would  prefer  to  see  local  control  of  the  public 
lands.  Use  and  development  of  the  public  lands 
by  livestock  and  mining/ energy  industries  with 
as  few  restrictions  as  possible  is  generally 
favored  by  the  local  populace  both  because  of 
the  traditional  importance  of  these  industries 
to  the  local  economy  and  because  of  a  predomin- 
antly utilitarian  world  view. 

Motorized  and  motor-supported  recreation  activ- 
ities, particularly  hunting,  represent  the  most 
popular  use  of  the  public  lands  by  local  resi- 
dents. Wilderness  designation  is  generally  op- 
posed by  this  group  of  users  because  GRV  recrea- 
tion would  be  eliminated  in  these  areas  as  well 
as  access  for  sportsmen  and  others  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  driving  to  the  sites  of  their  re- 
creation activities.  According  to  a  1980  survey 
conducted  by  the  Governor's  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  Nevada,  88%  of  Humboldt  and  90%  of 
lershing  and  Washoe  County  respondents,  as  well 
as  88%  of  respondents  for  the  entire  state  of 
Nevada,  do  not  want  access  reduced  to  the  out- 
of-doors  . 

Seme  individuals,  including  local  senior  citizen 
groups,  have  objected  to  wilderness  designation 
because  they  feel  that  elderly  and/or  handicap- 
ped persons  would  be  excluded  from  recreation 
opportunities  due  to  their  impaired  physical 
condition. 

Rock  collecting  associations,  based  mainly  in 
central  California,  are  not  opposed  to  wilder- 
ness designation  in  general,  but  do  object  to 
inclusion  of  portions  of  the  Black  Rock  Range 
and  the  Calicos  where  they  have  historically 
collected  minerals  and  gems tones  for  jewelry 
making  and  display,  resignation  would  cut  off 
motorized  access  to  these  areas. 

Persons  associated  with  mineral  and  energy  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  local 
residents,  feel  that  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  leave  open  to  development  any  lands  in 
WSAs  with  known  or  speculative  development  po- 
tential. It  is  felt  that  poor  local  and  national 
economic  conditions  and  high  unemployment  levels 
make  it  imperative  to  keep  as  many  opportunities 
for  exploration  and  development  open  as  poss- 
ible, as  wall  as  keeping  time  and  money-^on- 
suraing  constraints  to  a  minimum. 


Wilderness   designation  is  viewed  as  increas: 
the  IMted  States'  dependence  on  foreign  impo: 
because    of    the    additional    restrictions    whi, 
would  be  placed  on  mineral  and  energy  develop 
ment.      Miners   feel    that  wilderness  designati'. 
would  cause  areas   to  be  shut  off  frcra  explor 
tion  before   there  was  time   to   fully  determi 
their  mineral   potential.      They  also   point  & 
that  future  technological  advances  could  crea 
a  demand  for  or  make  available  critical  mineral 
or   energy  sources  which  presently  are  unknown 
unextractable  or  considered  to  be  of  low  value . 

Also,   there  are  many  small  miners  who   prosperf 
on  the  district  lands  and   place  high  value 
their    freedom  to   prospect  and    to   pursue   the: 
dream  of  "striking  it  rich."     These  individua 
view  wilderness  designation  as  restricting  the 
opportunities   to   pursue    this   integral    part   t 
their  lives. 

Conservationists    favor    wilderness    designation 
for  all  18  WSAs  because  of  the  additional  pro- 
tection from  development  and  other  surface-dis- 
turbing activities  which  would  be  afforded  the? 
areas.      They  place  high  value  on  the  opportun 
ities    for    solitude    and    primitive    recreatic 
which  would  be  enhanced  and   preserved   for  pre 
sent   and    future  generations   through  wildernes 
designation. 

In  their  opinion,   providing  opportunities  for 
wide    variety    of    wilderness  experiences    is    -• 
least  as  important  a  use  of  the  public  lands  e 
the    opportunities    for  development.       They  fee] 
that  there  are  ample  public  lands   still  avail 
able  for  resource  use  and  development  which  have 
not  been  recommended  for  wilderness  designation. 

Conservationists   strongly   believe   that    all   ] 
WSAs    possess  wilderness    characteristics    which 
make  them  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  Natior 
Wilderness   System.      Hjwever,   they  are  particu- 
larly concerned  that  the  Black  Rock  Desert  WS/' 
as  well   as   other  WSAs    in   this   vicinity  which 
they    consider    to    be    part    of    the    Black    Roc!': 
Desert    Complex    (High    Rock    lake,  Calico    Mxi 
tains,    Eahute    Beak,     North    and    South    Jacks- 
Mountains),   became  designated  wilderness  areas, 
It  is  felt   that   these  WSAs   provide  unique  wil 
derness  experience   opportunities  which  are  r. 
available  in  any  other  WSA  or  designated  wilder- 
ness   area    in    the    united    States.       The    Cuinr; 
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River,  the  vast  playa,  as  well  as  the  presence 
of  important  paleontological  and  archeological 
sites  and  historic  trails  are  some  of  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  these  areas  vhich  in 
their  estimation  make  this  area  deserving  of  any 
extra  expenditures  of  money  and  manpower  which 
management  problems  might  demand. 

The  Blue  lakes,  Alder  Creek,  Mount  limbo  and  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt  WSAs  are  also 
considered  to  be  especially  deserving  of  wilder- 
ness designation  by  conservationists. 

ECONOMIC  ASSESSMENT 

The  EIS  study  area  includes  Pershing  and  Humbol- 
dt Counties  and  portions  of  Washoe,  lander  and 
Churchill  Counties.  However,  the  affected  envi- 
ironment,  for  purposes  of  economic  analysis,  is 
confined  to  Bershing  and  Humboldt  Counties  and 
that  portion  of  Vfeshoe  County  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns  of  Gerlach  and  Empire  (Gerlach  Town- 
ship). Any  potential  for  population,  employ- 
ment or  income  effects  beyond  this  area  is 
negligible . 

POPULATION 

Table  2-5  shows  population  data  and  projections 
for  the  study  area.  The  stronger  growth  in  pop- 
ulation for  Humboldt  County  reflects  the  in-mig- 
ration  resulting  from  expansion  of  the  city  of 
WInnemucca  as  a  regional  trade  and  tourism  cen- 
ter. The  area  is  sparsely  populated  with  popu- 
lation density  in  Humboldt  County  averaging  less 


than  0.8  persons  per  square  mile,  and  Pershing 
County  averaging  approximately  0.5  persons  per 
square  mile. 

TN30ME  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Nb  specific  data  on  income  and  employment  are 
available  for  Gerlach  Township,  but  the  local 
economy  is  based  on  the  employment  of  railroad 
maintenance  crews,  cultivation  of  approximately 
5,000  acres  of  high  protein  alfalfa,  a  U.S. 
Gypsum  Company  plant  in  Empire,  ranching  and  ex- 
penditures by  hunters  and  other  recreationists . 

Table  2-6  lists  the  sectoral  and  total  income 
and  employment  and  relative  importance  of  each 
sector  for  the  study  area  composed  of  Humboldt 
and  Pershing  Counties.  Figures  for  1980  show 
trade,  government,  construction  and  agriculture 
to  be  the  primary  sources  of  employment. 

Unemployment  rates  as  of  March  1980  ware  4.0 
percent  for  Humboldt  County  and  4.8  percent  for 
Pershing  County.  The  state  average  rate  was  5.1 
percent.  The  unemployment  rate  has  increased 
since  the  1980  figure,  reaching  14.8  percent  in 
Humboldt  County  and  8.5  percent  in  Pershing 
County  as  of  January  1983.  The  average  for  the 
state,  in  January  1983,  was  11.1  percent. 

In  1980,  construction  and  trade  were  the  major 
sources  of  income,  followed  by  agriculture  and 
government.  Annual  per  capita  personal  income 
for  1980  was  $9,127  in  Humboldt  County  and 
$8,790  in  Pershing  County,  while  the  state 
average  was  $10,723. 


Affected  Area 
And 

Table  2-5 

Population  (1970-1980) 
Projections 

1970 

1980 

%  Change 

Projections 

1970-80 

1990 

2000 

Pershing  County 
Humboldt  County 
Gerlach  Township* 

2,670 

6,375 

579 

3,408 

9,434 

583 

27.6 

48.0 

0.7 

4,783 

14,223 

587 

5,210 

16,703 

591 

Source:     Population    -  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  March  1981. 

Projections  -  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  September  1982. 

*Projections  for  Gerlach  Township  are  B1M  estimates. 
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Table  2-6 
Total  Income  and  Employment  in  1980 
For  Humboldt  and  Pershing  Counties,  Combined 


EMPLOYMENT 


Persons 


Percent 


income 


$1,000     Percent 


Agriculture 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Trade 

Services 

Government 

Other 


840 

435* 

863 

261 

1,273 

729* 

1,040 

1,123 


13.1 
4.9 
13.5 
3.6 
19.7 
12.4 
15.8 
17.0 


14,101 

14.4 

8,381* 

5.4 

22,838 

23.3 

3,433 

3.5 

15,400 

15.7 

9,164* 

10.8 

13,546 

13.8 

11,032 

13.1 

TOTALS 


6,564 


100.0 


97,895  100.0 


Source:     Regional  Economic  Information  System,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  University  of  Nevada,  1982. 
*    BLM  Estimates 
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Environmental  Consequences 


CHAPTER  3 
Environmental  Consequences 


This  chapter  describes  the  anticipated  impacts 
and  environmental  consequences  of  the  alterna- 
tives, including  the  preferred  alternative.  The 
ensuing  analysis  of  each  WSA  will  be  by  alterna- 
tive and  by  each  of  the  resource  elements  pre- 
viously described,  where  applicable. 

When  the  following  subheadings — mitigating 
measures,  short-term  use  versus  long-term  pro- 
ductivity, and  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commitments  of  resources — do  not  appear,  impacts 
are  considered  insignificant  and  therefore,  no 
discussion  was  necessary.  All  adverse  impacts 
are  considered  to  be  "unavoidable  adverse 
impacts"  which  cannot  be  mitigated. 

BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

1.  The  Bureau  will  have  the  resources  to  devel- 
op and  implement  wilderness  management  plans  for 
areas  designated  wilderness. 

2.  The  Bureau  will  have  the  resources  to  manage 
the  WSAs  under  the  Interim  Management  Iblicy 
(IMP)  regulations  until  they  are  either  released 
or  formally  designated  as  wilderness  by  Con- 
gress. 

3.  livestock  and  wild  horse  and  burro  use  will 
be  maintained  at  the  levels  described  in  the 
rangeland  program  summary  for  the  district. 

4.  Range,  wildlife  and  other  improvements  will 
be  installed  and  maintained  by  customary  methods 
when  site-specific  environmental  assessments 
show  wilderness  values  will  not  be  compromised. 

5.  Wilderness  designation  would  not  significant- 
ly impact  private  lands.  All  foreseeable  uses 
and  developments  of  the  private  lands  would  be 
compatible  with  wilderness  designation. 

6.  Once  an  area  is  designated  by  Congress  as 
wilderness,  all  activities  conducted  therein 
would  be  guided  by  the  Bureau's  Wilderness  Man- 
agement Iblicy. 

7.  Short-term  impacts  are  considered  to  be  those 
which  would  occur  over  a  five-year  period  after 
designation  while  long-term  impacts  are  those 


occurring  more  than  five  years  after  designa- 
tion. 

8.  The  Bureau  will  have  adequate  funding  to 
cover  the  increased  costs  of  constructing  neces- 
sary range  and  wildlife  habitat  improvements  to 
wilderness  specifications. 

9.  For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  it  is 
assumed  that  the  presence  of  a  mining  claim  or 
mineral  lease  implies  valid  existing  rights 
until  a  validity  exam  proves  otherwise. 

THRESHOLDS 


A  threshold  is  a  standard  used  by  a  resource 
specialist  to  judge  whether  or  not  actions 
proposed  in  alternatives  would  cause  significant 
impacts  and  if  so,  whether  the  impacts  would  be 
adverse  or  beneficial. 

WILDERNESS 

Designation  of  an  area  as  wilderness  is  consid- 
ered a  significantly  beneficial  impact  if  it 
would  preserve  mandatory  wilderness  characteris- 
tics (size,  naturalness,  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and/or  primitive  and  unconfined  recreation) 
that  would  be  lost  without  designation.  A  sig- 
nificantly adverse  impact  occurs  when  an  alter- 
native deletes  areas  reasonably  manageable  as 
wilderness  according  to  the  Wilderness  Manage- 
ment ROlicy  so  that  the  remainder  of  the  WSA 
would  no  longer  qualify  for  or  be  manageable  as 
wilderness. 

EtERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Exploration  and  production  of  those  energy  and 
mineral  commodities  with  high  or  moderate  poten- 
tial are  considered  to  be  significantly  impacted 
by  wilderness  designation,  because  these  re- 
sources would  not  be  immediately  available  for 
exploration  and/or  production. 

RECREATION 

A  significant  impact  occurs  when  an  alternative 
changes  annual  recreation  hours  for  a  given 
activity  by  five  percent  or  more  wLthin  the 
Winnemucca  District. 
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RANGE 

The  oriLy  impact  to  range  would  be  the  disallow- 
ing of  vegetative  manipulation  in  WSAs.  This 
would  result  in  potential  AUMs  of  forage  not  be- 
coming available,  but  these  are  potential  AUMs 
not  presently  being  depended  upon  by  the  opera- 
tor for  maintaining  current  livestock  numbers. 
Denying  the  manipulation  would  not  result  in  a 
significant  Impact  to  the  operators  or  to  the 
range  program.  Therefore,  there  is  no  basis  for 
establishing  a  threshold  of  significance  for 
range. 

WILDLIFE 

There  are  no  habitat  manipulation  projects  plan- 
ned anywhere  in  the  district.  Since  wildlife 
projects  such  as  guzzlers,  fencing  and  the  like 
would  be  permitted  in  wilderness,  there  would  be 
no  significantly  adverse  impacts  to  wildlife  and 
no  basis  for  establishing  a  threshold. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

The  threshold  for  significantly  adverse  impacts 
to  cultural  resource  sites  would  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  or  damage  to  any  scientifically  or  educ- 
ationally valuable  sites.  Any  reduction  in  op- 
portunities for  damaging  or  destroying  cultural 
resource  sites  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
resource. 

LANDS 

There  are  no  anticipated  impacts  to  the  lands 
program  that  cannot  be  easily  mitigated .  There- 
fore, there  would  be  no  significant  impacts  to 
the  land  use  program  as  it  relates  to  wilderness 
and  no  basis  for  establishing  a  threshold. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  threshold  for  significant  impacts  to  local 
communities  would  be  a  ten  percent  change  fran 
existing  population  levels,  a  five  percent 
change  frcm  existing  income  levels,  or  a  five 
percent  change  frcm  existing  employment  levels. 

The  threshold  for  significant  impacts  to  indiv- 
iduals is  the  existing  situation  or  status  quo. 
Any  change  in  the  quality  of  life  of  an  individ- 
ual   or    perceived    changes    in   opportunities    to 


maintain  or  improve  an  individual's  quality  of 
life  would  be  considered  a  significant  impact. 

ECONOMICS 

No  objective  measure  of  what  represents  a  signi- 
ficant impact  is  available.  Therefore,  for  pur- 
poses of  economic  analysis,  the  following  thres- 
holds are  assumed:  (1)  a  five  percent  change  in 
net  ranch  income,  (2)  a  ten  percent  change  in 
rancher  wealth,  (3)  a  five  percent  change  in  the 
employment  or  sales  of  any  economic  sector  and 
(4)  a  one  percent  change  in  total  EIS  area 
(Bjraboldt  and  Itershing  Counties)  employment 
(professional  judgement). 

GENERAL  IMPACTS 

Not  all  resources  are  subject  to  impacts  in 
every  WSA  and/or  under  each  alternative.  Re- 
sources are  discussed  beyond  the  General  Impacts 
Section  only  when  there  are  specific  impacts  in 
individual  WSAs  or  under  certain  alternatives. 

WILDERNESS 

Wilderness  designation  would  protect  an  area's 
natural  character,  wilderness  values,  unique 
ecosystems  and  landfoims.  Energy  and  mineral 
exploration  and  development,  use  of  motorized 
vehicles  and  equipment,  road  building,  and 
range,  wildlife  and  recreation  developments  not 
compatible  with  wilderness  resources  would  be 
restricted  under  wilderness  designation.  Haw- 
ever,  the  Wilderness  Management  Itolicy  (ELM 
1981)  allows  for  "nonconforming  but  accepted 
uses"  to  occur  when  valid  existing  rights  are 
exercised.  Such  "uses"  might  include  develop- 
ment of  and  motorized  access  to  valid  mining 
claims  and  private  inholdings. 

Restricting  many  land  uses  within  designated 
wilderness  would  enhance  the  preservation  of  a 
WSA's  existing  natural  and  undeveloped  character 
and  would  maintain  existing  opportunities  for 
experiencing  either  solitude  or  nonmotorized  and 
undeveloped  types  of  primitive  and  unconfined 
recreation.  Moreover,  scenic,  ecologic,  botanic, 
zoologic,  cultural,  scientific  and  historic  val- 
ues and  other  resources  which  benefit  frcm  lack 
of  development  would  be  preserved  or  allowed  to 
evolve  in  a  natural  environment  for  enjoyment 
and  study  by  present  and  future  generations. 
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ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GE0L3GY 

WSAs  include  regions  of  known  production  or  po- 
tential, regions  with  direct  and  indirect  evid- 
ence of  potential  resources  and  regions  that 
appear  unfavorable  (see  Chapter  2,  Energy,  Min- 
erals and  Geology-Unit  Analyses  for  rankings  or 
the  Wilderness  Technical  Report  (1983)  for  more 
details).  Impacts  to  each  WSA's  energy  and 
mineral  interests  were  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  known  and/ or  potential  resources  and  were 
ranked  according  to  classification  and  level  of 
confidence  schemes  (see  Figure  2-1  and  the 
Energy,  Minerals  and  Geology-lhit  Analyses  in 
Chapter  2). 

Wilderness  designation  of  areas  containing 
energy  and  mineral  potential  becomes  a  signifi- 
cant impact  because  these  resources  would  not 
then  be  immediately  available  for  exploration 
and/or  production.  This  impact  of  unavailabil- 
ity becomes  even  more  significant  for  those 
mineral  commodities  which  are  currently  on  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile  list 
because  this  nation  is  critically  short  of  these 
materials  and  must  depend  on  foreign  sources. 

Many  minerals  known  or  suspected  to  be  present 
in  WSAs  are  on  the  critical  and  strategic  miner- 
als stockpile  list.  The  amount  of  land  avail- 
able for  future  exploration  for  these  critical 
minerals  would  decrease  significantly  if  the 
study  areas  are  designated  as  wilderness. 

Ifolders  of  mining  claims  in  WSAs  may,  under  pre- 
sent federal  guidelines  (see  Biter im  Management 
lolicy)  continue  to  work  those  claims  as  long  as 
they  do  not  impair  the  wilderness  values  of  the 
study  area.  These  constraints,  however,  may 
make  it  difficult  for  the  claimant  to  perform 
the  work  necessary  to  demonstrate  a  valid  dis- 
covery. After  December  1,  1983,  or  the  date 
Congress  designates  a  WSA  as  wilderness,  which- 
ever is  later,  only  those  mining  claimants  or 
mineral  lessees  who  can  demonstrate  a  valid 
discovery  as  of  that  date  will  be  allowed  to 
continue  work,  regardless  of  whether  the  claims 
are  pre-  or  post-FLPMA.  Claimants  and  lessees 
could,  therefore,  lose  the  money  and  effort  they 
had  invested  up  to  that  time,  as  well  as  the 
claims  or  leases. 

If  a  valid  discovery  has  been  made  on  a  mining 
claim  or  mineral  lease  within  a  designated  wil- 
derness then  full  development  would  be  allowed 
under  the  Wilderness  Management  Policy. 


RECREATION 

Wilderness  designation  impacts  recreation  use  by 
(1)  restricting  motorized  travel,  thereby  re- 
ducing vehicular-supported  recreation;  (2)  main- 
taining or  enhancing  natural  settings  necessary 
for  solitude  and  primitive  and  imconfined 
recreation  and  (3)  increasing  public  awareness 
of  an  area. 

Recreation  on  the  WLnnemucca  District  and  its 
WSAs  is  currently  oriented  toward  more  tradi- 
tional, vehicular-supported  activities  such  as 
hunting,  rockhounding  and  sightseeing;  there- 
fore, wilderness  designation  could  significantly 
reduce  or  displace  recreation  use.  This  is  even 
true  for  some  primitive  recreation  activities. 
For  example,  restricting  motorized  access  across 
desert  bajadas  may  cause  the  would-be  hiker  to 
walk  several  additional  miles  before  reaching 
a  mountain  range  of  interest.  Although  many  re- 
creation activities  can  theoretically  still 
occur  under  wilderness  management  (e.g.,  rock- 
hounding,  hunting,  camping),  many  recreationists 
would  likely  choose  to  go  where  vehicular  access 
is  not  restricted. 

Wilderness  designation  would  probably  draw 
attention  to  the  WSAs,  potentially  increasing 
primitive  recreation  use.  In  the  last  decade, 
desert  wild  areas  have  gained  in  popularity 
among  recreationists.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
identify  how  much  increased  use  in  a  wilderness 
area  is  due  to  wilderness  designation  and  how 
much  is  attributed  to  a  natural  increase  in  use, 
particularly  in  those  areas  where  recreational 
use  is  very  low.  Although  wilderness  literature 
often  cites  large  increases  in  use  following 
wilderness  designation,  most  studies  are  from 
Forest  Service  wildernesses  with  dissimilar 
characteristics.  Furthermore,  according  to  a 
recent  Forest  Service  publication,  "the  effect 
[of  designation]  is  neither  strong  nor  univer- 
sal" (leterson  1981).  Consequently,  the  expect- 
ed increase  in  recreation  use  from  wilderness 
designation  within  the  Wirmemucca  District  is 
low.  Wilderness  designation  would,  however, 
provide  statutory  assurance  that  primitive 
recreation  opportuiities  would  be  available  to 
the  public  over  the  long  term. 

Recreation  Impacts  By  Alternative 

All  Wilderness 

This  action  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  primitive  recreation  activ- 
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ities  such  as  hiking,  backpacking  and  moun tain- 
climbing,  and  a  significantly  adverse  impact  to 
motorized  recreation  activities  (professional 
judgement) . 

No  Wilderness 

This  action  would  not  result  in  a  significant 
impact  to  recreation  (professional  judgement). 

MFP  II  Recommendation 

This  action  would  result  in  a  significantly  be- 
neficial impact  to  primitive  recreation  activ- 
ities (hiking,  backpacking,  mountain-climbing), 
but  would  not  significantly  impact  motorized  re- 
ational  activities  (professional  judgement). 

Wilderness  Emphasis 

This  action  would  result  in  a  significantly  be- 
neficial impact  to  primitive  recreation  activ- 
ities such  as  hiking,  backpacking,  and  mountain- 
climbing;  it  would  not  result  in  a  significant 
impact  to  motorized  recreation  activities  (pro- 
fessional judgement). 

Preferred  Alternative 

This  action  would  result  in  a  significantly  be- 
neficial impact  to  primitive  recreation  activ- 
ties  (hiking,  backpacking,  mountain-climbing) 
but  it  would  not  significantly  impact  motorized 
recreation  (professional  judgement). 

RANCH 

Current  Bureau  policy  regarding  livestock  graz- 
ing is  to  group  allotments  into  three  selective 
management  categories— -M  for  maintain  or  improve 
the  existing  situation;  I  for  improve  the  exist- 
ing situation;  or  C  for  manage  the  lands  in  a 
custodial  manner.  Efforts  would  be  concentrated 
on  those  allotments  in  the  I  category  that  show 
a  potential  for  improvement  and  which  would 
respond  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  Means  of 
accomplishing  the  objectives  may  require  range- 
land  developments  and  improvements  to  facilitate 
grazing  management,  and  adjustment  of  livestock 
numbers  when  monitoring  indicates  such  a  need. 

Allotments  in  the  M  and  C  categories  are  less 
apt  to  receive  new  range  improvements  at  this 
time  unless  the  permittee  bears  the  expense. 


The  Winnemucca  District  is  using  the  Coordinated 
Resource  Management  Planning  (CRMP)  process  to 
develop  a  management  program  for  each  allotment 
or  combination  of  allotments.  This  coordination 
and  consultation  process  consists  of  public 
users,  interest  groups,  agencies  and  affected 
individuals  working  together  to  develop  plans  of 
action  within  the  parameters  of  the  Bureau's 
planning  decisions,  laws  and  regulations.  Tne 
result  is  a  commitment  by  all  to  a  multiple  use 
coordinated  plan  for  implementing  decisions. 
Cn  those  allotments  where  coordination  and  con- 
consultation  interest  is  lacking,  an  Allotment 
Management  Plan  (AMP)  would  be  developed. 

The  alternative  selected  for  the  WSA,  the  type 
of  management  selected  for  the  allotment  (M,  I 
or  C)  and  the  acreage  of  the  allotment  in  the 
WSA  will  determine  the  amount  of  impact  wilder- 
ness designation  would  place  on  rangeland 
management. 

The  Wilderness  Management  Policy  (WMP)  prohibits 
certain  actions  (e.g.,  vegetative  manipulations) 
from  taking  place  within  designated  wilderness 
areas.  These  restraints  could  hinder  the  live- 
stock operator  and  the  Bureau  in  developing  an 
intensive  management  plan  for  those  allotments 
classified  as  I  since  I  allotments  are  the  ones 
most  in  need  of  improvanents  and  developments. 
It  is  assumed  that  all  range  improvements  would 
be  allowed  in  wilderness  areas,  subject  to  the 
standards  set  forth  on  pages  23-25  of  the  Wil- 
derness Management  Policy. 

Intensively  managed  allotments  would  require  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  rangeland  develop- 
ments. These  actions  would  require  more  vehicle 
travel  for  construction  and  subsequent  mainten- 
ance purposes  than  the  less  intensive  and  nonin- 
tensive  allotments.  For  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing existing  rangeland  developments  in  wilder- 
ness areas,  the  occasional  use  of  motor  vehicles 
may  be  allowed  where  such  uses  occurred  prior  to 
designation,  unless  such  uses  would  conflict 
with  wilderness  objectives.  In  that  case,  other 
means  would  have  to  be  employed  which  could  in 
turn  cause  a  slight  but  insignificant  increase 
in  maintenance  expense . 

In  an  effort  to  mitigate  visual  impacts  result- 
ing from  new  rangeland  developments,  natural 
materials  would  be  used  wherever  possible. 
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Impacts  on  each  allotment  resulting  from  range- 
land  Improvements  cannot  be  readily  assessed  at 
this  time  since  proposed  rangeland  improvement 
locations  for  each  allotment  have  not  been  de- 
termined. The  locations  and  extent  of  projects 
for  each  allotment  would  depend  on  the  findings 
of  the  CMP  process  or  MP.  Ihe  only  exception 
to  this  is  for  vegetative  manipulation  projects. 
Those  areas  identified  for  manipulation  in  the 
Paradise-Denio  and  Sonoraa-Gerlach  Grazing  EISs 
and  accepted  in  MFP  III  are  used  in  this  EIS  for 
the  purpose  of  analyzing  impacts  and  are  the 
best  information  available.  However,  these 
areas  will  be  subject  to  review  by  the  CMP 
canmittees  and  some  or  all  may  or  may  not  take 
place  as  proposed. 

There  are  five  allotments  in  six  WSAs  (High  Sock 
lake,  Fox  Range,  Selenite  ^fountains,  >bunt 
limbo,  Blue  lakes,  North  Black  Rock  Range) 
containing  areas  identified  for  vegetative 
manipulation,  a  practice  not  permitted  in 
wilderness  areas.  The  potential  AUMs  from  these 
areas  would  therefore  be  foregone  by  the 
livestock  operators.  Since  these  are  potential 
AUMs  not  presently  being  utilized  by  the 
operators,  the  operators  would  not  be  forced  to 
take  a  reduction  from  their  present  grazing 
levels  if  these  potential  AUMs  were  never 
realized.  Therefore,  there  would  be  no 
significant  adverse  or  beneficial  impacts  to  the 
range  program. 

WILDLIFE 

With  the  exception  of  the  No  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive, all  the  alternatives  would  provide  some 
degree  of  protect!011  to  wildlife  habitat  and 
certain  species  through  wilderness  designation. 

There  would  be  no  significant  impacts  to  wild- 
life resulting  from  wilderness  designation  since 
wildlife  habitat  improvement  projects  such  as 
fencing,  spring  developments  and  water  catch- 
ments are  considered  to  be  compatible  with  wil- 
derness if  the  projects  meet  the  policy  guide- 
lines set  forth  on  pages  23-25  of  the  Wilderness 
Management  Policy.  Since  there  are  no  habitat 
manipulation  projects  planned,  no  impacts  from 
such  projects  are  anticipated. 

Designation  of  a  large  block  of  land  as  wilder- 
ness would  prohibit  vehicular  access  into  the 
area.  This  could  create  an  impact  to  big  gams 
harvest  as  nearly  all  units  with  big  game 
experience  an  increase  in  vehicle  use  during  the 
big  game  hunting  season. 


Closing  areas  to  ORV  use  could  create  a  more 
secure  area  for  big  game,  but  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  this  would  cause  a  significant 
increase  in  big  game  numbers  since  all  big  game 
migrate  into  and  out  of  all  WSAs  at  present  and 
should  continue  to  do  so  even  if  an  area  is 
designated  wilderness. 

Furbearers  are  present  to  some  degree  in  all 
WSAs.  The  harvesting  of  furbearers,  except  for 
commercial  trapping  ventures  (no  incidences  of 
which  presently  occur  in  any  of  the  WSAs) ,  would 
continue  to  be  allowed  in  designated  wilderness 
areas.  Since  ORVs  are  not  utilized  to  a  signi- 
ficant extent  in  the  present  harvesting,  wilder- 
ness designation  would  not  create  an  impact  on 
furbearer  harvest.  However,  the  absence  of  OR\fe 
and  associated  man  could  cause  a  slight  increase 
in  numbers  of  certain  furbearers,  but  it  is 
doubtful  that  it  would  be  a  significant 
increase. 

Under  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative,  all  wild- 
life species  and  habitat  presently  existing  in 
WSAs  would  continue  to  be  subjected  to  the  pre- 
sent effects  of  CRV  use,  mining  and  other  forms 
of  surface  disturbance  which  could  cause  habitat 
loss,  which  in  turn  could  alter  species  composi- 
tion and  density.  However,  this  is  not  to  say 
that  if  areas  are  not  designated  wilderness  pre- 
sent activities  and  uses  would  eventually  lead 
to  wholesale  destruction  of  wildlife  species  and 
habitat.  Under  the  policy  of  multi-resource 
management,  the  Bureau  is  mandated  to  prevent 
such  destructive  actions  and  activities  from 
occurring. 

There  would  be  no  significantly  adverse  or  bene- 
ficial impacts  to  the  wildlife  resources  result- 
ing from  any  of  the  alternatives.  Wildlife 
species  and  habitat  would  benefit  on  the  whole 
from  wilderness  designation,  but  not  to  any 
measurably  significant  extent. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Wilderness  designation  would  generally  benefit 
cultural  resources  located  in  the  areas  recom- 
mended for  designation  under  the  various  alter- 
natives. Potential  disturbance  to  known  cultur- 
al resource  sites  as  well  as  to  unsurveyed  cul- 
turally sensitive  areas  in  the  recommended  areas 
would  be  significantly  reduced.  Constraints 
which  would  be  imposed  on  resource  development 
and  use  through  wilderness  designation  would 
provide  cultural  resources  additional  protection 
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from  surface-disturbing  activities.  Since  con- 
struction of  new  access  routes  and  vehicular 
travel  within  the  WSAs  would  be  severely  limited 
by  wilderness  designation,  opportunities  for 
vandalism  of  cultural  resource  sites  would  be 
significantly  reduced  and  sites  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  preserved  for  future  study  and 
appreciation. 

Significant  increases  in  nonmotorized  recrea- 
tional use  of  WSAs  are  not  anticipated  to  occur 
as  a  result  of  wilderness  designation.  However, 
if  such  increases  did  occur,  cultural  resources 
could  be  adversely  impacted  in  those  areas  where 
there  were  concentrations  of  calipers  or  hikers. 

Although  a  ban  on  motorized  vehicles  would  pro- 
tect remote  sites  and  stop  vehicle-related 
damage  to  surface  artifacts  and  features,  the 
cost  of  scientific  study  and  protection  of  cul- 
tural resources  could  be  increased.  Cultural 
resource  surveys  often  rely  heavily  on  the  use 
of  four-$ieel  drive  vehicles  for  gaining  access 
to  study  areas.  Aircraft  are  also  used  to  a 
lesser  extent  for  access,  inventory  and  monitor- 
ing purposes.  Prohibitions  on  use  of  motorized 
vehicles  and  aircraft  use  in  designated  areas 
could  cause  cultural  resource  investigations  to 
be  more  time-consuming  and  expensive  and  would 
limit  the  number  of  sites  that  could  be  patrol- 
led and  monitored  for  vandalism,  since  these 
activities  would  have  to  be  conducted  on  foot. 

Excavation,  stabilization,  restoration  and  in- 
tensive inventory  would  be  allowed  in  designated 
wilderness  areas  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Ibw- 
ever, such  activities  would  require  State  Direc- 
tor approval.  Neither  the  use  of  mechanized 
equipment  nor  any  impairment  of  wilderness 
values  would  be  allowed  within  designated  wil- 
derness areas.  These  requirements  could  result 
in  archeoiogical  investigations  being  slightly 
more  time-consuming  and  costly.  Eenial  of  per- 
mission to  excavate  or  pursue  other  types  of 
archeoiogical  investigation  within  wilderness 
areas  would  adversely  impact  scientific  study  of 
archeoiogical  sites.  Interpretative  projects 
would  not  be  allowed  in  designated  areas.  How- 
ever, cultural  resources  should  not  suffer  sig- 
nificant adverse  impacts  as  a  result  since  in- 
terpretation of  sites  with  educational  potential 
could  be  accomplished  through  signing  at  entry 
points  into  wilderness  areas  or  through  written 
brochures.    Such  educational  efforts  would 


enhance  public  appreciation  of  cultural  features 
and  human  history. 

Specific  management  strategies  and  planned 
actions  will  be  set  forth  in  the  Wilderness  Man- 
agement Plan  developed  for  each  designated  wil- 
derness area.  At  that  time,  in  compliance  with 
Section  106  of  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966,  BIM  would  contact  the  Nevada  State  Histor- 
ic Preservation  Office  and  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation  for  their  comments  on 
the  proposed  wilderness  management  plan. 

Cultural  resources  in  those  WSAs  or  portions  of 
WSAs  not  recommended  for  designation  could  ex- 
perience adverse  impacts  as  the  result  of  non- 
designation.  Unrestricted  vehicular  travel  and 
resource  development  and  use  would  result  in 
continued  deterioration  of  cultural  resource 
sites  due  to  unlimited  opportunities  for  un- 
authorized collection,  site  vandalism  and  sur- 
face-disturbing activities.  However,  the  pos- 
sible additional  expenditures  of  time,  money  and 
manpower  for  cultural  resource  projects  which 
could  occur  if  these  areas  were  designated 
wilderness,  would  be  avoided. 

Wilderness  designation  would  generally  benefit 
Native  Americans  because  it  would  provide  pro- 
tection for  sites  of  sociC"Cultural  importance 
as  wall  as  preserving  the  pristine  condition  of 
these  portions  of  their  native  lands.  Nbndesig- 
nation  of  all  or  part  of  the  WSAs  would  permit 
development  and  use  of  these  lands  to  deterior- 
ate or  destroy  sites  held  sacred  by  Native  Amer- 
icans, as  well  as  to  mar  the  naturalness  of 
these  areas.  Nd  adverse  impacts  to  Native  Amer- 
ican's access  to  traditional  hunting  or  gather- 
ing areas  are  expected  to  occur  under  any  of  the 
alternatives. 

Conclusion 

Cultural  resources  would  generally  benefit  from 
wilderness  designation  because  of  the  increased 
protection  from  surface-disturbing  activities 
and  vandalism.  Some  adverse  impacts  could  be 
experienced  as  a  result  of  increased  costs  and 
manpower  for  archeoiogical  investigations, 
decisions  not  to  allow  research  or  stabilization 
projects,  or  possible  increases  in  primitive 
recreation  enthusiasts  which  could  increase 
cultural  resource  site  vandalism. 
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Overall,  beneficial  impacts  to  cultural  re- 
sources through  wilderness  designation  would 
outweigh  potential  adverse  impacts.  Cultural 
resources  could  be  adversely  impacted  through 
development  and  unrestricted  vehicle  travel  in 
areas  not  recommended  for  designation.  Native 
Americans  would  generally  benefit  from  wilder- 
ness designation. 

IANDS 

Since  the  Wilderness  Management  Iblicy  allows 
access  to  nonfederal  inholdings  and  mining 
claims,  the  only  impacts  wilderness  designation 
would  have  on  land  use  would  be  to  restrict  ex- 
pension  of  existing  corridors,  rights-of-way  and 
communication  sites  and  to  prevent  construction 
of  any  new  developments  of  these  types. 

Access  into  designated  wilderness  areas  would  be 
subject  to  Wilderness  Management  Iblicy  guide- 
lines. 

Under  the  Nb  Wilderness  Alternative,  all  WSAs 
would  return  to  full  multiple-use  management  and 
the  uses  previously  discussed  would  continue  in 
each  WSA  where  they  occur  presently.  The  No 
Wilderness  Alternative  will  not  be  discussed 
further . 

There  are  four  WSAs  in  which  land  use  would  not 
be  adversely  impacted,  regardless  of  the  alter- 
native selected,  since  these  units  contain  no 
private  inholdings,  rights-of-way  or  any  other 
form  of  land  use.  The  four  WSAs  are  Bole  Creek, 
Calico  Mountains,  Augusta  Mountain  and  Alder 
Creek. 

Six  WSAs  contain  only  nonfederal  inholdings 
and/or  mining  claims  to  which  access  cannot  be 
restricted  (High  Rock  lake,  Ibodle  Mountain, 
China  Mountain,  Blue  lakes,  South  Jackson  Moun- 
tains ,  North  Black  Rock  Range) .  Eight  WSAs  have 
at  least  one  form  of  permitted  land  use  and 
could  experience  a  very  minor  impact  from  wil- 
derness designation.  The  three  utility  corri- 
dors that  infringe  into  the  three  WSAs  (Fox 
Range,  Selenite  Mountains,  Mount  limbo)  all  have 
ample  area  outside  the  WSAs  to  expand.  There 
are  numerous  sites  close  by  and  outside  of  the 
three  WSAs  suitable  for  relocating  the  free  use 
permits  presently  located  inside  the  WSAs.  The 
Desert  land  Entry  (DIE)  located  inside  of  the 
Black  Rock  Desert  WSA  can  be  relocated  outside 


of  the  WSA  on  a  suitable  site.  The  ccmmunica- 
tion  site  located  inside  the  Eahute  leak  WSA  was 
approved  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  area 
is  designated  wilderness,  the  site  must  be  re- 
moved. Since  the  permit  holder  agreed  to  the 
condition,  this  could  not  be  considered  an  im- 
impact  to  the  holder  or  lands  program.  The  North 
Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt  WSA  has  a  natural 
gas  pipeline  right-of-way  along  its  northwest 
boundary,  therefore  future  expansion  need  not 
infringe  on  the  WSA. 

Since  all  corridors,  free  use  permits,  the  DIE 
and  cannunication  site  conflicts  can  readily  be 
mitigated,  there  are  no  significantly  adverse  or 
beneficial  impacts  to  the  lands  and  realty  pro- 
gram. 

SOCIAL  ASSESSMENT 

None  of  the  alternatives  are  anticipated  to  sig- 
nificantly impact  local  population  totals  or 
trends,  employment  opportunities,  income  levels 
or  health  and  public  safety.  Ibwever,  it  is 
possible  that  wilderness  designation  could  ad- 
versely impact  persons  associated  with  the 
minerals  and/or  energy  industries,  as  well  as 
local  communities.  Significant  employment  and 
profit  opportunities  could  be  foregone  as  the 
result  of  prohibitions  against  development  of 
minerals  and/or  energy  resources  which  had  not 
been  discovered  at  the  time  of  designation. 
Such  opportunities  could  also  be  foregone  as  a 
result  of  Wilderness  Management  Policy  (WMP) 
costs  which  make  development  economically  un- 
feasible. Ibwever,  these  impacts  are  potential 
and  unquantifiable .  ALso,  the  many  small-scale 
miners  who  prospect  on  the  district  lands  would 
perceive  wilderness  designation  as  a  signifi- 
cantly adverse  impact  to  their  lifestyle  since 
designation  would  reduce  their  opportunities  for 
prospecting  and  "striking  it  rich." 

Wilderness  designation  would  place  additional 
constraints  on  access  to  and  use  of  designated 
portions  of  the  public  lands.  Most  residents  of 
the  Winnemucca  District  would  perceive  this  as 
an  adverse  impact  because  of  the  increased 
federal  control  of  public  lands,  as  wall  as 
because  they  fear  that  changes  in  policy  could 
occur  in  the  future  which  would  prohibit  or 
restrict  uses  presently  allowed  under  the  WMP. 
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Many  local  residents  who  place  a  high  value  on 
motorized  recreation,  as  well  as  Reno  residents 
who  use  the  district  lands  for  this  purpose,  are 
likely  to  view  wilderness  designation  as  a  sig- 
nificantly adverse  impact  to  their  freedom  and 
to  their  recreation  opportunities.  Designation 
would  limit  the  recreational  opportunities  of 
hunters,  rock  collectors,  ORV  enthusiasts  and 
other  motorized  recreationists. 

Most  private  sector  resources  would  be  unaffect- 
ed by  designation.  However,  individuals  with 
private  inholdings  who  wish  to  construct  access 
to  their  property  may  face  some  additional  ex- 
penditures of  time  and  money  due  to  compliance 
with  the  WMP.  Also,  some  private  landowners 
with  lands  adjoining  or  close  to  boundaries  of 
designated  wilderness  areas  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  designation  would  increase  their  prob- 
lems with  trespassers.  This  would  be  viewed  as 
a  significantly  adverse  impact  by  these 
individuals. 

Livestock  operators  with  allotments  in  WSAs 
which  were  designated  as  wilderness  may  exper- 
ience some  adverse  impacts  even  though  grazing 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  at  present  levels 
of  intensity  and  range  improvements  built  in 
accordance  with  WMP  would  be  allowed.  However, 
same  additional  manpower,  time  and  money  expend- 
itures might  be  required  as  a  result  of  prohib- 
itions on  motorized  vehicle  use,  as  well  as  soma 
increased  cost  resulting  from  maintaining  range 
improvements  without  impairing  wilderness 
values.  Also,  some  adverse  impacts  due  to  op- 
portunities foregone  might  be  incurred  since 
vegetative  control  would  not  be  allowed.  Two 
ranchers  also  have  private  inholdings  and  they 
prefer  not  to  be  bound  to  cooperative  agreements 
or  a  land  transfer.  Che  beneficial  impact  which 
ranchers  might  experience  as  the  result  of  wil- 
derness designation  is  that  rustling  of  live- 
stock and  vandalism  might  be  curtailed  due  to 
prohibition  of  vehicular  access. 

Conservationists  would  find  the  All  Wilderness 
Alternative  to  be  most  acceptable  because  in 
their  opinion  all  the  land  included  in  the  WSAs 
is  suitable  for  designation.  Beneficial  impacts 
from  their  point  of  view  would  be  enhancement  of 
the  primitive  recreation  opportunities  as  wall 
as  preservation  of  the  wilderness  character  of 
these  areas  for  the  appreciation  of  future 
generations. 


Nbndesignation  of  all  or  portions  of  any  of  the 
18  WSAs  would  be  viewed  as  a  significantly  ad- 
verse impact  by  these  conservationists  because 
wilderness  values  of  these  areas  would  then  be 
susceptible  to  destruction  through  development 
of  other  surface-disturbing  activities.  They 
would  consider  this  a  significant  impact  to 
wilderness  experience  opportunities  for  present 
and  future  generations.  Many  residents  of  Eeno 
and  other  metropolitan  areas  would  similarly 
feel  that  designation  would  preserve  essential 
opportunities  for  escape  from  urban  conditions 
to  pristine  natural  areas.  Loss  of  such 
opportunities  would  be  viewed  as  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  by  these  parsons. 

Conservationists  would  consider  nordesignation 
of  WSAs  in  the  Black  Rock  Desert  complex,  as 
well  as  the  Blue  lakes,  Alder  Creek,  Mount  Limbo 
and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt  WSAs 
to  be  an  especially  significantly  adverse  impact 
because  they  consider  these  areas  to  have  parti- 
cularly high  wilderness  values.  Individuals  and 
groups  concerned  with  the  Applegate-Lassen  Trail 
would  perceive  nordesignation  of  High  Bock  lake, 
the  Calico  Mountains  and  Pahute  Peak  WSAs  to  be 
a  significantly  adverse  impact  to  educational 
and  cultural  appreciation  opportunities  of  pre- 
sent and  future  generations  because  the  inte- 
grity of  setting  of  this  portion  of  American 
heritage  would  not  receive  the  additional 
protection  offered  by  wilderness  designation. 
Those  concerned  with  the  archeological  and 
paleontological  values  in  the  Black  Rock  Desert 
WSA  would  view  nondesignation  as  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  because  scientific  research 
opportunities  would  be  more  susceptible  to  loss. 

ECONOMICS 

Economic  interest  in  the  WSAs  derives  from  their 
use  for  grazing,  recreation,  mineral  production 
and  taxable  assets.  Analysis  of  these  produc- 
tive uses  of  the  potential  wilderness  resource 
indicates  that  no  significant  alteration  of  the 
area  economy  may  be  expected  because  of  wilder- 
ness designations.  Wilderness  would  have  no 
significant  effect  on  the  tax  structure  itself, 
or  the  amount  of  revenues  received.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  Payments  In  Lieu  of  Tax  funds 
for  Humboldt  and  Pershing  Counties  in  Fiscal 
Year  1981  amounted  to  $512,000. 
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Tne  State  of  Nevada  receives  50  percent  of  all 
mineral  leasing  revenues,  a  percentage  of  graz- 
ing revenues  and  four  percent  of  all  revenues 
from  sale  of  lands  and  materials.  A  portion  of 
these  funds  is  then  redistributed  on  a  pro-rata 
basis  to  the  counties.  Revenues  frcm  sale  of 
lands  and  material  will  be  unchanged.  losses  in 
mineral  leasing  revenues,  while  of  some  value, 
are  insufficient  to  be  considered  significant. 

The  major  problem  underlying  economic  evaluation 
of  minerals  is  the  great  uncertainty  regarding 
the  existence  of  mineral  deposits  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  quality  to  be  commercially  feas- 
ible, long  range  mineral  resource  evaluation 
and  market  demand  estimates  are  at  best  specula- 
tive. Both  mineral  resource  evaluation  and 
development  are  directly  dependent  on  market 
demands  that  may  be  regional,  national  or  world- 
wide in  scope. 

Presently,  there  is  no  mineral  production  within 
any  of  the  WSAs.  However,  there  is  mineral 
revenue  being  generated  from  WSAs  in  the  form  of 
oil  and  gas  and  geothermal  leases.  Average 
annual  lease  revenues  are  estimated  at  $1.50  per 
acre  for  oil  and  gas  leases  and  $3.00  per  acre 
for  geothermal  leases,  of  which  50  percent  is 
returned  to  the  state.  Based  on  these  estimates, 
revenues  (50  percent  of  the  total  lease  fees) 
paid  to  the  State  of  Nevada  are  $285,285  frcm 
leases  within  WSAs.  This  is  based  on  277,750 
acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases  and  51,315  acres  of 
geothermal  leases  within  WSAs.  Filing  fees  for 
mining  claim  recordation  generate  an  additional 
amount  of  revenue,  but  the  exact  amount  is 
unknown. 

Total  revenue  from  all  sources  for  Humboldt 
County  ($3,921,936)  and  Pershing  County 
($2,036,503)  in  fiscal  year  19&-1982  total 
$5,958,439.  Mineral  leasing  revenues  frcm 
within  WSAs  represent  five  percent  of  total 
revenue  available  to  counties  and,  while  cer- 
tainly of  noticeable  value,  they  are  not  signi- 
ficant. While  there  is  no  current  mineral 
production  within  the  WSAs,  and  therefore  no 
income,  there  is  some  unidentified  exploration 
employment  occurring.  This  would  be  foregone 
along  with  any  potential  employment  associated 
with  mineral  development. 

Wilderness  designation  allows  livestock  grazing 
and  range  developments  (except  for  vegetative 


manipulation).  However,  vegetative  manipulation 
is  a  proposed  project  and  represents  potential 
AlMs  of  forage  not  presently  used  by  the  opera- 
tor so,  therefore,  denial  of  vegetative  manipul- 
ation cannot  be  considered  a  true  economic  im- 
pact to  those  operators.  Income  and  employment 
in  the  livestock  industry  would  remain  within 
their  present  levels  and  trends.  Therefore, 
wilderness  designation  would  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant economic  Impact  on  the  range  program. 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  significant 
Increases  in  recreation  use  would  occur,  or  that 
the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  recrea- 
tion use  would  be  accelerated  due  to  designa- 
tion. Ibwever,  initial  and  temporary  changes 
may  be  expected  due  to  publicity  and  increased 
public  awareness.  The  retail  trade  and  services 
industries,  particularly  hotels  and  lodging 
places,  eating  and  drinking  places  and  recrea- 
tion services,  would  benefit  moderately  from  any 
increased  recreation  use.  The  degree  of  enhance- 
ment would  depend  entirely  on  the  tastes  of  the 
recreation  public  and  the  level  of  desirability 
and  challenge  which  is  attached  to  particular 
wilderness  areas.  Any  additional  demand, 
however,  is  expected  to  be  Insufficient  to 
encourage  the  entry  of  new  businesses ,  but  would 
most  likely  be  manifested  In  increased  sales. 

Refer  to  the  Economic  Section  of  the  Technical 
Report  for  more  economic  detail. 

UNIT  IMPACT  ANALYSES 


The  following  section  discusses  only  the 
resources  significantly  impacted  by  each  of  the 
alternatives  in  each  of  the  18  WSAs.  Those 
resources  not  significantly  Impacted  are  not 
discussed  beyond  the  general  Impacts  section. 

Explanation  of  the  percentages  under  the  ENERGY, 
MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY  sections— JThese  are  the 
same  as  in  Chapter  1.  Under  the  All  Wilderness 
Alternative  the  percentages  show  the  portions  of 
the  entire  WSA  where,  e.g.,  metallic  mineral 
potential  is  high  or  moderate  (in  the  High  Rock 
Lake  42  percent  of  the  WSA  has  moderate  poten- 
tial for  gold,  nickel,  etc.).  Under  the  other 
alternatives  the  percentages  show  the  acreage 
included  in  that  alternative  as  a  fraction  of 
the  acreage  under  the  All  Wilderness  Alterna- 
tive. For  example,  under  the  MFP  II  Reconmenda- 
tion  Alternative  24,700  acres  of  moderate 
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mineral  potential  land  (94  percent  of  the  26,200 
acres  under  All  Wilderness)  would  be  designated 
wilderness. 

The  acreages  for  the  various  resources  (oil, 
minerals,  etc.)  and  for  the  levels  of  potential 
(high,  moderate,  etc.)  may  overlap  in  the  WSAs. 
Therefore,  the  percentages  of  an  area's  poten- 
tials may  add  up  to  more  than  100  percent.  Also 
acreage  figures  pertaining  to  mining  claims  are 
for  unpatented  claims.  Acreages  for  patented 
mining  claims  are  included  in  private  inholding. 

HIGH  ROCK  LAKE  (007) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

Designating  all  61,902  acres  as  wilderness  would 
provide  maximum  protection  for  the  WSA's  wilder- 
ness values  and  significant  multiple  resource 
benefits  to  cultural  resources  by  restricting 
development  within  a  portion  of  the  Applegate- 
Iassen  Trail  viewshed.  It  would  not,  however, 
prevent  potential  adverse  impacts  in  several 
areas  with  valid  existing  rights. 

In  particular,  development  on  600  acres  of 
existing  mining  claims,  primarily  along  the 
southeast  boundary,  could  reduce  naturalness  and 
solitude  in  this  area.  In  addition,  two  40-acre 
parcels  of  private  land  and  one  480-acre  parcel 
of  private  mineral  rights  located  south  of  Ply 
Canyon  would  remain  within  the  suitable  areas. 
Although  development  detrimental  to  wilderness 
values  on  these  parcels  is  unlikely,  they  are 
located  in  the  area  with  the  highest  wilderness 
values  as  wall  as  within  the  viewshed  of  the 
Applegate-Iassen  Trail. 

Some  outside  sights  and  sounds  fran  vehicular 
use  on  two  miles  of  cherrystem  roads  in  the 
Donnelly  Creek  drainage  and  along  the  boundary 
roads  would  result  in  very  localized  impacts  to 
solitude  and  apparent  naturalness.  This  would 
not  affect  the  majority  of  the  WSA. 

This  alternative  would  entail  high  surveillance 
costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use  on  about 
5,000  acres  of  land,  with  significantly  lower 
costs  on  an  additional  15,000.  Gains  to  wilder- 
ness values  would  not  be  commensurate  with  costs 
along    the    desert    piedmont    on    the    southeast 


corner  and  along  the  north  and  wast  shores  of 
High  Rock  Lake. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and 
mining  interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for  gold, 
nickel*,  antimony*,  silver,  zinc*,  molybdenum, 
barium,  mercury*  on  26,200  acres  (42%  of  WSA) 

-Nonnetallic  mineral  potential — precious  opal 
high  on  18,900  acres  (31%  of  WSA);  moderate  on 
43,4%  acres  (70%  of  WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential — high  on  18,800  acres  (30% 
of  WSA);  moderate  on  6,300  acres  (10%  of  WSA) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

^fining  claims  -  600  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 

-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  5,935  acres  (10%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

Ihder  All  Wilderness,  approximately  20,000  acres 
of  land  and  13  miles  of  vehicle  ways  currently 
accessible  to  off-road  vehicles  would  be  closed. 
Two  miles  of  cherrystem  roads  would  remain  open 
to  vehicular  use. 

This  would  result  in  a  decrease  in  hunting  and 
camping  now  associated  with  vehicle  use  within 
the  suitable  area,  especially  near  High  Rock 
Lake  and  near  Way  1  (see  map  in  Chapter  1) 
However,  most  of  this  use  would  be  displaced 
elsewhere  within  the  Wirmemucca  District.  Prim- 
itive recreation,  particularly  dayhiking,  would 
increase  slightly. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  Ganeral  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 
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This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
Impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 


OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  recreation,  range,  wild- 
life, cultural  resources  and  lands,  and  to  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


WILDERNESS 

In  this  alternative,  no  part  of  the  High  Rock 
Lake  WSA  would  he  designated  wilderness.  This 
would  allow  land  uses  potentially  detrimental  to 
wilderness  values. 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


Short-term  impacts  would  be  negligible.  In  the 
long  term,  mineral  and  geothermal  exploration 
and  development  within  those  areas  identified  as 
having  significant  resource  potential  could  im- 
pair opportunities  for  solitude  and  naturalness. 

Specifically,  development  of  the  significant 
mineral  areas  within  the  Ply  and  Box  Canyon 
zones  and  the  western  half  of  the  Donnelly  Creek 
zone  would  be  particularly  impairing  to  wilder- 
ness values.  Although  development  of  geothermal 
resources  would  also  impair  wilderness,  the 
existing  Management  Framework  Plan  protects  the 
Fly  Canyon  area  from  detrimental  geothermal 
development  with  a  "no  surface  occupancy"  stipu- 
lation. Development  in  other  areas  with  signi- 
ficant geothermal  potential  would  not  be  signi- 
ficantly detrimental  to  wilderness. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development  or  to  existing  mining 
claimants  or  lessees. 

RECREATION 

The  WSA  would  be  managed  under  the  present 
Management  Framework  Flan,  which  essentially 
maintains  the  existing  recreation  conditions  but 
which  would  allow  resource  development  poten- 
tially impairing  to  recreation.  Primitive 
recreation  and  sightseeing  associated  with  the 
Applegate-Lassen  Trail  would  be  reduced  should 
development  occur.  Most  of  this  reduction  would 
be  displaced  to  other  areas  within  the  Wiimemuc- 
ca  District  and  the  nearby  Susanville  District. 


WILDERNESS 

This  alternative  would  designate  58,100  acres 
(94%)  of  the  WSA  as  wilderness.  Impacts  to  wil- 
derness are  essentially  the  same  as  All  Wilder- 
ness except  that  the  suitable  area  includes  no 
private  land  or  split  estate  private  mineral 
rights.  However,  the  480-^acre  parcel  of  private 
mineral  rights  is  surrounded  by  the  suitable 
portion,  and  mineral  development  there  would 
adversely  impact  wilderness  in  the  adjoining 
area. 

Since  this  alternative  did  not  include  the  land 
near  High  Rock  Lake  as  suitable,  surveillance 
costs  to  control  ORV  use  are  slightly  lower  than 
under  All  Wilderness. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  24,700 

acres  (94%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential— high  -  18,900 

acres  (100%) 
-Nonnetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

39,500  acres  (91%) 
-Geothermal  potential— high  -  16,500  acres  (88%) 
-Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  5,800  acres 

(92%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 
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-Mining  claims  -  600  acres  (100%) 

-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  5,935  acres  (100%) 

RECREATION 


Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 


This  action  is  essentially  the  same  as  All  Wil- 
derness, except  that  off-road  vehicle  access  to 
High  Rock  Lake  and  on  three  miles  of  vehicle 
ways  would  not  be  restricted .  This  would  result 
in  slightly  less  displacement  of  vehicular- 
oriented  recreation  than  under  All  Wilderness. 
Primitive  recreation  would  increase  slightly. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


-Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  22,200 

acres  (85%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential— high  -  16,200 

acres  (86%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

38,200  acres  (88%) 
-Geothermal  potential— high  -  14,200  acres  (76%) 
-Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  5,500  acres 

(87%) 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

WILDERNESS 


This  action  would  designate  53,900  acres  (87%  of 
the  WSA)  as  wilderness.  Impacts  to  wilderness 
are  similar  to  All  Wilderness  except  that  the 
suitable  area  includes  no  private  land  or  split 
estate  private  mineral  rights.  However,  the  480- 
acre  parcel  of  private  mineral  rights  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  suitable  portion,  and  mineral 
development  there  would  adversely  impact  wilder- 
ness in  the  adjoining  area. 

Surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle 
use  are  considerably  less  than  under  All  Wilder- 
ness due  to  the  deletion  of  the  north  and  west 
shore  of  High  Rock  Lake  and  the  desert  piedmont 
on  the  southeast  corner.  About  15,000  acres  of 
land  now  accessible  to  off-road  vehicles  remain 
in  the  suitable  portion,  resulting  in  moderate 
surveillance  costs. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 


An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  500  acres  (83%) 

-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  5,935  acres  (100%) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  close  approximately 
15,000  acres  of  land  and  eight  miles  of  vehicle 
ways  now  accessible  to  off-road  vehicles. 
Impacts  to  recreation  would  be  similar  to  All 
Wilderness  except  less  reduction  in  hunting  and 
camping  associated  with  vehicles  is  expected. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

WILDERNESS 

Designation  of  14,000  acres  (23%)  of  the  WSA  as 
wilderness   would   result   in   protection   for   the 
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WSA's  highest  wilderness  values  and  provide  sig- 
nificant multiple  resource  benefits  to  cultural 
resources  by  restricting  development  within  a 
portion  of  the  Applegate-Iassen  Trail  viewshed. 

However,  wilderness  designation  will  not  prevent 
potential  adverse  Impacts  from  120  acres  of 
mining  claims  on  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the 
suitable  area.  Although  this  alternative  does 
not  include  any  private  land,  480  acres  of 
private  mineral  rights  are  located  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  suitable  portion,  and  mineral 
development  there  would  adversely  Impact  wilder- 
ness values  in  the  adjoining  area. 

Although  wilderness  protection  is  foregone  on  77 
percent  of  the  WSA,  the  wilderness  values  in 
this  area  are  not  high.  Future  development  of 
the  significant  mineral  zones  within  the  non- 
suitable  portion  would,  however,  reduce  solitude 
and  naturalness.  This  includes  the  south  half 
of  the  Box  Canyon  zone  and  the  western  half  of 
the  Donnelly  Creek  zone. 

Surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road  vehicles 
within  the  suitable  area  are  projected  to  be 
very  low. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
Interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  7,200 

acres  (27%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

14,000  acres  (32%) 
-Geothermal  potential— high  -  6,800  acres  (36%) 

An  adverse  Impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  holding  the  following  mineral 
rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  120  acres  (20%) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  close  about  one  mile  of 
vehicle  way  and  3,000  acres  of  land  currently 
accessible  to  off-road  vehicles.  Three-fourths 
of  the  WSA  would  be  managed  under  the  existing 
Management  Framework  Plan,  which  essentially 


maintains  the  existing  recreational  environment 
but  which  would  allow  for  resource  development 
potentially  Impairing  to  recreation. 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  very  slight 
reduction  in  motor-oriented  recreation.  Primi- 
tive recreation,  particularly  dayhiking,  would 
Increase  overall,  since  most  of  this  use  is  con- 
centrated within  the  suitable  portion. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  Impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  Impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
Impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 


POODLE  MOUNTAIN  (012) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 


Designating  all  142,050  acres  as  wilderness 
would  provide  maximum  protection  for  the  WSA's 
wilderness  values.  It  would  not,  however,  pre- 
vent potential  adverse  Impacts  in  areas  of  valid 
existing  rights  and  private  inholdings. 

In  particular,  development  on  1,400  acres  of 
mining  claims  in  the  southern  tip  and  on  3,700 
acres  of  private  land  scattered  throughout  the 
WSA  would  result  in  significant  manageability 
problems.  Although  development  detrimental  to 
wilderness  values  on  these  parcels  is  unlikely, 
many  of  them  are  located  within  the  main  canyon 
systems  where  the 
values  are  located. 


area's    highest    wilderness 


Outside  sights  and  sounds  would  not  significant- 
ly reduce  wilderness  values  in  the  suitable  por- 
tion unless  private  inholdings  are  developed. 
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This  alternative  would  entail  very  high  surveil- 
lance costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use  on 
approximately  44,000  acres  of  land  and  77  miles 
of  vehicle  ways  currently  accessible.  Gains  to 
wilderness  values  would  not  be  commensurate  with 
costs  along  the  desert  piedmont  on  the  southern 
edge,  nor  in  the  north  and  central  parts  of  the 
WSA  outside  of  the  major  canyons. 


Other  vehicle-supported  recreation  would  also 
decrease.  Although  wilderness  designation  would 
likely  draw  attention  and  thereby  increase  prim- 
itive recreation  use,  the  All  Wilderness  Alter- 
native also  closes  many  vehicular  access  points 
utilized  by  dayhikers  and  other  recreationists. 
The  net  result  would  be  no  change  to  a  very 
slight  increase  in  primitive  recreation  use. 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 


OTHER  RESOURCES 


Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  Impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for  mer- 
cury*, uranium,  tungsten*,  zinc*,  silver, 
molybdenum  on  28,300  acres  (20%  of  WSA) 

-Nbnmetalllc   mineral    potential — high    for    sand 
and  gravel  on  20,000  acres  (14%  of  WSA); 
moderate  for  decorative  stone,  red  cinder 
aggregate  on  122,000  acres  (86%  of  WSA) 

-Gaothermal  potential — moderate  on  24,600  acres 
(17%  of  WSA) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  holding  the  following  mineral 
rights. 


-Mining  claims 
WSA) 

RECREATION 


1,400  acres  (less  than  1%  of 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 


No  part  of  the  Boodle  Mountain  WSA  would  be 
managed  as  wilderness  under  this  alternative. 
This  would  allow  land  uses  detrimental  to  wil- 
derness values  to  occur. 


This  alternative  would  close  approximately 
44,000  acres  of  land  and  77  miles  of  vehicle 
ways  now  accessible  to  off-road  vehicles.  Nine- 
teen miles  of  cherrystem  roads  would  remain  open 
to  vehicles  within  the  suitable  portion,  includ- 
ing R6  (see  map  in  Chapter  1)  leading  to  the 
center  of  the  WSA. 

Boodle  Mountain  is  the  most  significant  hunting 
area  among  the  Winnemucca  District's  WSAs.  Most 
hunters  rely  heavily  on  existing  vehicle  ways 
for  access  into  the  WSA's  interior.  Because  of 
the  WSA's  large  size,  closure  of  these  ways 
would  substantially  reduce  hunting  use.  Although 
some  hunters  would  be  displaced  elsewhere  within 
the  Winnemucca  District,  substitute  hunting 
areas  of  the  quality  of  Boodle  Mountain  WSA  are 
scarce. 


Short-term  impacts  would  include  adverse  Impacts 
to  solitude  caused  by  the  relatively  high 
vehicular  use  this  area  receives.  In  the  long 
term,  mineral  exploration  and  development  within 
those  areas  identified  as  having  significant 
potential  could  impair  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  naturalness.  These  include  the  Hog 
Spring  zone  along  the  southern  tip  of  the  WSA 
and  the  Indian  Rock  and  Squaw  Creek  zones  on  the 
eastern  edge. 

Resource  development  impairing  to  wilderness 
values  in  the  remainder  of  the  WSA  is  considered 
unlikely.  However ,  development  of  the  signifi- 
cant geothermal  zone  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
WSA  could  Impair  naturalness. 
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ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 


No  Impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development  or  to  existing  mining 
claimants. 

RECREATION 

The  WSA  would  be  managed  according  to  the  pre- 
sent Management  Framework  Plan  which  essentially 
maintains  the  existing  recreational  conditions 
but  which  would  allow  for  resource  development 
potentially  impairing  to  recreation.  Because 
potential  resource  development  In  this  WSA  is 
relatively  low,  no  change  from  the  current 
situation  is  anticipated. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  Impacts  to  ranges,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  11  RECOMMENDATION 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  Nd  Wilderness. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

WILDERNESS 

This  alternative  would  designate  87,900  acres 
(62%)  as  wilderness,  including  nearly  all  of  the 
WSA's  main  canyons  where  wilderness  values  are 
the  highest.  Impacts  are  similar  to  All  Wilder- 
ness except  that  surveillance  costs  to  control 
vehicular  use  would  be  considerably  lower,  in- 
volving 23  miles  of  vehicle  ways  and  about 
10,000  acres  of  land. 

The  suitable  area  includes  1,400  acres  of  mining 
claims  and  1,146  acres  of  private  land.  Develop- 
ment on  these  parcels  is  considered  a  signifi- 
cant manageability  concern,  and  includes  many 
areas  within  the  main  canyons  where  wilderness 
values  are  the  highest. 


Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests . 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  24,100 

acres  (85%) 
-Nannetallic  mineral  potential— high  -  18,300 

acres  (91%) 
-Nbrmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

69,600  acres  (57%) 
-Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  18,700  acres 

(76%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  holding  the   following  mineral 

rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  1,400  acres  (100%) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  close  23  miles  of  ways 
and  about  10,000  acres  of  land  currently  access- 
ible to  off-road  vehicles,  and  would  allow 
potentially  detrimental  development  to  occur  on 
55,600  acres.  Since  this  alternative  closes 
fewer  ways  than  does  All  Wilderness,  the 
resultant  decrease  in  hunting  would  be 
considerably  smaller.  Similarly,  most  access 
routes  for  primitive  recreation  would  ranain 
open,  resulting  in  modest  increases  in 
dayMMng,  nature  study  and  horsepacking . 

Because  development  potential  within  the  non- 
suitable  portion  is  low,  this  is  not  expected  to 
impair  recreation  in  this  area. 

Overall,  this  action  would  decrease  hunting 
slightly  and  increase  primitive  recreation. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

Tnis  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 
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This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 


FOX  RANGE  (014) 
ALLWiLDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

Designating  all  75,404  acres  as  wilderness  would 
result  in  maximum  protection  for  the  WSA's  wil- 
derness values.  It  would  not,  however ,  prevent 
potential  adverse  impacts  in  several  areas  with 
valid  existing  rights. 

This  includes  2,100  acres  of  mining  claims 
located  near  Cottonwood  Canyon,  along  the  west 
side  of  the  range  near  Reynard  Siding  and  near 
Wild  Horse  Canyon.  In  addition,  several  parcels 
of  private  land  totalling  400  acres  are  scatter- 
ed along  the  east  side  of  the  WSA. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  from  vehicular  use, 
particularly  along  the  eastern  boundary,  and 
from  the  Western  Racific  Railroad  alorg  the 
north  and  west  boundary  would  locally  reduce 
solitude. 

This  alternative  would  entail  moderate  surveil- 
lance costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use  on 
about  13,000  acres  of  land  and  18  miles  of  ways. 
Gains  to  wilderness  values  would  not  be  commen- 
surate with  the  costs  along  the  desert  piedmont 
on  the  western  side. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  ccmmodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — high  for  antimony*, 
zinc*,  lead*,  copper*,  nickel*,  mercury*, 
molybdenum,  silver,  barium  on  9,800  acres  (13% 
of  WSA);  moderate  for  same  metals  as  above 
except  for  lead  on  25,600  acres  (34%  of  WSA) 


-Geothermal  potential — high  on  14,000  acres  (19% 
of  WSA);   moderate  on   11,800   acres    (16%  of 
WSA) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the  follow- 
ing mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  2,100  acres  (3%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  leases  -  867  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  2,267  acres  (3%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  close  approximately 
ISjOOQ  acres  of  land  and  18  miles  of  ^ys 
currently  accessible  to  off-road  vehicles. 
About  nine  miles  of  cherrystem  roads  would 
remain  open  to  vehicles. 

The  most  important  impact  would  be  a  moderate 
reduction  in  hunting  and  camping  use  associated 
with  vehicles.  Most  of  these  users  would  be 
displaced  to  other  nearby  areas.  All  other 
recreation  activities  would  likely  remain  at 
present  low  levels. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

In  this  alternative,  no  part  of  the  Fox  Range 
WSA  would  be  designated  wilderness.  This  would 
allow  uses  detrimental  to  wilderness  to  occur . 

Short-term  impacts  would  be  negligible.  In  the 
long  term,  mineral  and  geothermal  exploration 
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and  development  could  significantly  impair 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  naturalness. 
Nearly  34  percent  of  the  WSA  has  significant 
geothermal  potential  and  about  47  percent  has 
significant  mineral  potential.  Development  in 
these  areas  would  impair  the  areas  containing 
the  highest  wilderness  values. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development  or  to  existing  mining 
claimants  and  lessees. 

RECREATION 


Wilderness  designation  would  not  prevent  poten- 
tial adverse  impacts  on  130  acres  of  mining 
claims.  N>  private  inholdings  are  located  with- 
in the  suitable  portion. 

Although  wilderness  protection  is  foregone  on  69 
percent  of  the  W3A,  wilderness  values  in  this 
area  are  not  high,  and  potential  reduction 
in  solitude  and  naturalness  in  the  nonsuitable 
areas  would  not  significantly  impact  the  suit- 
able areas  due  to  good  topographic  screening. 

This  alternative  would  result  in  much  lower 
surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle 
use  than  All  Wilderness. 


The  VGA  would  be  managed  under  the  existing 
Management  Framework  Plan  which  essentially 
maintains  the  present  recreational  conditions 
but  allows  potentially  detrimental  land  uses. 

No  impact  to  recreation  is  foreseen  in  the  short 
term.  All  recreation  could  decrease  in  the  long 
tem  if  the  WSA's  significant  mineral  or  geo- 
thermal resources  are  developed. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential— high  -  7,700  acres 

(79%) 
-Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  15,800 

acres  (62%) 
-Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  2,400  acres 

(20%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  130  acres  (6%) 
-Geothermal  leases  -  867  acres  (100%) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  1,298  acres  57%) 

RECREATION 


This  alternative   is  the  same  as  Nd  Wilderness. 
WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

WILDERNESS 


This  action  would  designate  23,600  acres  (31%  of 
the  WSA)  as  wilderness,  including  most  of  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  the  Fox  Range, 
where  wilderness  values  are  the  highest.  This 
includes  23,500  acres  with  significant  mineral 
potential  and  a  high  probablility  of  develop- 
ment. It  would  allow  uses  detrimental  to  wil- 
derness on  the  remaining  51,800  acres. 


This  alternative  would  close  about  five  miles  of 
ways  and  1,000  acres  of  land  currently  access- 
ible to  vehicles.  It  would  also  allow  poten- 
tially detrimental  land  uses  to  occur  on  about 
52,000  acres  of  land  in  the  nonsuitable  por- 
tions. 

This  would  result  in  no  identifiable  change  in 
the  current  low  recreational  use . 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
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resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 


POLE  CREEK  (014A) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 


An  adverse  Impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  holding  the  following  mineral 
rights. 

fining  claims  -  100  acres  «1%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  close  about  two  miles  of 
ways  and  3,000  acres  of  land  currently  access- 
ible to  off-road  vehicles.  This  would  result  in 
slight  reductions  in  hunting  and  camping  asso- 
ciated with  vehicle  use.  lb  change  in  other 
recreational  uses  is  foreseen. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  Impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


WILDERNESS 

Designating  all  12,969  acres  as  wilderness  would 
result  in  maximum  protection  for  the  WSA's  high 
wilderness  values.  It  would  not  prevent  poten- 
tial adverse  impacts  on  100  acres  of  mining 
claims  located  in  Wild  Horse  Canyon. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  from  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  along  the  west  boundary  reduces 
solitude  on  the  desert  piedmont  portion  of  the 

WSA, 

This  alternative  would  result  in  low  to  moderate 
surveillance  cost  to  control  off-road  vehicle 
use  on  about  3,000  acres  of  land  currently 
accessible. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential-high  for  lead*, 
copper*,  nickel*,  barium,  zinc*,  mercury*, 
silver,  molybdenum  on  3,400  acres  (26%  of 
WSA);  moderate  for  lead*,  mercury*, 
molybdenum  on  9,569  acres  (74%  of  WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential-moderate  on  3,700  acres 
(29%  of  WSA) 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

In  this  alternative,  no  part  of  the  Pole  Creek 
WSA  would  be  designated  wilderness,  allowing 
potentially  detrimental  uses  to  occur . 

Short-term  impacts  would  be  negligible.  In  the 
long  term,  mineral  and  geothermal  exploration 
and  development  could  significantly  impair 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  naturalness. 
Essentially  all  of  the  WSA  has  significant 
mineral  potential,  and  about  30  percent  has 
significant  geothermal  potential. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development  or  to  existing  mining 
claimants. 
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RECREATION 

The  WjA.  would  be  managed  under  the  present 
Management  Framework  Plan,  which  essentially 
maintains  the  existing  recreational  conditions 
but  which  would  allow  potentially  detrimental 
land  uses.  Nd  impact  is  foreseen  in  the  short 
term.  All  recreation  would  decrease  in  the  long 
term  should  the  WSA's  significant  mineral  or 
geothermal  resources  be  developed. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 
WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

WILDERNESS 


Impacts  would  be  the  same  as  All  Wilderness 
except  outside  sights  and  sounds  from  the  West- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  would  be  excluded  from  the 
suitable  area,  and  surveillance  costs  to  control 
off-road  vehicle  use  would  be  lower. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  2,800  acres 

(82%) 
-Metallic  mineral  potential-moderate  -  8,000 
acres  (84%) 

-Geothermal  potential-moderate  -  1,700  acres 
(46%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  holding  the  following  mineral 
rights. 


-Mining  claims  -  100  acres  (100%) 

RECREATION 

Tnis  alternative  would  not  close  any  ways  or 
land  accessible  to  vehicles,  and  would  therefore 
maintain  all  recreational  uses  at  their  present 
levels.  In  addition,  this  alternative  would 
provide  long-term  protection  of  the  areas  which 
provide  the  best  hunting  and  primitive  recrea- 
tion. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Sunmary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 


This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 


CALICO  MOUNTAINS 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 


Designation  of  all  67,647  acres  as  wilderness 
would  result  in  maximum  protection  for  the  WSA's 
high  wilderness  values.  It  would  not  prevent 
potential  adverse  impacts  in  several  areas  with 
valid  existing  rights. 

About  1,200  acres  have  existing  mining  claims, 
located  primarily  in  the  Calico  Hills  on  the 
southeast  boundary  and  adjacent  to  the  Donnelly 
Mine.  Development  of  these  claims,  particularly 
the  ones  in  the  Calico  Hills,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  wilderness  values. 
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Outside  sights  and  sounds  are  limited  to  occa- 
sional vehicular  traffic,  particularly  along  the 
east  side,  and  farming/ ranching  just  west  of  the 
WSA.  These  do  not  affect  the  majority  of  the 
WSA. 


effect  would  be  tempered  by  the  closure  of  ways 
across  the  desert  piedmonts,  which  are  popular 
access  points  for  all  recreationists. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


This  alternative  would  entail  high  surveillance 
costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use  on  26,000 
acres  of  lard  and  19  miles  of  ways  accessible  to 
them,  especially  use  associated  with  rockhound- 
ing  in  the  vicinity  of  Petrified  Canyon. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  Impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests . 

-$fetallic  mineral  potential — high  for  gold, 
sliver,  nickel*,  cobalt*,  lead*,  barium, 
tungsten*  on  6,100  acres  (9%  of  WSA);  moderate 
for  gold,  antimony*,  silver,  barium,  zinc*, 
molybdenum  on  9,500  acres  (14%  of  WSA) 

-Normetallic  mineral  potential — high  for  petri- 
fied wood  on  1,000  acres  (1%  of  WSA);  moderate 
for  petrified  wood  on  66,600  acres  (98%  of 
WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential— high  on  25,900  acres  (38% 
of  WSA);  moderate  on  6,500  acres  (10%  of  WSA) 

An  adverse  Impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the  follow- 
ing mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  1,500  acres  (2%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  leases  -  369  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  271  acres  «1%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  close  about  26,000  acres 
of  land  and  19  miles  of  vehicle  ways  currently 
accessible.  One  mile  of  cherrysten  road  would 
remain  open  to  vehicular  use. 

This  alternative  would  reduce  rockhounding  con- 
siderably by  closing  vehicular  access  into 
Petrified  Canyon,  a  well-used  rockhounding  area. 
Similarly,  hunting  and  camping  associated  with 
vehicles  would  decrease.  Most  of  these  users 
would  be  displaced  to  other  nearby  areas.  Al- 
though designation  would  likely  increase  inter- 
est    in     primitive     recreation     pursuits,     this 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  Impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  Impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

No  part  of  the  Calico  Mountains  WSA  would  be 
designated  wilderness.  This  would  allow  uses 
detrimental  to  wilderness  values  to  occur. 

Short-term  impacts  would  be  negligible.  In  the 
long  term,  mineral  development  within  those 
areas  identified  as  having  significant  resource 
potential  could  impair  solitude  and  naturalness. 

Mineral  development  in  the  Mormon  Dan  Canyon 
zone  (see  map  in  Chapter  1)  would  be  particular- 
ly detrimental  to  wilderness  values  since  this 
area  possesses  the  highest  wilderness  values. 
Davelopment  of  minerals  in  the  Donnelly  District 
would  also  impair  wilderness  values, 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development  or  to  existing  raining 
claimants  and  lessees. 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  manage  the  entire  WSA 
according  to  the  existing  Management  Framework 
Plan  #iich  essentially  maintains  the  present 
recreation  situation  but  allows  for  development 
of  other  resources  potentially  detrimental  to 
recreation. 
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Itecreation  use  In  the  short  term  would  not 
change,  but  long-term  reductions  in  all  recrea- 
tion activities  may  occur  should  development 
take  place. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 


This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  Nd  Wilderness. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

WILDERNESS 


This  alternative  would  designate  87  perecent  of 
the  WSA  as  wilderness.  Although  slightly  less 
acreage  would  be  protected  than  under  All 
Wilderness,  the  WSA's  high  wilderness  values 
would  still  be  protected,  including  the  Calico 

mis. 

Impacts  are  similar  to  All  Wilderness  except 
that  the  effects  of  outside  sights  and  sounds 
would  be  reduced.  Because  lower  Batrified  Can- 
yon is  not  within  the  suitable  portion,  surveil- 
lance costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use 
would  be  lower. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  5,500  acres 

(90%) 
-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  8,700 

acres  (92%) 
-Nonmetalllc  mineral  potential — high  -  600  acres 

(60%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

58,200  acres  (87%) 
-Geothermal  potential— high  -  21,800  acres  (84%) 


-Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  5,900  acres 
(91%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  1,500  acres  (100%) 
-Geothermal  leases  -  119  acres  (32%) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  271  acres  (100%) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  restrict  access  to  about 
11  miles  of  ways  and  22,000  acres  of  land 
currently  accessible  to  recreational  vehicles. 
Approximately  one  mile  of  road  would  remain  open 
to  vehicular  use.  Lower  Itetrified  Canyon  is  not 
within  the  suitable  portion.  Overall,  hunting, 
camping  and  rockhounding  would  experience  slight 
reductions  in  use,  while  primitive  recreation 
activities,  particularly  hiking  and  nature 
study,  would  increase  somewhat. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  Wilderness 

Emphasis. 


AUGUSTA  MOUNTAIN  (108) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 


Wilderness  designation  of  all  89,372  acres  would 
result   in  maximum  protection  of  the  WSA's  wil- 
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demess  values.  It  would  not  prevent  potential 
adverse  Impacts  in  areas  of  valid  existing 
rights. 

About  2,000  acres  of  this  WSA,  mostly  on  the 
north  arid  east  sides,  have  existing  mining 
claims.  Envelopment  of  these  claims  would  be 
detrimental  to  wilderness  values.  This  WSA  also 
has  about  18,000  acres  of  geothermal  leases  and 
44,000  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  are  limited  to  occa- 
sional vehicular  traffic  and  do  not  impair 
overall  wilderness  values.  Frequent,  low-level 
military  overflights  do  reduce  opportunities  for 
solitude  within  the  entire  WSA. 


vehicles.  About  17  miles  of  roads  would  remain 
open  to  vehicular  use. 

This  action  would  not  significantly  impact  the 
WSA's  current  low  recreation  use,  but  it  would 
provide  long-term  protection  of  natural  valtes 
important  to  recreation. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 


This  alternative  would  entail  high  surveillance 
costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use  on  about 
65,000  acres  of  land  and  four  miles  of  vehicle 
ways  currently  accessible. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 


This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 


-Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  for  tungs- 
ten*, zinc*,  nickel*,  molybdenum,  cobalt*, 
antimony*  on  37,400  acres  (42%  of  WSA) 

-Nonnetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 
limestone,  dolomite,  zeolite  on  89,372  acres 
(100%  of  WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential— high  on  31,000  acres  (35% 
of  WSA);  moderate  on  21,300  acres  (24%  of  WSA) 

-Oil  and  gas  potential— moderate  on  31,000  acres 
(35%  of  WSA) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the  follow- 
ing mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  2,000  acres  (2%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  leases  -  18,101  acres  (20%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  44,266  acres  (50%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  restrict  recreational 
vehicle  access  on  four  miles  of  ways  and  about 
65,000  acres  of   land   accessible   to   recreation 


No  part  of  the  Augusta  Mountain  WSA  would  be 
designated  wilderness.  This  would  allow  uses 
detrimental  to  wilderness  values  to  occur. 

Short-term  impacts  would  be  negligible.  In  the 
long  term,  mineral  and  geothermal  exploration 
and  development  could  impair  solitude  and  natur- 
alness. Tevelopment  of  significant  minerals  in 
the  Home  Station  Wash,  Favret  Canyon  and  Cain 
Mountain  zones  (see  map  in  Chapter  1)  would  be 
particularly  detrimental  to  wilderness  values. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development  or  to  existing  mining 
claimants  and  lessees. 

KECREATI0N 

Although  this  alternative  would  allow  for  re- 
source development  potentially  detrinental  to 
recreation,  this  alternative  would  not  signifi- 
cantly change   the   current   low  recreation  use. 
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OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  Impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

Tnis  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  il  RECOMMENDATION 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


WILDERNESS 

This  alternative  would  designate  12,800  acres 
(14%)  of  the  WSA  as  wilderness.  Although  rela- 
tively small,  this  area  includes  the  majority  of 
the  WSA's  highest  wilderness  values,  including 
Cain  Mountain  and  Favret  Canyon. 

Since  the  suitable  portion  includes  no  mining 
claims,  only  200  acres  of  geothermal  leases  and 
3, COO  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases,  it  is  more 
manageable  than  the  area  under  All  Wilderness. 
In  addition,  this  alternative  would  close  only 
two  miles  of  vehicle  ways  and  about  1,000  acres 
of  land  currently  accessible  to  off-road 
vehicles,  thereby  greatly  reducing  surveillance 
costs. 

Potential  loss  of  wilderness  values  from  the 
development  on  the  nonstdtable  portion,  although 
likely,  would  not  significantly  Impair  wilder- 
ness values  within  the  suitable  portion. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  Impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  8,800 

acres  (24%) 
-Nonmetallic      mineral      potential — moderate      - 

12,800  acres  (14%) 
-Geothermal  potential— high  -  2,200  acres  (7%) 
-Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  2,200  acres 

(7%) 


An  adverse  Impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
lessees  holding  the  following  mineral  rights . 

-Geothermal  leases  -  215  acres  (1%) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  2,875  acres  (6%) 

RECREATION 

Tnis  alternative  would  close  about  1,000  acres 
of  land  and  two  miles  of  way  currently  access- 
ible to  recreational  vehicles,  and  allow 
resource  development  potentially  detrimental  to 
recreation  on  about  77,000  acres  within  the  non- 
suitable  area.  Overall,  this  action  is  not  ex- 
pected to  impact  the  current  low  recreation  use . 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  Impact  to  wilderness. 

Tnis  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
Impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 

SELENITE  MOUNTAINS  (200) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILEERNESS 


Although  designating  all  32,041  acres  as  wilder- 
ness would  result  in  maximum  protection  of  the 
WSA's  wilderness  values,  manageability  problems 
due  to  outside  sights  and  sounds  and  private  in- 
holdings  reduce  the  overall  quality  of  this  WSA 
such  that  it  is  not  considered  manageable  as 
wilderness.  The  WSA's  relatively  poor  topo- 
graphic and  vegetative  screening  does  not  amply 
screen  visitors  from  outside  Intrusions,  parti- 
cularly the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  and  the 
towns  of  Empire  and  Gerlach.     The  portion  of  the 
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WSA  lacking  in  these  intrusions  is  not  consider- 
ed large  enough  to  be  reasonably  manageable  as 
wilderness.  The  WSA  also  contains  two  parcels 
of  private  land  totalling  about  170  acres  which 
would  further  impair  naturalness  should  develop- 
ment occur  within  them. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced! — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 
silver,  tungsten*  on  14,400  acres  (45%  of  WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential— high  on  8,400  acres  (26% 
of  WSA);  moderate  on  9,500  acres  (30%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

Ibis  alternative  would  close  about  ten  miles  of 
ways  and  14,000  acres  of  land  currently  access- 
ible to  recreational  vehicles.  It  would  also 
protect  the  WSA  from  development  potentially 
detrimental  to  recreation. 

This  would  result  in  a  modest  decrease  in  re- 
creation associated  with  vehicles,  particularly 
hunting  and  rockhounding.  Overall,  no  change  in 
primitive  recreation  is  foreseen  from  this 
alternative,  except  that  it  would  provide  long- 
term  protection  of  natural  values. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 


Because  the  WSA  is  judged  unmanageable  under  All 
Wilderness,  primarily  due  to  outside  sights  and 
sounds,  a  Jfo  Wilderness  designation  would  not 
significantly  impact  wilderness.  Ifcwever, 
potential  resource  development  could  adversely 
impact  wilderness  values. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Nd  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development. 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  maintain  the  existing 
recreation  situation,  but  allow  for  potentially 
detrimental  development  in  the  long  term.  Over- 
all, no  change  to  recreation  is  foreseen  from 
this  alternative. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  have  no  significant 
impact  on  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 

MOUNT  LIMBO  (201) 

ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

Designating  all  23,702  acres  as  wilderness  would 
provide  maximum  protection  for  the  WSA's  wilder- 
ness values.       It   would    not,    however,    prevent 
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potential  adverse  Impacts  on  two  parcels  of 
private  inholdings  totalling  about  80  acres. 
Development  on  these  parcels  would  not  signifi- 
cantly impair  wilderness  values  in  the  unit  as  a 
whole. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  include  vehicular  tra- 
vel on  the  perimeter  of  the  WSA,  and  a  powerline 
along  the  western  boundary.  These  do  not  affect 
the  majority  of  the  suitable  area. 

This  alternative  would  entail  modest  surveil- 
lance costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  vise  on 
about  17  miles  of  ■vehicle  ways  and  8,000  acres 
of  land. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
Interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 
uranium  on  8,500  acres  (36%  of  WSA) 

-N>nmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 
feldspar,  beryl  on  19,300  acres  (81%  of  WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential — moderate  on  6,400  acres 
(27%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  close  about  8,000  acres 
of  land  and  17  miles  of  way  currently  accessible 
to  recreation  vehicles.  This  would  result  in 
modest  decreases  in  hunting  and  camping  asso- 
ciated with  vehicles.  These  decreases  would 
likely  be  displaced  to  other  nearby  areas. 
Primitive  recreation,  particularly  mountain 
climbing,  dayhiktng  and  nature  study,  would  in- 
crease under  this  alternative. 


This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 


In  this  alternative,  no  part  of  the  Mount  Limbo 
WSA  would  be  designated  wilderness.  This  would 
allow  land  uses  detrimental  to  wilderness  values 
to  occur. 

Short-term  impacts  would  be  negligible.  In  the 
long  term  mineral  exploration  and  development 
within  those  areas  identified  as  having  signifi- 
cant potential  could  impair  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  naturalness.  These  include  the 
Jayhawk  Creek  and  Jenny  Creek  zones  (see  map  in 
Chapter  1). 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development. 

RECREATION 

This  action  would  essentially  maintain  the 
existing  recreation  situation  but  allow  for 
potentially  detrimental  resource  development  in 
the  long  term.  Overall,  no  impacts  to  recrea- 
tion are  foreseen  fran  this  alternative. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 


WILDERNESS 

This  alternative  would  designate  16,700  acres 
(70%)  of  the  WSA  as  wilderness.   This  includes 
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the  majority  of  the  WSA's  high  wilderness  values 
located  along  the  main  ridge  of  the  Selenites. 

The  impacts  of  this  alternative  would  be  similar 
to  the  situation  under  All  Wilderness  except 
that  only  one  parcel  of  private  land  (40  acres) 
is  within  the  suitable  area.  Surveillance  costs 
to  control  off-road  vehicle  use  on  six  miles  of 
vehicle  ways  and  3,000  acres  of  land  would  also 
be  considerably  less  than  under  All  Wilderness. 
Wilderness  values  on  the  nonsui  table  portion  are 
considered  low,  as  is  resource  development 
potential . 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 


This  alternative  would  remove  frcm  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

WILDERNESS 

This  alternative  would  be  very  similar  to  MFP 
II,  except  that  less  of  the  desert  piedmont  is 
included  in  the  suitable  area.  Impacts  to  wil- 
derness are  the  same  as  in  the  MFP  II  Recom- 
mendation except  that  surveillance  costs  to 
control  off-road  vehicle  use  would  be  lower. 


Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  7,500 

acres  (88%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

16,700  acres  (87%) 
-Gaothermal  potential — moderate  -  3,900  acres 

(61%) 

RECREATTON 

This  alternative  would  restrict  vehicular  access 
on  about  3,000  acres  of  land  and  six  miles  of 
\«y  now  accessible  to  recreation  vehicles.  This 
would  result  in  very  slight  reductions  in  hunt- 
ing and  camping  associated  with  vehicles.  Prim- 
itive recreation,  particularly  mountain  climb- 
ing,  dayhikLng  and  nature  study  would  Increase 
under  this  alternative.  Over  the  long  term, 
this  alternative  would  protect  important  game 
bird  habitat  (particularly  chukar)  which  may  be 
affected  by  future  development. 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  5,100 

acres  (60%) 
-Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

12,900  acres  (67%) 
-Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  1,400  acres 

(22%) 

RECREATION 

Under  this  alternative,  only  1,000  acres  of  land 
and  four  miles  of  vehicle  way  would  be  closed  to 
recreation  vehicles.  This  is  not  expected  to 
impact  vehicle^oriented  recreation.  It  would, 
however,  protect  natural  values,  including  im- 
portant chukar  habitat,  over  the  long  term. 
Primitive  recreation,  particularly  mountain 
climbing,  dayhiking  and  nature  study  would 
increase . 


OTHER  RESOURCES 


OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


CONCLUSION 


CONCLUSION 


This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 


This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 
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This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  Wilderness 

Emphasis. 

CHINA  MOUNTAIN  (406P) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

Designating  all  10,358  acres  would  result  In 
maximum  protection  for  the  WSA's  high  wilderness 
values.  It  would  not,  however,  prevent  poten- 
tial adverse  impacts  in  areas  with  valid 
existing  rights. 

These  rights  include  two  40-acre  parcels  of 
private  land  located  in  Qierry  Creek  and  lee 
Canyon  and  about  500  acres  of  mining  claims  in 
the  lower  Cherry  Creek  drainage.  Although 
development  detrimental  to  wilderness  is  consid- 
ered likely  on  the  mining  claims,  this  would  not 
adversely  impact  the  WSA  as  a  whole.  Botential 
for  development  on  the  private  inholdings  is 
considered  low;  however,  development  on  the 
parcel  in  lee  Canyon  would  be  particularly 
detrimental  to  wilderness  values. 

Very  few  outside  sights  and  sounds  affect  this 
WSA.  Surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road 
vehicular  use  would  be  low — only  1,000  acres  of 
land  and  about  two  miles  of  ways  now  accessible 
to  vehicles  would  be  closed  by  this  alternative. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  ccmmodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  Impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-ffetallic  mineral  potential — high  for  silver, 

lead*,  zinc*,  barium,  mercury*,  antimony*  on 

5,500  acres  (53%  of  WSA) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 

barite,  cement-grade  limestone-dolomite  on 

10,358  acres  (100%  of  WSA) 


-Geothermal  potential — moderate  on  2,000  acres 
(19%  of  WSA) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the  follow~ 
ing  mineral  rights. 

-fining  claims  -  500  acres  (5%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  232  acres  (2%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  restrict  vehicular  access 
on  approximately  1,000  acres  of  land  and  two 
miles  of  vehicle  ways  currently  open  to  recrea- 
tion vehicles.  About  two-tenths  mile  of  road 
would  remain  open  within  the  suitable  area. 
This  alternative  would  also  protect  natural 
values  important  to  recreation  over  the  long 
term. 

This  action  would  result  in  very  little  change 
in  the  current  low  recreation  use  in  this  area, 
except  that  primitive  recreation  activities 
would  increase  slightly. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  Impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  Impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

No  part  of  the  WSA  would  be  designated  wilder- 
ness, allowing  land  uses  potentially  detrimental 
to  wilderness. 

Short-term  Impacts  would  be  negligible.  In  the 
long  term,  mineral  exploration  and  development 
in  those  areas  identified  as  having  significant 
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potential  could  impair  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude and  naturalness.  This  includes  the  Iron 
Hat  Mining  District  (see  map  in  Chapter  1).  The 
upper  elevations  of  this  district  correspond  to 
the  high  wilderness  values  within  the  WSA. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development  or  to  existing  mining 
claimants  and  lessees. 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  essentially  maintains  the 
existing  recreation  conditions  but  would  allow 
resource  development  potentially  impairing  to 
recreation.  Because  this  area  receives  very  low 
recreation  use,  this  alternative  would  not 
noticeably  affect  present  conditions. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 
WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

OTHERNESS 

This  alternative  is  similar  to  All  Wilderness 
except  that  about  1,700  acres  of  land  containing 
high  wilderness  values  were  added  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  WSA,  and  several  thousand 
acres  of  lower  quality  areas  ware  deleted  from 
the  southern  boundary. 

Impacts  are  the  same  as  All  Wilderness  except 
that  this  alternative  would  result  in  even  lower 
surveillance  costs  to  control  vehicular  use  and 
protect  more  acreage  of  high  wilderness  values. 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

thder  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential— high  -  5,200  acres 

(95%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  8,900 

acres  (86%) 
-Geotherraal  potential — moderate  -  600  acres 

(30%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  holding  the  following  mineral 
rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  500  acres  (100%) 

RECREATT0N 

This  alternative  would  close  about  four  miles  of 
vehicle  ways  currently  accessible  to  recreation 
vehicles  and  it  would  protect  natural  values 
important  to  recreation  on  8,900  acres.  Overall 
this  would  not  affect  vehicle-oriented  recrea- 
tion, but  it  would  likely  result  in  slight 
increases  in  primitive  recreation. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 


This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 
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TOBIN  RANGE  (406Q) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

Although  this  alternative  would  result  in  maxi- 
mum protection  of  the  WSA's  wilderness  values, 
manageability  problems  due  to  valid  existing 
rights  reduce  the  overall  quality  of  this  WSA 
such  that  it  is  not  considered  manageable  as 
wilderness.  The  WSA's  relatively  poor  topo- 
graphic and  vegetative  screening  would  not  amply 
screen  resource  development  from  visitors  on  500 
acres  of  mining  claim  located  in  the  Cottonwood 
Canyon  in  the  center  of  the  WSA.  Exclusion  of 
this  area  and  a  120-acre  parcel  of  private  land 
in  Siard  Canyon  would  divide  the  WSA  in  three 
parts,  none  of  which  would  cover  5,000  acres. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — high  for  mercury*, 
antimony*  on  2,200  acres  (17%  of  WSA); 
moderate  for  tungsten*  on  5,200  acres  (40%  of 
WSA) 

-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential— high  for  fluor- 
spar, barite,  sand  and  gravel  on  3,700  acres 
(28%  of  WSA);  moderate  for  fluorspar,  barite 
on  9,400  acres  (72%  of  WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential — moderate  on  5,100  acres 
(39%  of  WSA) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the  follow- 
ing mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  500  acres  (4%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  leases  -  5,125  acres  (39%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 


Tnis  would  result  in  a  modest  decrease  in 
recreation  associated  with  vehicles,  particular- 
ly hunting.  Overall,  no  change  in  primitive 
recreation  is  foreseen  from  this  action,  except 
that  it  would  provide  long-term  protection  of 
natural  values  in  part  of  the  WSA. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary- 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

Because  the  WSA  is  judged  unmanageable  under  All 
Wilderness — primarily  frcra  valid  existing 
rights — a  No  Wilderness  designation  would  not 
significantly  impact  wilderness  values.  How- 
ever, potential  resource  development  could 
adversely  impact  wilderness  values. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development  or  to  existing  raining 
claimants  and  lessees. 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  maintain  the  existing 
recreation  situation,  but  allow  for  potentially 
detrimental  development  in  the  long  term.  Over- 
all, no  change  to  recreation  is  foreseen  from 
this  alternative. 


This  alternative  would  close  about  4,000  acres 
of  land  and  eight  miles  of  way  now  accessible  to 
recreation  vehicles.  It  would  also  protect  part 
of  the  WSA  from  development  potentially  detri- 
mental to  recreation. 


OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Sunmary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 
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CONCLUSION 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 


This  alternative  would  have  no  significant 
impact  on  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 

BLUE  LAKES  (600) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

Designating  all  20,508  acres  as  wilderness  would 
result  in  maximum  protection  for  the  WSA's  high 
wilderness  values  and  would  provide  significant 
multiple  resource  benefits  to  cultural  resources 
by  restricting  development  on  the  WSA's  many 
historic  and  prehistoric  sites.  It  would  not, 
however,  prevent  potential  adverse  impacts  in 
several  areas  with  valid  existing  rights. 

This  includes  one  40-acre  parcel  of  private  land 
on  the  southwest  corner,  and  two  blocks  of  min- 
ing claims  totalling  860  acres.  One  block  is 
located  along  the  southwest  boundary,  the  other 
on  the  extreme  northeast  tip  adjacent  to  the 
Adams  Mine. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  are  minimal  in  this 
WSA,  except  locally  adjacent  to  Onion  and  Little 
Onion  Reservoirs  and  private  land  on  the  south- 
ern boundary.  This  would  not  affect  the  major- 
ity of  the  WSA. 

This  alternative  would  entail  very  low  addition- 
al surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road 
vehicle  use,  mainly  because  most  of  the  land 
accessible  to  vehicles  is  already  within  the 
Blue  Lakes  Off-road  Vehicle  Closure. 


Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
mineral  commodities  would  not  be  produced — an 
adverse  impact  to  mining  interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 
molybdenum,  mercury*,  uranium  on  8,100  acres 
(39%  of  WSA) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  holding  the  following  mineral 
rights. 

■fining  claims  -  860  acres  (4%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

Because  all  but  about  800  acres  of  this  alterna- 
tive are  within  the  Blue  Lakes  Off -road  Vehicle 
Closure,  no  areas  now  accessible  to  recreation 
vehicles  would  be  closed.  Therefore,  this  al- 
ternative would  not  affect  motorized  recreation. 
Primitive  recreation  is  expected  to  increase 
slightly.  This  alternative  would  also  give 
long-term  protection  to  natural  values  important 
to  recreation. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 


This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

Nd  part  of  the  Blue  Lakes  WSA  would  be  designat- 
ed wilderness  under  this  alternative.     Currently 
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all  but  about  800  acres  of  the  WSA  are  within 
the  Blue  lakes  Off-road  Vehicle  Closure,  and 
about  2,000  acres  are  withdrawn  from  locatable 
mineral  entry.  Although  these  designations  offer 
protection  from  vehicular  use  and  mineral  devel- 
opment in  part  of  the  WSA,  resource  development 
outside  of  the  mineral  entry  could  impair  impor- 
tant wilderness  values. 

Development  of  the  significant  mineral  areas  of 
the  Big  Creek  zone  (see  map  in  Chapter  1)  west 
of  the  mineral  withdrawal  would  adversely  im- 
pact naturalness  and  solitude  in  a  significant 
portion  of  the  WSA.  The  remainder  of  the  WSA  is 
not  of  sufficient  size  to  be  reasonably  managed 
as  wilderness. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Nd  impact  would  occur  to  mineral  resource 
development  or  to  existing  mining  claimants. 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  manage  the  WSA  according 
to  the  existing  Management  Franework  Plan,  which 
includes  a  vehicle  closure  for  most  of  the  area. 
Therefore,  no  identifiable  change  in  existing 
recreation  use  is  foreseen. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

WILDERNESS 

This  alternative  would  designate  80%  of  the  WSA 
as  wilderness.  Impacts  to  wilderness  are  similar 
to  All  Wilderness  except  that  the  suitable  area 
includes  no  private  land  and  it  has  reduced  the 
mining  claim  acreage  by  two— thirds. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
mineral  commodities  would  not  be  produced — an 


adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining  interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  5,600 
acres  (69%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  holding  the  following  mineral 
rights . 

-Mining  claims  -  380  acres  (44%) 

RECREATION 

Because  essentially  all  the  suitable  area  is 
within  the  Blue  Lakes  Off-road  Vehicle  Closure, 
no  areas  now  accessible  to  recreation  vehicles 
would  be  closed.  Therefore,  this  alternative 
would  not  affect  motorized  recreation.  Primitive 
recreation  is  expected  to  increase  slightly. 
This  alternative  would,  in  the  long  term,  also 
protect  natural  values  important  to  recreation. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  mineral  resources  and  there- 
fore represents  a  significantly  adverse  impact 
to  the  minerals  industry. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  MFP  II. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  MFP  II. 

ALDER  CREEK  (600D) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

Designating  all  5,142  acres  as  wilderness  would 
result     in    maximum    protection    of     the     WSA's 
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high  wilderness  values  and  provide  significant 
benefits  to  cultural  resources  by  restricting 
development  on  the  WSA's  many  historic  and  pre- 
historic sites.  Designation  would  not  prevent 
potential  adverse  impacts  to  about  20  acres  of 
mining  claims.  No  private  land  or  other  valid 
existing  rights  are  known  to  be  in  the  WSA. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  are  minimal  in  this 
WSA,  except  locally  adjacent  to  Little  Onion  and 
Knott  Creek  Reservoirs.  This  would  not  affect 
the  majority  of  the  WSA. 

This  alternative  would  entail  fairly  low  sur- 
veillance costs  to  control  vehicular  use  on 
about  1,000  acres  of  land  accessible  to 
vehicles . 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  Impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  mineral  resources  and 
therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

In  this  alternative,  no  part  of  Alder  Creek  WSA 
would  be  designated  wilderness.  This  would  allow 
land  uses  detrimental  to  wilderness  values. 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
mineral  commodities  would  not  be  produced. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 
uranium  on  200  acres  (4%  of  WSA) 


Short-term  impacts  would  be  negligible.  In  the 
long  term,  mineral  exploration  and  development 
could  Impair  opportunities  for  solitude  and 
naturalness.  Although  only  one  area  (Alder 
Creek  zone;  see  map  in  Chapter  1)  has  signifi- 
cant mineral  potential,  development  here  could 
detract  frcm  wilderness  values. 


An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  holding  the  following  mineral 
rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  20  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  restrict  recreation 
vehicle  access  on  one  mile  of  vehicle  way  and 
about  1,000  acres  of  land  currently  accessible 
to  recreation  vehicles.  Because  this  includes 
land  adjacent  to  Onion,  Little  Onion  and  Knott 
Creek  Reservoirs  (popular  vehicle  camping 
spots),  it  would  displace  quite  a  few  campers 
relying  on  vehicles.  However,  ample  camping 
areas  are  available  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 


Primitive  recreation,  mainly  dayhiking 
nature  study,  would  increase  slightly. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


and 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

No  impact  would  occur  to  mineral  resource 
development  or  to  existing  mining  claimants. 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  manage  the  WSA  according 
to  the  existing  Management  Framework  Plan  which 
essentially  maintains  the  existing  recreational 
environment,  but  which  allows  for  land  uses 
potentially  detrimental  to  natural  values. 

This  alternative  would  not  result  in  any  identi- 
fiable change  in  recreation  use. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 
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MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


CONCLUSION 


WILDERNESS 

Designation  of  4,000  acres  (78%)  of  the  WSA 
would  preserve  the  highest  quality  dayhikLng  and 
nature  study  opportunities.  It  ■would  also  en- 
hance wilderness  values  on  the  contiguous  Blue 
lakes  WSA.  Although  this  alternative  is  less 
than  the  5,000-acre  minimum  established  In  the 
Wilderness  Management  Policy,  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  preserve  its  wilderness  values  due 
to  excellent  topographic  and  vegetative  screen- 
ing. 

One  raining  claim  (20  acres)  remains  within  the 
suitable  portion  and  would  pose  some  potential 
manageability  problems  should  the  claim  be 
developed.  Overall,  this  would  not  affect  the 
WSA  as  a  whole.  Conflicts  with  private  land 
along  the  southern  boundary  would  be  eliminated 
by  this  alternative. 

Surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle 
use  would  be  very  low. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
mineral  commodities  would  not  be  produced. 

-Metallic    mineral     potential — moderate    -    200 
acres  (100%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  holding  the  following  mineral 
rights . 

-Mining  claims  -  20  acres  (100%) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  restrict  recreation 
vehicle  access  on  one  mile  of  way  currently 
accessible  to  recreation  vehicles.  Vehicular 
camping  near  Little  Onion  Reservoir  would  be 
displaced  to  nearby  areas.  Overall,  vehicular 
recreation    would     not     decrease.  Primitive 

recreation,  primarily  dayhikLng  and  nature 
study,  would  increase  slightly. 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  Impact  to  wilderness. 

This  does  not  represent  a  significant  Impact  to 
the  minerals  industry. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

This  alternative  Is  the  same  as  All  Wilderness. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Ihis  alternative  is  the  saiae  as  MFP  II. 

SOUTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  (603) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 


Designating  all  60,211  acres  as  wilderness  would 
result  in  maximum  protection  for  the  WSA's  wil- 
derness values.  It  would  not,  however,  prevent 
potential,  adverse  impacts  in  several  areas  with 
valid  existing  rights. 

These  rights  include  about  900  acres  of  mining 
claims  located  primarily  in  the  southern  and 
western  part  of  the  WSA  in  the  areas  with  the 
highest  wilderness  values.  In  addition,  there 
are  two  40-acre  parcels  of  private  land  located 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  WSA.  Development  of 
the  mining  claims  would  detract  locally  from 
solitude  and  naturalness  but  would  not  make  the 
WSA  as  a  whole  unmanageable.  Oil  and  gas  and 
geothermal  leases  also  exist  along  the  western 
boundary  and  could  result  in  some  minor  manage- 
ability problems. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  from  vehicular  use  and 
ranching  along  the  boundary  would  result  in 
localized  Impacts  to  solitude  and  apparent 
naturalness.  This  affects  primarily  the  desert 
piedmont  sections  of  the  WSA. 

This  alternative  would  entail  high  surveillance 
costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use  on  about 
19,000  acres  of  land  and  19  miles  of  vehicle 
ways.  Gains  to  wilderness  values  would  not  be 
commensurate  to  costs  along  most  of  the  desert 
piedmont  on  the  west  and  east  sides. 
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ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 


CONCLUSION 


Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — high  for  gold, 
nickel*,  lead*,  zinc*,  mercury*,  silver, 
antimony*,  copper*  on  11,500  acres  (19%  of 
WSA);  moderate  for  lead*,  zinc*,  iron, 
copper*,  nickel*,  molybdenum  on  47,300  acres 
(79%  of  WSA.) 

-Nonmatallic  mineral  potential — high  for  sand 
and  gravel  on  11,700  acres  (19%  of  WSA); 
moderate  for  barite  on  15,800  acres  (26%  of 
WSA) 

-Gsothermal  potential — moderate  on  24,300  acres 
(40%  of  WSA) 

-Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  on  24,300 
acres  (40%  of  WSA) 

An  adverse  Impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  900  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 

-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  5,332  acres  (9%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  restrict  vehicle  access 
on  about  19,000  acres  of  land  and  19  miles  of 
ways  accessible  to  recreation  vehicles.  About 
ten  miles  of  cherrystem  roads  would  remain  open 
within  the  suitable  portion.  It  would  also  pro- 
tect natural  values  important  to  recreation. 

This  action  would  result  in  moderate  reductions 
in  big  game  hunting,  vehicular  camping  and  re- 
creation vehicle  use.  Small  game  hunting  would 
likely  experience  slight  reductions  in  use. 
Primitive  recreation,  particularly  mountain 
climbing  and  hiking,  would  increase  moderately. 
Fishing  would  remain  about  the  same. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

In  this  alternative,  no  part  of  the  South  Jack- 
son Mountain  WSA  would  be  designated  wilderness. 
This  would  allow  land  uses  potentially  detri- 
mental to  wilderness  values. 

Short-term  impacts  would  be  negligible.  In  the 
long  term,  geothermal,  oil  and  gas,  and  parti- 
cularly mineral  development ,  could  impair  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  and  naturalness. 

Naarly  all  of  the  WSA  has  significant  mineral 
potential.  Exploration  and  development  of  these 
resources  within  the  Jackson  Mountain  Range 
would  be  particularly  impairing  to  wilderness 
values.  Development  of  oil  and  gas  and  geother- 
mal resources  along  the  western  boundary  would 
not  affect  the  wilderness  values  of  the  WSA  as  a 
whole. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development  or  to  existing  mining 
claimants  and  lessees. 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  essentially  maintains  the 
existing  recreation  conditions  but  allows  for 
resource  development  potentially  impairing  to 
recreation.  Primitive  recreation  activities 
would  be  particularly  impacted  by  mineral 
development.  Although  most  recreationists  would 
be  displaced  to  other  nearby  areas,  any  reduc- 
tions in  mountain  climbing  would  be  difficult  to 
replace  due  to  the  lack  of  quality  mountain 
climbing  areas  on  the  Winnemucca  District. 
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OTHER  RESOURCES 


RECREATION 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Sunmary 
Table  I  for  Impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

INCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly- 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness, 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


This  alternative  would  close  about  one-tenth 
mile  of  vehicle  way  now  accessible  to  recreation 
vehicles.  It  would  provide  long-term  protection 
of  natural  values  on  17  percent  of  the  WSA;  the 
remaining  area  would  be  subject  to  resource 
development  detrimental  to  recreation  in  the 
long  term. 

This  alternative  would  not  impact  current 
vehicular  recreation,  but  slight  increases  in 
primitive  recreation  would  be  probable  • 


WILDERNESS 

This  alternative  would  protect  high  wilderness 
values  on  10,300  acres  in  the  Jackson  Mountain 
Range.  Wilderness  protection  would  be  foregone 
on  about  50,000  acres,  including  considerable 
areas  of  high  wilderness  values  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  suitable  area.  This  alternative 
would  not  protect  wilderness  values  on  about  100 
acres  of  mining  claims  along  the  western  side  of 
the  suitable  area. 


OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 


Surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle 
use  would  be  very  low  under  this  alternative. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — high  -  100  acres 

(1%) 
-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  9,100 

acres  (19%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential— high  -  900 

acres  (8%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

1,700  acres  (11%) 
-Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  900  acres  (4%) 
-Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  900  acres 

(4%) 

An  adverse  impact  nay  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  holding  the  following  mineral 

rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  100  acres  (11%) 


This  alternative  would  remove  from  ftiture  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


WILDERNESS 

This  action  would  designate  20,094  acres  as  wil- 
derness, protecting  most  of  the  high  wilderness 
values  in  the  WSA.  Wilderness  protection  would 
be  foregone  on  about  40,000  acres,  most  of  which 
is  desert  piedmont  with  little  wilderness  value. 
No  significant  outside  sights  and  sounds  affect 
the  suitable  portion. 

This  alternative  would  not  protect  wilderness 
values  on  about  400  acres  of  raining  claim  along 
the  west  side  of  the  suitable  area. 

Surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle 
use  would  be  low,  involving  only  about  2,000 
acres  generally  accessible  to  vehicles. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy    and    mineral    commodities    would    not    be 
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produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Matallic  mineral  potential — high  -  2,300  acres 

(20%) 
-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  16,300 

acres  (34%) 
-ISbnmetailic  mineral  potential— high  -  3,500 

acres  (30%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

6,300  acres  (40%) 
-Gaothermal  potential — moderate  -  3,500  acres 

(14%) 
-Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  3,500  acres 

(14%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  400  acres  (45%) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  815  acres  (15%) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  close  about  three  miles 
of  vehicle  ways  currently  accessible  to  recrea- 
tion vehicles.  It  would  provide  long-teim  pro- 
tection of  natural  values  on  33  percent  of  the 
WSA,  but  the  remaining  area  would  be  subject  to 
resource  development  detrimental  to  recreation 
in  the  long  term. 

This  alternative  would  not  impact  current 
vehicle-oriented  recreation,  but  moderate 
increases  in  primitive  recreation  are  probable. 

CQHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 


PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This    alternative    is    the    same    as    Wilderness 
Emphasis. 

NORTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  (606) 

ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 


This  alternative  would  provide  maximum  protec- 
tion for  the  high  xriidemess  values  on  26,457 
acres  of  the  WSA.  It  would  not,  however, 
prevent  potential  adverse  Impacts  in  areas  of 
valid  existing  rights  and  private  inholdings. 

In  particular,  development  on  about  500  acres  of 
mining  claims  scattered  on  the  perimeter  of  the 
WSA  would  not  be  adequately  controlled.  Two 
large  blocks  of  private  inholdings  totalling  680 
acres  are  also  within  the  suitable  portion.  The 
southernmost  parcel  is  a  mineral  patent;  should 
it  be  further  developed,  it  would  reduce  wilder- 
ness values  in  this  area.  A  480-acre  parcel  of 
private  land  located  in  the  center  of  the  unit 
would  be  detrimental  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
WSA's  high  wilderness  values  should  development 
occur.  Development  potential  on  this  parcel  is 
considered  low.  There  are  also  about  5,000 
acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the  western 
boundary  which  would  reduce  wilderness  manage- 
ability slightly. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  reduce  wilderness 
values  in  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Iron  King 
Mine  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  WSA.  Other 
outside  sights  and  sounds  are  not  considered 
significantly  detrimental  to  wilderness  values. 

This  alternative  would  entail  low  surveillance 
costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use  on  about 
5,000  acres  accessible  to  vehicles. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 

interests . 
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-Metallic,  mineral  potential— high  for  silver, 
lead*,  iron,  copper*  on  10,300  acres  (39%  of 
WSA);  moderate  for  silver,  gold,  copper*, 
mercury*  on  13,100  acres  (50%  of  WSA) 

-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — high  for  sand 
and  gravel  on  4,100  acres  (15%  of  WSA); 
moderate  for  barite  on  6,000  acres  (23%  of 
WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential — moderate  on  7,100  acres 
(27%  of  WSA) 

-Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  on  4,100  acres 
(15%  of  WSA) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  500  acres  (2%  of  WSA) 

-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  3,6%  acres  (14%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  close  about  seven  miles 
of  vehicle  ways  and  5,000  acres  of  land  now 
accessible  to  recreation  vehicles.  About  six 
miles  of  cherrystem  road  would  remain  open  to 
vehicle  use.  This  alternative  would  also  pro- 
tect natural  values  important  to  recreation  in 
the  long  term. 

This  would  result  in  slight  decreases  in  hunting 
and  camping  use;  these  people  would  most  likely 
be  displaced  to  other  nearby  recreation  areas. 
Primitive  recreation,  particularly  mountain 
climbing  and  backpacking,  would  increase. 


NO  WILDERNESS 

WTLEERNESS 

In  this  alternative,  no  part  of  the  North  Jack- 
son Mountains  WSA  would  be  designated  wilderness 
This  would  allow  land  uses  potentially  detri- 
mental to  wilderness  values. 

Nearly  all  of  the  WSA  has  significant  mineral 
potential.  Exploration  and  development  of  these 
resources  within  the  Jackson  Mountain  Range 
would  be  particularly  impairing  to  wilderness 
values.  Development  of  oil  and  gas  resources  on 
the  western  boundary  would  not  affect  the  wil- 
derness values  of  the  WSA  as  a  whole. 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 


energy  and  mineral 
to  existing  mining 


No  impact  would  occur  to 
resource  development  or 
claimants  and  lessees. 

RECREAnON 


This  alternative  essentially  maintains  the 
existing  recreation  conditions  but  allows  for 
resource  development  that  is  potentially  impair- 
ing to  recreation.  Primitive  recreation  activ- 
ities would  be  particularly  impacted  by  mineral 
development .  Although  most  recreationists  would 
be  displaced  to  other  nearby  areas,  any  reduc- 
tions in  mountain  climbing  would  be  difficult  to 
replace  due  to  the  lack  of  quality  mountain 
climbing  areas  on  the  Winnemucca  District. 


OTHER  RESOURCES 


OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


::  CLUjsiGK 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 
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WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 


WILDERNESS 


This  action  would  designate  42  percent  of  the 
WSA  as  wilderness,  protecting  many  of  the  high 
quality  wilderness  values.  Wilderness  protec- 
tion would  be  foregone  on  58  percent  of  the  WSA, 
about  half  of  which  is  desert  piedmont  with 
little  wilderness  value.  It  would  exclude  the 
Deer  Creek  Peak  area. 

Manageability  problems  would  remain  on  480  acres 
of  private  land  in  the  center  of  the  suitable 
portion,  and  on  about  300  acres  of  mining  claims 
located  along  the  edge  of  the  WSA. 

Surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle 
use  would  be  very  low  under  this  alternative . 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential— high  -  2,400  acres 

(23%) 
-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  6,700 

acres  (51%) 
-M>nmetallic  mineral  potential—high  -  200 

acres  (5%) 
-Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  - 

4,700  acres  (78%) 
-Geo  thermal  potential— moderate  -  1,500  acres 

(21%) 
-Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  200  acres 

(5%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  300  acres  (60%) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  524  acres  (14%) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  not  close  any  vehicle 
ways  or  land  currently  accessible  to  recreation 
vehicles.  About  one  mile  of  cherrystan  road 
would  remain  open  to  vehicle  use .  This  alterna- 
tive would  protect  natural  values  important  to 
recreation  in  the  long  term. 


This  would  not  change  the  current  motorized 
vehicle-oriented  recreation.  Primitive  recrea- 
tion, particularly  mountain  climbing  and  back- 
packing, would  increase. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

Tnis  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 


BLACK  ROCK  DESERT  (620) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

Designating  all  319,594  acres  as  wilderness 
would  provide  maximum  protection  for  the  WSA's 
wilderness  values.  It  would  not  prevent 
potential  impacts  in  areas  with  valid  existing 
rights. 

This  includes  35  acres  of  private  inholdings, 
two  blocks  of  mining  claims  totalling  900  acres, 
204,000  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases,  and  27,000 
acres  of  geothermal  leases.  Development  of  the 
leases  are  the  most  significant  threat  to  wil- 
derness manageability.  Ibtential  for  develop- 
ment of  leasable  resources  in  this  area  is  con- 
sidered fair. 

fbwever,  recent  interpretations  of  leasing 
policy  in  designated  wilderness  indicate  that 
valid  discoveries,  although  they  may  be  develop- 
ed, should  not  generally  impair  wilderness 
values  over  the  long  term.  Wilderness  designa- 
tion would  therefore  generally  protect  wilder- 
ness values  even  if  leases  are  developed. 
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Surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road  vehicles 
would  be  extremely  high.  About  90  percent  of 
the  WSA,  a  total  of  287,000  acres,  is  at  least 
seasonally  accessible  to  vehicles. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for  tungs- 
ten*, molybdenum,  nickel*,  zinc*,  mercury* 
barium  on  41,500  acres  (13%  of  WSA) 

-Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 
clay,  sodium,  potassium,  lithium  on  295,900 
acres  (93%  of  WSA) 

-Geothermal  potential— high  on  62,500  acres  (20% 
of  WSA)  ;  moderate  on  154,600  acres  (48%  of 
WSA) 

-Oil  and  gas  potential— moderate  on  319,594 
acres  (100%  of  WSA) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

-Mining  Maims  -  900  acres  (less  than  1%  of  WSA) 
-Geothermal  leases  -  26,853  acres  (8%  of  WSA) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  204,919  acres  (64%  of  WSA) 

EECREATION 

This  action  would  restrict  access  to  approxi- 
mately 287,000  acres  of  land  currently  access- 
ible to  recreation  vehicles.  This  part  of  the 
Black  Rock  Desert  is  considered  an  integral 
component  in  rockhoundiig ,  vehicle  camping  and 
general  sightseeing  in  the  Black  Rock  Desert  as 
a  whole.  It  now  receives  very  low  primitive 
recreation  use. 

This  alternative  would  essentially  eliminate 
recreation  vehicle  use  in  the  WSA.  Although 
some  of  this  use  would  be  displaced  to  other 
nearby  areas,  because  of  the  importance  of  this 
area  in  supplying  vehicle-oriented  recreation 
district-wide  j,  much  of  this  use  could  not  be 
replaced. 

However,  this  alternative  would  also  protect 
sensitive  environmental  values  over  the  long 
term  from  some  potential  resource  development. 


These  values  are  the  most  attractive  feature  for 
recreationists . 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Suamary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

No  part  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert  WSA  would  be 
designated  wilderness,  allowing  uses  potentially 
detrimental  to  wilderness  values  to  occur. 

In  the  long  term,  oil  and  gas,  and  geothermal 
exploration  without  wilderness  stipulations 
could  impair  solitude  and  naturalness.  Develop- 
ment of  other  resources,  such  as  utility  corri- 
dors, would  also  impair  wilderness  values. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development  or  to  existing  mining 
claimants  and  lessees. 

RECREATION 

Although  this  alternative  would  allow  for 
resource  development  potentially  detrimental  to 
recreation,  this  alternative  would  not  signifi- 
cantly alter  existing  recreation  uses. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 
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CONCLUSION 


OTHER  RESOURCES 


This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 
WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

WILDERNESS 

This  alternative  would  designate  99  percent  of 
the  WSA  as  suitable.  This  is  identical  to  All 
Wilderness  except  that  minor  manageability  prob- 
lems along  the  WSA's  boundaries  with  livestock 
operation  and  private  land  were  reduced  by  a 
boundary  setback. 

Impacts  of  this  alternative,  major  manageability 
conflicts  and  surveillance  costs  to  control 
off-road  vehicles,  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  All  Wilderness. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  41,500 

acres  (100%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

294,000  acres  (99%) 
-Geothermal  potential — high  -  62,500  acres 

(100%) 
-Geothermal  potential — moderate  -  152,700  acres 

(99%) 
-Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  317,734 

acres  (99%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  200  acres  (26%) 
-Geothermal  leases  -  26,853  acres  (100%) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  203,531  acres  (99%) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  have  the  same  impacts  to 
recreation  as  All  Wilderness. 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

WILDERNESS 

This  alternative  would  designate  55  percent  of 
the  WSA  as  suitable,  including  most  of  the  Guiim 
River  and  the  Jackson  and  Leonard  Creek  sloughs, 
offering  long-term  protection  for  the  heart  of 
the  WSA's  natural  values.  Resource  development 
in  the  remaining  45  percent  could,  however, 
disturb  the  "integrity  of  setting"  in  a  portion 
of  the  suitable  area.  Designation  would  not 
prevent  potential  impacts  in  areas  with  valid 
existing  rights. 

This  includes  35  acres  of  private  inholdings, 
142,050  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases  and  15,007 
acres  of  geothermal  leases.  Ibtential  for 
development  of  leasable  resources  in  this  area 
is  considered  fair. 

Surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road  vehicles 
would  be  very  high.  Nearly  all  of  the  suitable 
portion  (99  percent)  is  at  least  seasonally 
accessible  to  vehicles,  although  actual  use  Is 
low  except  in  the  southern  one-third .  Addition- 
ally, boundaries  would  be  difficult  to  locate 
and  enforce. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  Impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  5,000 
acres  (12%) 
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Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential— moderate  - 

182,400  acres(62%) 
Geothermal  potential— high  -  12,700  acres  (20%) 
Geothermal  potential— moderate  -  68,900  acres 

(45%) 
Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  -  174,300  acres 

(55%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
lessees  holding  the  following  mineral  rights. 

Geothermal  leases  -  15,007  acres  (56%) 
Oil  and  gas  leases  -  142,050  acres  (69%) 

RECREATION 

This  action  would  restrict  access  to  approxi- 
mately 174,300  acres  of  land  currently  access- 
ible to  recreation  vehicles.  This  includes  an 
extensive  area  popular  for  the  unauthorized 
collection  of  arrowheads.  The  area  receives 
very  low  primitive  recreation  use. 

This  alternative  would  reduce  most  of  the  re- 
creational vehicle  use  in  the  WSA.  Although 
some  of  this  use  would  be  displaced  to  other 
nearby  areas,  because  of  the  importance  of  this 
area  in  supplying  vehicle-oriented  recreation 
district-wide,  much  of  this  use  could  not  be 
replaced. 

However,  this  alternative  would  also  protect 
sensitive  environmental  values  over  the  long 
term,  including  sensitive  cultural  and  paleonto- 
logical  resources.  These  values  are  the  most 
attractive  feature  for  recreationists. 

Primitive  recreation  use  in  this  area  would 
increase  slightly  under  this  alternative . 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  action  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 


and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

For  further  information  about  the  Black  Rock 
Desert  see  Appendix  A. 

PAHUTE  PEAK  (621) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

Designating  all  57,529  acres  as  wilderness  would 
provide  maximum  protection  for  the  WSA's  wilder- 
ness values  and  significant  multiple  resource 
benefits  to  cultural  resources  by  restricting 
development  within  a  portion  of  the  Applegate- 
Iassen  Trail  viewshed.  It  would  not,  however, 
prevent  potential  adverse  impacts  in  areas  with 
valid  existing  rights. 

This  includes  80  acres  of  private  land  located 
southeast  of  Pahute  Peak  and  about  800  acres  of 
mining  claims  located  primarily  along  the  wes- 
tern edge  of  the  Black  Rock  Range.  Development 
detrimental  to  wilderness  values  on  the  private 
land  is  considered  unlikely;  however,  the  mining 
claims  are  located  in  the  area  with  both  high 
wilderness  values  and  the  viewshed  of  the  Apple- 
gate-Lassen  Trail.  This  area  also  contains 
10,000  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases,  but  these 
are  not  within  the  areas  of  high  wilderness 
values. 

Outside  sights  and  sounds  in  this  area  do  not 
significantly  impair  wilderness  values. 

This  alternative  would  entail  moderate  surveil- 
lance costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use  on 
17,000  acres  of  land  accessible  to  them.  Gains 
to  wilderness  values  would  not  be  commensurate 
with  the  costs  along  the  desert  piedmont  where 
rockhounding  occurs. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 
nickel*,  barium  on  13,400  acres  (23%  of  WSA) 

-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for 
fluorspar,  opals  on  13,800  acres  (24%  of  WSA) 
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-Geothermal  potential— high  on  19,200  acres  (33% 
of  WSA);  moderate  on  10,700  acres  (19%  of  WSA) 

-Oil  and  gas  potential — moderate  on  10,700  acres 
(19%  of  WSA) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
raining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the  follow- 
ing mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  800  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 

-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  10,334  acres  (18%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  close  about  17,000  acres 
of  land  and  35  miles  of  vehicle  ways  now  access- 
ible to  recreation  vehicles.  About  two  miles  of 
cherrystem  road  would  remain  open. 

This  would  result  in  a  moderate  decrease  in 
hunting ,  camping  and  rockhounding  now  associated 
with  vehicle  use.  Most  of  this  use  would  be 
displaced  elsewhere  within  the  Winnemucca  Dis- 
trict. Primitive  recreation,  particularly  day- 
hiking,  backpacking  and  nature  study,  would  in- 
crease. 


and  development  could  impair  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  naturalness.  Most  of  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  WSA  has  been  identified  as  having 
significant  mineral  potential.  This  area  cor- 
responds to  the  portion  with  the  high  wilderness 
values. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development  or  to  existing  mining 
claimants  and  lessees. 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  essentially  maintains  the  pre- 
sent recreation  environment,  but  it  allows  re- 
source development — potential  adverse  impacts  to 
primitive  recreation  opportunities. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future,  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

In  this  alternative  no  part  of  Eahute  Bsak  WSA 
would  be  designated  wilderness.  This  would 
allow  land  uses  potentially  detrimental  to  wil- 
derness values. 

Short-term  impacts  would  be  negligible.  In  the 
long  term,  mineral  and  oil  and  gas  exploration 


WILDERNESS 

This  alternative  would  designate  56  percent  of 
the  WSA  as  wilderness.  This  would  provide  pro- 
tection of  the  WSA's  highest  wilderness  values 
and  provide  significant  multiple  resource  bene- 
fits to  cultural  resources  by  restricting  devel- 
opment in  a  portion  of  the  Applegate-Iassen 
Trail  viewshed.  It  would  not  prevent  potential 
adverse  impacts  in  several  areas  of  valid  exist- 
ing rights. 

This  includes  about  800  acres  of  mining  Halms 
located  along  the  west  slope  of  the  Black  Rock 
Range— within  the  area  with  the  highest  wilder- 
ness values.  There  are  also  1,200  acres  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  within  the  suitable  area. 

Wilderness  protection  would  be  foregone  for 
about  44  percent  of  the  WSA.  This  area  does  not 
contain  high  wilderness  values,  and  development 
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within  this  area  would  not  result  in  adverse 
impacts  to  the  reminder  of  the  WSA. 

This  alternative  would  entail  moderate  surveil- 
lance costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use  on 
10,000  acres  of  land  accessible  to  them.  Gains 
to  wilderness  values  would  not  be  commensurate 
with  costs  along  the  desert  piedmont  where  rock- 
hounding  occurs. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  12,400 

acres  (93%) 
-Nbnmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

13,800  acres  (100%) 
-Gaothermal  potential— high  -  17,900  acres  (93%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  800  acres  (100%) 

-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  1,220  acres  (12%) 

RECREATION 


This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

WILDERNESS 


This  alternative  would  designate  about  44  per- 
cent of  the  WSA  as  wilderness.  This  includes 
the  WSA's  high  wilderness  values  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Black  Rock  Range. 

The  impacts  of  this  alternative  are  similar  to 
MFP  II  Recommendation  except  that  only  about  500 
acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases  remain  in  the  suit- 
able area.  In  addition,  the  desert  piedmont 
along  part  of  the  west  side  is  deleted,  fore- 
going wilderness  protection  on  part  of  the 
Applegate-Lassen  Trail  viewshed . 

Tnis  would  result  in  considerably  lower  surveil- 
lance costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produce*! — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 


This  alternative  would  restrict  vehicular  access 
on  10,000  acres  of  land  and  17  miles  of  ways  now 
accessible  to  recreation  vehicles.  About  two 
miles  of  cherrystem  road  would  remain  open. 

This  would  result  in  a  slight  decrease  in 
hunting  and  camping  and  a  moderate  decrease  in 
rockhounding  now  associated  with  vehicles.  Most 
of  this  use  would  be  displaced  elsewhere  on  the 
Winnemucca  District.  Primitive  recreation, 
particularly  dayhiking,  backpacking  and  nature 
study,  would  increase. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  -  6,600 

acres  (49%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

8,000  acres  (58%) 
-Geothermal  potential— high  -  10,000  acres  (52%) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  600  acres  (75%) 
-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  461  acres  (4%) 

RECREATION 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


Tnis  action  is  similar  to  the  MFP  II  Recommenda- 
tion, except  that  the  major  rockhounding  areas 
were  deleted,  and  therefore  no  identifiable 
change  in  rockhounding  is  expected. 


CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 


OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
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resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
Impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

WILDERNESS 


This  alternative  is  essentially  the  same  as  MFP 
II  recommendation,  except  that  several  vehicle 
ways  on  the  desert  piedmont  leading  to  rock- 
hounding  areas  are  to  be  left  open  to  vehicular 
use,  and  a  small  area  along  the  southwest  bound- 
ary where  rockhounding  use  occurs  was  deleted 
from  the  suitable  area. 

Overall,  this  alternative  would  have  the  same 
impacts  as  the  MFP  II  Recommendation. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
Interests . 

-Metallic  mineral  potential—moderate  -  12,400 

acres  (93%) 
-Nonmetallic  mineral  potential — moderate  - 

13,800  acres  (100%) 
-Gaothermal  potential— high  -  17,900  acres  (93%) 

An  adverse  Impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
mining  claimants  and  lessees  holding  the 
following  mineral  rights. 

-Mining  claims  -  800  acres  (100%) 

-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  1,220  acres  (12%) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
recreation  as  the  MFP  II  Seccmmendation  except 
that,  by  keeping  several  ways  open,  major  rock- 


hounding  areas  would  continue  to  be  accessible 
by  vehicle. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  Impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

Tnis  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NORTH  BLACK  ROCK  RANGE  (622) 
ALL  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

Tnis  alternative  would  provide  maximum  protec- 
tion for  the  WSA's  wilderness  values.  It  would 
not  prevent  potential  adverse  impacts  In  areas 
with  private  inholdings.  These  include  several 
parcels  of  land  totalling  about  700  acres 
scattered  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  WSA.  There 
are  very  few  outside  sights  and  sounds  which 
affect  the  WSA. 

Tnis  alternative  would  entail  relatively  low 
surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road  vehicles 
on  about  9,000  acres  of  land  now  accessible  to 
vehicles. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  and  mineral  commodities  would  not  be 
produced — an  adverse  Impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests. 

-Metallic  mineral  potential — moderate  for  zinc*, 
uranium,  molybdenun,  copper*,  nickel*  on 
13,300  acres  (43%  of  WSA) 

-Gaothermal  potential— high  on  13,300  acres  (43% 
of  WSA) 
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RECREATION 


ENERGY,  MENERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 


Approximately  9,000  acres  of  land  and  four  miles 
of  vehicle  ways  now  accessible  to  recreation 
vehicles  would  be  closed  under  this  alternative. 
Two  miles  of  cherrystem  road  would  remain  open 
to  vehicular  use.  This  would  also  provide  long- 
term  protection  of  natural  values  important  to 
all  recreation. 

Because  all  recreational  use  in  this  area  is  low 
(except  for  rockhounding) ,  little  overall  impact 
is  expected  to  occur  except  rockhounding  use 
would  decrease  modestly  and  primitive  recrea- 
tion, particularly  dayhlking,  would  increase 
slightly. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

NO  WILDERNESS 

WILDERNESS 

No  part  of  the  North  Black  Rock  Range  would  be 
designated  wilderness.  This  would  allow  land 
uses  potentially  detrimental  to  wilderness 
values. 

Short-term  impacts  would  be  negligible.  In  the 
long  term,  exploration  and  development  could 
impair  opportunities  for  solitude  and  natural- 
ness. The  Colman  Creek  Zone  (see  map  In  Chapter 
1)  along  the  western  half  of  the  WSA  contains 
significant  mineral  potential.  This  includes  a 
fairly  large  part  of  the  area  containing  the 
highest  wilderness  values.  The  remaining  por- 
tion would  be  relatively  difficult  to  manage  as 
wilderness  by  itself  due  to  the  relatively  poor 
topographic  and  vegetative  screening. 


No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  and  mineral 
resource  development. 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  maintain  the  existing 
recreation  situation,  but  allow  for  development 
potentially  adverse  to  recreation.  Overall, 
this  would  not  change  the  current  low-level 
recreation  in  this  area. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  Kb  Wilderness. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

WILDERNESS 

Although  this  alternative  includes  only  35  per- 
cent of  the  WSA,  it  offers  wilderness  protection 
to  those  areas  considered  to  have  the  highest 
wilderness  values.  Wilderness  designation  would 
not  prevent  potential  adverse  impacts  on  430 
acres  of  private  land. 

Although  wilderness  designation  is  foregone  on 
two-thirds  of  the  WSA,  the  wilderness  values  in 
that  area  are  not  high,  future  mineral  develop- 
ment within  the  nonsuLtable  portion,  although 
potentially  reducing  solitude  and  naturalness, 
would  not  affect  the  suitable  area. 

Surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle 
use  would  be  very  low. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy    and    mineral    commodities    would    not    be 
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produced — an  adverse  impact  to  energy  and  mining 
interests • 

-Metallic  mineral  potential— moderate  -  3,700 

acres  (28%) 
-Geothermal  potential— high  -  3,500  acres  (26%) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  recommends  as  suitable  about 
1,000  acres  of  land  and  six-tenths  mile  of  way 
currently  accessible  to  recreation  vehicles. 
This  would  not  affect  vehicle-oriented  recrea- 
tion, but  is  expected  to  increase  primitive 
recreation  use  slightly. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  No  Wilderness. 


NORTH  FORK  OF  THE  LITTLE 
HUMBOLDT  (827) 

ALL  WILDERNESS 

- 

WILDERNESS 

Designating  all  69,683  acres  as  wilderness  would 
provide  maximum  protection  for  the  WSA's  wilder- 
ness values.  It  would  not  prevent  potential  ad- 
verse impacts  in  areas  of  valid  existing  rights. 

This  alternative  would  include  one  80-acre 
parcel  of  private  land  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  WSA.  Development  of  this  parcel  would  not 
be  detrimental  to  wilderness  values  in  the  WSA 
as  a  whole. 


Ranching  activities  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  this  WSA  detract  fran  solitude  immediately 
adjacent  to  it.  Once  again,  this  does  not 
affect  the  majority  of  the  WSA. 

This  alternative  would  entail  high  surveillance 
costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle  use  on  approx- 
imately 42,000  acres  of  accessible  land.  East 
of  the  Little  Humboldt  River  gains  to  wilderness 
values  would  not  be  commensurate  with  costs. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 

Under  this  alternative  the  following  potential 
energy  commodities  would  not  be  produced — an 
adverse  impact  to  energy  interests. 

-Geothermal  potential — moderate  on  9,000  acres 
(13%  of  WSA) 

An  adverse  impact  may  also  occur  to  existing 
lessees  holding  the  following  mineral  rights 

-Oil  and  gas  leases  -  498  acres  (1%  of  WSA) 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  would  close  about  42,000  acres 
of  land  and  nine  miles  of  vehicle  ways  access- 
ible to  recreation  vehicles.  Eight  miles  of 
cherrystem  roads  would  remain  open  to  vehicles. 

This  alternative  would  displace  big  game  hunters 
to  other  nearby  areas.  Impacts  to  other  recrea- 
tion activities  would  be  negligible,  except  that 
backpacking,  nature  study  and  horsepacking  would 
increase  slightly. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 

This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

This  alternative  would  remove  from  future  pro- 
duction significant  energy  and  mineral  resources 
and  therefore  represents  a  significantly  adverse 
impact  to  the  energy  and  minerals  industry. 
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NO  WILDERNESS 


WILDERNESS 


No  part  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Little  Hjmboldt 
WSA  would  be  managed  as  wilderness  under  this 
alternative.  This  would  allow  land  uses  detri- 
mental to  wilderness  values  to  occur . 

No  short-term  impacts  are  foreseen.  In  the  long 
term,  development  of  range  resources,  such  as 
sprays,  seedings  and  water  developments,  could 
impair  naturalness.  Other  developments,  such  as 
energy  and  mineral  exploration  and  development, 
are  considered  unlikely. 


Although  wilderness  protection  would  be  fore- 
gone on  87  percent  of  the  WSA,  wilderness  values 
in  this  area  are  not  considered  high  and  poten- 
tial developments  in  the  nonsuitable  portion 
would  not  significantly  impact  the  suitable 
area. 

This  alternative  would  result  in  much  lower 
surveillance  costs  to  control  off-road  vehicle 
use  than  All  Wilderness. 

ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGX 


Nd  impact  would  occur  to  energy 
development  or  to  existing  lessees. 


resource 


ENERGY,  MINERALS  AND  GEOLOGY 


RECREATION 


No  impact  would  occur  to  energy  resource 
development  or  to  existing  lessees. 

RECREATION 

This  alternative  essentially  maintains  the 
present  recreation  situation  but  allows  for 
resource  developments  potentially  detrimental  to 
recreation.  This  action  would  not  greatly 
change  the  existing  situation. 

OTHER  RESOURCES 


This  alternative  would  close  one  mile  of  vehicle 
way  and  about  3,000  acres  of  land  currently 
accessible  to  recreation  vehicles.  It  would 
also  allow  potentially  detrimental  lard  uses  to 
occur  on  61,000  acres  of  land  in  the  nonsuitable 
portion. 

Overall,  vehicle-oriented  recreation  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  alternative.  Primitive 
recreation  activities,  especially  backpacking, 
nature    study  and   horsepacking ,   vreuld   increase 

slightly. 


See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Suimary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  .lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 

CONCLUSION 


OTHER  RESOURCES 

See  General  Section  (Chapter  3)  and  Summary 
Table  I  for  impacts  to  range,  wildlife,  cultural 
resources  and  lands,  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  area. 


This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
adverse  impact  to  wilderness. 

MFP  II  RECOMMENDATION 

WILDERNESS 

This  action  would  designate  8,  W0  acres  (13%  of 
the  WSA)  as  wilderness,  including  all  of  the 
river  gorge  and  some  adjoinirg  land  where  wil- 
derness values  are  high.  Wilderness  protection 
would  be  foregone  on  the  remaining  61,000  acres. 

No  valid   existing  rights   are    known    to   occur 
within  the  suitable  use  area. 


This  alternative  would  result  in  a  significantly 
beneficial  impact  to  wilderness. 

WILDERNESS  EMPHASIS 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  the  MFP  II 
Recommendation. 

PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

This  alternative  is  the  same  as  the  MFP  II 
Reccmmandation. 
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CHAPTER  4 


List  of  Preparers 


CHAPTER  4 
List  of  Preparers 


Les  W.  Boni  -  assisted  wLth  the  Wildlife  sec- 
tion. B.S.  (1972)  Wildlife  Management,  Ihiver- 
sity  of  Nevada,  Reno. 
Wildlife  Biologist,  9  years  experience  with  BIM. 

Robert  G.  Brown  -  assisted  with  the  Range  sec- 
tion. B.S.  (1976)  Forestry  and  Resource  Manage- 
ment, University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Range 
Conservationist,  5  years  experience  with  BIM. 

Janaye  Byergo  -  responsible  for  the  Wilderness 

section.  B.S.  (1975)  Recreation  Administration, 

California  State  College,  Fresno. 

Wilderness  Specialist,  6  years   experience  with 

BLM. 

Jane  Closson  -  Writer-Editor.    B.S.  (1967)  Busi- 
ness Education,   California  State  College,    long 
Beach;    M.A.  (1973)  Psychology,  California  State 
University,  long  Beach. 
Writer-Editor,  5  years  experience  with  BIM. 

Mark.  Danley  -  responsible   for   the  Wilderness/ 
Recreation    sections.         B.S.     (1978)     Outdoor 
Recreation  Planning  and  M.S.    (1980)  Geography, 
Oregon  State  liiiversity,  Corvallis. 
Wilderness   Specialist,   2  years  experience  with 
BIM. 

Victor  C.   Dunn  -  responsible    for   the    Geology 

section.       B.S.    (1969)   Geology,    Brlgham  Young 

liiiversity. 

Geologist,  5  years  experience  with  BIM. 

Peggy  McGuckian  Jones  -  Technical  Coordinator, 
responsible     cultural     resources     and      social 


assessment  sections.     B.A.  (1975)  Anthropology, 
University  of  CaKfomia,  Riverside. 
Archaeologist,  6  years  experience  with  BIM. 

Paul  Myers  -  responsible  for  the  Economic  Analy- 
sis section.     B.S.  (1971)  Economics,   liiiversity 
of  Nevada,  Reno. 
Economist,  3  years  experience  with  BIM. 

Gerald  L.  Moritz  -  EIS  Team  Leader.  B.S.  (1973) 
Agronomy  and  M.S.  (1974)  Range,  North  Dakota 
State  University. 

Supervisory  Natural  Resource  Specialist,  8  years 
experience  with  BIM. 


Kathryn  E. 


Pedrick  -  assisted  with  the  Black 
Rock  Desert  Extended  Study.  B.A.  (1976) 
Anthropology,  University  of  California  at  Ios 
Angeles  and  M.A.  in  progress. 

Warren  H.  Shaw  -  responsible  for  Cartography. 
Cartographic  Technician,  7  years  experience  with 
BIM. 

Gerald  M.  Smith-  assisted  with  the  Range  sec- 
tion. B.S.  (1976)  Renewable  Natural  Resources, 
Range  Management  and  Forestry,  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno. 

Range  Staff  Specialist,  7  years  experience  with 
BIM. 

Martha   P.    Smith-   Typist,    responsible    for  the 
operation  of  the  AMtext  word  processor. 
Clerk-Typist,  14  years  goverrment  service; 
8  years  experience  with  BLM. 
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CHAPTERS 


Public  Participation 


CHAPTERS 
Public  Participation 


O)NSULTATI0N  AND  COORDINATION 


Formal  and  informal  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion began  in  1978  with  the  initial  inventory  of 
public  lands  to  determine  their  wilderness 
potential.  Meetings  and  briefings  have  been 
held  over  the  years  to  beep  the  public  entities 
informed  of  the  ongoing  process  and  to  elicit 
comments  and  concerns  from  them.  Contact  was 
made  with  various  federal  and  state  agencies, 
and  local  county  governments  at  the  outset  of 
the  EIS  process  in  order  to  involve  them  in  the 
scoping  and  issue  identification  process.  Many 
of  these  responded  through  written  comment  to 
express  their  concerns,  after  this  consultation 
effort,  no  officially  approved  resource-related 
plan  of  any  federal,  state,  or  local  agency  was 
identified  that  would  conflict  with  the  designa- 
tion of  any  of  the  WSAs  as  wilderness. 


PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION 

Public  notice  of  this  transition  EIS  began  with 
the  printing  of  the  notice  in  the  August  5, 
1982,  issue  of  the  Federal  Register.  The  notice 
was  followed  by  news  releases  to  the  local  news- 
papers, radio  and  television,  and  direct  mailing 
to  those  parties  listed  on  the  Winnemucca  Dis- 
trict mailing  list.  The  news  releases  and  mail- 
ings were  to  announce  the  beginning  of  the  tran- 
sition EIS  process,  planned  open  house  sessions 
and  to  invite  public  comment.  Open  house  ses- 
sions were  held  August  26  through  September  3, 
1982,  in  Reno,  Gerlach,  and  Wiimemucca,  Nevada. 
Numerous  comments  were  received  as  a  result  of 
these  sessions.  The  next  opportunity  for  com- 
ment will  be  a  notice  of  availability  of  the 
draft  EIS  which  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

News  releases  will  be  distributed  about  the 
availability  of  this  draft  EIS  and  the  Wilder- 
ness Technical  Report. 
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APPENDIX 


RESOURCE  VALUES 

A  number  of  resources  exist  within  the  WSA  but 
do  not  share  the  sane  significance.  This  sec- 
tion will  discuss  those  resources  identified  as 
the  roost  significant  in  the  area— natural  his- 
tory -  ecology,  wilderness  values,  minerals  and 
energy,  cultural  and  paleontological  resources 
and  recreation. 

Existing  resources  not  addressed  in  this  paper 
are:  livestock  grazing,  wildlife,  threatened 
and  endangered  plants*  These  resources  would 
not  be  significantly  impacted  by  any  of  the  op- 
tions considered. 

Natural  History  -  Ecology 

landfoxm 

The  dominant  landfotm  of  the  WSA  is  a  playa  and 
desert  valley  floor  formed  hy  the  receding 
waters  of  Pleistocene  lake  lahontan.  The  playa 
is  concentrated  around  the  Quinn  River  In  the 
southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  study  area, 
and  is  primarily  a  loosely  consolidated  water- 
borne  silt  and  clay.  The  land  is  gently  rolling 
with  local  relief  not  exceeding  five  feet.  The 
valley  floor  flanks  the  playa  on  the  north,  west 
and  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  WSA.  This  land- 
form  is  not  as  flat  as  the  playa  and  contains 
coarser  alluvium  deposited  by  the  creeks  and 
washes  which  originate  In  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. A  series  of  small  aeolian  sand  dunes, 
seldom  higher  than  ten  feet,  run  north-south 
generally  between  the  playa  and  the  valley  floor 
on  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  WSA. 

Several  small  buttes  and  mesas  extend  into  the 
WSA  from  the  west,  including  Pinto  and  Elephant 
Maintains.  Pinto  Mountain  is  a  basalt-capped 
plateau  rising  1,100  feet  above  the  desert 
northeast  of  Paiute  Maadow.  ELephant  Maun  tain, 
just  east  of  Paiute  Maadow,  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  WSA  (5,931  feet).  Its  buff-colored, 
rounded  form  is  visible  from  nearly  all  of  the 
WSA.  Several  smaller,  highly  eroded  buttes  are 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Pinto  and  Elephant 
Maun  tains. 

Other  notable  features  in  the  WSA  include  the 
Quinn  River,  the  Jackson,  leonard,  Eeer,  Paiute, 
Bartlett  and  Battle  Greek  Sloughs,  as  well  as 
several  springs.  The  Quinn  River  enters  the  WSA 
from  the  northwest  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
eastern  boundary.    This  Intermittent  river 


carries  spring  runoff  from  the  Santa  Rosa  and 
other  mountains  to  the  northeast.  Although  the 
Quinn  River  usually  reaches  the  WSA  during  the 
spring  and  early  suamer,  it  has  been  reported  to 
remain  dry  year-round.  The  Quinn  River  meanders 
through  most  of  the  WSA,  with  a  well-defined 
channel  in  the  north  but  with  little  or  no  mark- 
ed floodplain.  Soon  after  it  enters  that  playa, 
the  river  widens  and,  in  wet  years,  disappears 
Into  a  vast  lake  system  which  extends  as  far  as 
Gerlach. 

Jackson  and  Deer  Creek  Sloughs  are  tributaries 
of  the  Quinn  River  originating  In  the  Jackson 
Maintains  just  east  of  the  WSA.  Although  water 
has  been  diverted  from  both  streams  for  ranching 
purposes,  Jackson  Creek  Slough  usually  reaches 
the  Quinn  River  after  paralleling  it  several 
miles  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  WSA.  The 
leonard,  Battle,  Bartlett  and  Paiute  Creek 
Sloughs  originate  in  the  Black  Rock  Range  to  the 
west  and,  In  wet  years,  flow  into  the  Quinn 
River  in  the  north  half  of  the  WSA.  A  few 
springs  are  located  within  the  WSA,  mostly  along 
the  west  edge. 

Flora 

About  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  WSA  in  the 
playa  area  is  barren  or  very  sparsely  vegetated, 
with  most  vegetation  in  the  valley  floor  on  the 
edge  of  the  WSA  and  on  the  buttes  along  the 
western  boundary.  Greasewood  is  the  dominant 
shrub,  with  saltbush,  shadscale,  low  sage,  big 
sage,  halogeton,  rabbitbrush,  winterfat  and 
spiny  hopsage  also  locally  Important.  Grass 
species  include  Indian  ricegrass,  Inland  salt- 
grass,  cheatgrass,  Sandberg  bluegrass  and  Great 
Basin  wildrye.  Tamerisk  is  found  along  the 
Quinn  River. 

To  date,  no  rare  or  endangered  plants  have  been 
found  in  the  WSA,  but  two  plants  of  special 
concern,  Astragalus  petrocarpus  and  Caulanthus 
barnebyi,  occur  just  outside  of  the  WSA  and  may 
be  found  within  the  area.  A  complete  botanical 
survey  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert  has  never  been 
attempted. 

Although  many  researchers  and  botanists  familiar 
with  the  Black  Rock  Desert  say  they  are  not 
aware  of  specific  botanical  resources  deserving 
protection,  they  also  tend  to  characterize  the 
Black  Rock  Desert  as  a  unique,  undeveloped  land- 
scape worthy  of  protection  or  special  recogni- 
tion. The  east  arm  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert  was 
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APPENDIX  A 
BLACK  ROCK  LESERT  EXTENDED  STUDY 


INTRODUCTION 


ISSUES 


The  Black  Rock  Desert  (NV-020-620)  has  been 
recognized  by  BLM  as  particularly  controversial 
due  to  its  uaique  natural  setting,  resource  con- 
flicts, high  public  interest  and  manageability 
concerns.  Located  in  the  east  arm  of  the  Black 
Rock  Desert  north  of  Sulphur,  this  WSA  is  rapid- 
ly gaining  attention  throughout  Nevada  and  the 
West.  Therefore,  the  BLM  asked  seven  interested 
citizens  to  advise  BLM  regarding  the  Black  Bock 
Desert  WSA's  suitability  as  wilderness  and/ or  to 
recommend  allowable  uses.  The  advisory  panel 
was  hand-picked  to  ensure  consideration  for  the 
resources  and  uses  of  the  Desert. 

The  seven  panel  members  were: 

Roger  Scholl,  Sierra  Club,  Reno,  NV 

Vic  Botts,  Humboldt  County  Commissioner  and 
miner,  McDarmitt,  NV 

Gene  Hattori,  Desert  Research  Institute  Archaeo- 
logist, Reno,  NV 

David  Green,  Principal  of  Gerlach  High  School, 
Gerlach,  NV 

John  DeLong,  Rancher,  Humboldt  County,  NV 

Gail  Munk,  Businessman,  Lovelock,  NV 

Jay  Meierdierck/Chris  Freeman,  Nevada  Division 
of  State  Parks,  Carson  City,  NV 

LOCATION 

The  eastern  aim  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert  is 
located  in  Humboldt  County,  Nevada,  and  is 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
The  Desert  is  an  area  about  three  hours'  drive 
northeast  of  Reno  and  a  one  and  one-half  hour 
drive  wast  of  Wiimemucca.  The  best  access  to 
the  area  is  along  BLM  Road  2049  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  playa  at  the  base  of  the  Jackson 
Mountains. 

PHYSICAL  ENVTRONENT 

The  WSA  is  about  40  miles  long  and  20  miles 
wide,  encompassing  most  of  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Black  Rock  Desert— 319,594  acres  of  public 
land.  The  altitude  ranges  from  3,900  feet  to 
5,900  feet.  Three  significant  waters  drain  into 
the  WSA — the  Ooinn  River  and  the  Leonard  and 
Jackson  Creek  Sloughs. 


The  Bailey-Kuchler  ecosystem  classifies  the 
vegetation  as  desert  (3130-39)  saltbush  and 
greasewood  (3130-34).  The  desert  is  a  large 
playa  bordered  by  steep  mountain  ranges  to  the 
east  and  wast  and  was  once  covered  by  waters  of 
Pleistocene  Lake  Lahontan. 

HISTORICAL  USE 

The  eastern  arm  of  the  Black  Rock  Lesert  has 
been  used  by  humans  intermittently  for  the  past 
10,000  years.  The  earliest  occupation,  based  on 
tool  types,  was  probably  a  lakesbore/marsh 
subsistence.  Artifact  types  recovered  from  the 
area  Indicate  use  at  least  intermittently  until 
the  late  prehistoric  period. 

The  first  Anglo-American  visit  to  the  general 
area  was  the  John  C.  Fremont  federal  expedition 
in  the  early  1840s — south  of  the  study  area 
around  Black  Rock  Point.  The  Applegate-Lassen 
Emigrant  Trail  lies  immediately  south  of  the 
WSA,  passing  along  the  west  side  of  Black  Rock 
Point.  A  portion  of  this  trail  is  listed  on  the 
rational  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  area  has  supported,  since  the  1860s  and 
1870s,  a  few  ranches  that  are  located  around  the 
exterior  of  the  WSA  boundary.  During  the  1940s 
the  United  States  Government  used  the  area  as  a 
gunnery  range.  Some  evidence  of  this  activity 
is  still  visible  on  the  playa. 

Recreation  has  been  popular  on  the  playa  area 
since  the  1940s.  The  major  recreational  uses 
are  off-road  vehicle  (0RV)  travel  and  related 
relic-hunting  activities.  Some  limited  hiking 
and  rafting  (on  the  Qoinn  River)  has  taken  place 
in  the  past  few  years. 

Geothermal,  oil  and  gas  exploration  has  taken 
place  in  the  WSA  since  the  1970s.  In  1983  Sun 
Oil  drilled  an  exploratory  oil  well  which  has 
been  plugged  and  abandoned. 

During  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  the  major 
portion  of  the  eastern  arm  was  inventoried  for 
wilderness  suitability  and  in  1980  was  designat- 
ed a  Wilderness  Study  Area.  The  area  is  cur- 
rently managed  under  the  Interim  Management 
Policy  and  Guidelines  For  Lands  Under  Wilderness 
Review  (1979). 
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RESOURCE  VALUES 

A  number  of  resources  exist  within  the  WSA  but 
do  not  share  the  same  significance.  This  sec- 
tion will  discuss  those  resources  identified  as 
the  most  significant  in  the  area— natural  his- 
tory -  ecology,  wilderness  values,  minerals  and 
energy,  cultural  and  paleontological  resources 
and  recreation. 

Existing  resources  not  addressed  in  this  paper 
are:  livestock  grazing,  wildlife,  threatened 
and  endangered  plants.  These  resources  would 
not  be  significantly  impacted  by  any  of  the  op- 
tions considered. 

Natural  History  -  Ecology 

Landfomi 

The  dominant  landform  of  the  VJ5A  is  a  playa  and 
desert  valley  floor  formed  by  the  receding 
waters  of  Pleistocene  Lake  Iahontan.  The  playa 
is  concentrated  around  the  Qutnn  River  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  study  area, 
and  is  primarily  a  loosely  consolidated  water- 
borne  silt  and  clay.  The  land  is  gently  rolling 
with  local  relief  not  exceeding  five  feet.  The 
valley  floor  flanks  the  playa  on  the  north,  west 
and  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  WSA.  This  land- 
form  is  not  as  flat  as  the  playa  and  contains 
coarser  alluvium  deposited  by  the  creeks  and 
washes  which  originate  in  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. A  series  of  small  aeolian  sand  dunes, 
seldom  higher  than  ten  feet,  run  north-south 
generally  between  the  playa  and  the  valley  floor 
on  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  WSA. 

Several  small  buttes  and  mesas  extend  into  the 
WSA  from  the  west,  including  Hnto  and  Elephant 
Mountains.  RLnto  Mountain  is  a  basalt-capped 
plateau  rising  1,100  feet  above  the  desert 
northeast  of  Raiute  Maadow.  Elephant  Mountain, 
just  east  of  feiute  Maadow,  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  WSA  (5,931  feet).  Its  buff-colored, 
rounded  fomi  is  visible  from  nearly  all  of  the 
WSA.  Several  smaller,  highly  eroded  buttes  are 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Unto  and  Elephant 
Mountains. 

Other  notable  features  in  the  WSA  include  the 
Quinn  River,  the  Jackson,  Leonard,  Beer,  laiute, 
Bartlett  and  Battle  Creek  Sloughs,  as  well  as 
several  springs.  The  Quinn  River  enters  the  WSA 
fran  the  northwest  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
eastern    boundary.         This     intermittent    river 


carries  spring  runoff  from  the  Santa  Rosa  and 
other  mountains  to  the  northeast.  Although  the 
Qjirm  River  usually  reaches  the  WSA  during  the 
spring  and  early  sunner,  it  has  been  reported  to 
remain  dry  year-round.  The  Qjirm  River  meanders 
through  most  of  the  WSA,  with  a  well-defined 
channel  in  the  north  but  with  little  or  no  mark- 
ed floodplain.  Soon  after  it  enters  that  playa, 
the  river  widens  and,  in  wet  years,  disappears 
into  a  vast  lake  system  which  extends  as  far  as 
Gerlach. 

Jackson  and  Deer  Creek  Sloughs  are  tributaries 
of  the  Quinn  River  originating  in  the  Jackson 
Mountains  just  east  of  the  WSA.  Although  water 
has  been  diverted  from  both  streams  for  ranching 
purposes,  Jackson  Creek  Slough  usually  reaches 
the  Quinn  River  after  paralleling  it  several 
miles  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  WSA,  The 
Leonard,  Battle,  Bartlett  and  laiute  Creek 
Sloughs  originate  in  the  Black  Rock  Range  to  the 
west  and,  in  wet  years,  flow  into  the  Quirm 
River  in  the  north  half  of  the  WSA.  A  few 
springs  are  located  within  the  WSA,  mostly  along 
the  west  edge. 

Flora 

About  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  WSA  in  the 
playa  area  is  barren  or  very  sparsely  vegetated, 
with  most  vegetation  in  the  valley  floor  on  the 
edge  of  the  WSA  and  on  the  buttes  along  the 
western  boundary.  Greasewood  is  the  dominant 
shrub,  with  saltbush,  shadscale,  low  sage,  big 
sage,  halogeton,  rabbitbrush,  winterfat  and 
spiny  hopsage  also  locally  important.  Grass 
species  include  Indian  ricegrass,  inland  salt- 
grass,  cheatgrass,  Sandberg  bluegrass  and  Great 
Basin  wildrye.  Tamerisk  is  found  along  the 
Quinn  River. 

To  date,  no  rare  or  endangered  plants  have  been 
found  in  the  WSA,  but  two  plants  of  special 
concern,  Astragalus  petrocarpus  and  Canlanthus 
barnebyi,  occur  just  outside  of  the  WSA  and  may 
be  found  within  the  area.  A  complete  botanical 
survey  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert  has  never  been 
attempted. 

Although  many  researchers  and  botanists  faniliar 
with  the  Black  Rock  Desert  say  they  are  not 
aware  of  specific  botanical  resources  deserving 
protection,  they  also  tend  to  characterize  the 
Black  Rock  Desert  as  a  unique,  undeveloped  land- 
scape worthy  of  protection  or  special  recogni- 
tion.    The  east  arm  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert  was 
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not  mentioned,  however,  in  the  Nature  Conservan- 
cy list  of  research  natural  area  needs  in  Nevada 
and  Utah  (Van  Bait  1982). 

Fauna 

Very  little  is  known  about  wildlife,  however, 
mule,  deer  have  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pinto  Maintain,  and  antelope  skirt  the  eastern 
and  northern  edge  of  the  WSA.  Beaver  and  musk- 
rat  have  been  sighted  in  the  Quiim  River,  along 
with  teal  and  American  avocets.  Chukar,  sage 
grouse  and  mountain  lion  are  found  In  parts  of 
the  western  edge  of  the  WSA.  The  Qulnn  River 
may  contain  carp,  suckers  and  dace  during  wet 
years. 

Wilderness 

The  wilderness  values  for  this  area  have  been 
analyzed  In  Chapters  1  and  3.  Please  refer  to 
the  Black  Rock  Desert  WSA  sections. 

Minerals  and  Energy 

Minerals  and  energy  concerns  have  been  addressed 
in  detail  in  the  preceding  chapters  and  may  be 
consulted  for  full  review. 

There  are  currently  26,853  acres  leased  for 
geothermal  exploration  and  204,919  acres  leased 
for  oil  and  gas  within  the  WSA.  Mining  claims 
have  been  filed  along  the  edges  of  the  WSA  for 
minerals  such  as  tungsten,  molybdenum,  zinc  and 
mercury.  Uranium,  sodium,  potassium  and  lithium 
occur  in  the  alluvial  fill  of  the  playa. 

Cultural  and  Paleontological 

Present  Situation 


by  graduate  students  from  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley  (dewlow  1968).  A  number 
of  sites  on  the  playa  were  found  and  surface 
collections  made  of  diagnostic  artifacts. 

In  the  late  1970s  the  BIM  initiated  prelease 
inventories  prior  to  geothermal  leasing  of  the 
area.  Roney  (1979)  inventoried  a  two  and  one- 
half  square  mile  area  at  McFarlan's  Hot  Springs. 

The  third  major  project  was  associated  with  oil 
and  gas  seismic  testing. 

A  number  of  new  sites  were  recorded  during  these 
inventories,  other  site  areas  expanded  and  more 
areas  of  Pleistocene  irammal  bone  were  located. 
A  number  of  the  sites  in  this  area  contain  (or 
contained)  unique  artifact  types  representing 
some  of  the  earliest  tool  types  in  the  Great 
Basin.  Black  Rock  Transverse  Points  and 
"crescents"  are  the  most  prominent  of  these  tool 
types,  and  may  date  as  early  as  10,000  years 
B.P.  (before  present).  Artifacts  collected 
under  permit  by  C.  W.  dewlow  (Ancient  Enter- 
prises) are  being  analyzed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Columbian  mammoth  project. 

Currently,  these  resources  are  experiencing  the 
ongoing  "unauthorized"  collections. 

Current  Management  Situation 

The  BIM  is  required  by  federal  laws  to  protect 
cultural  and  paleontological  resources  on  public 
lands.  These  laws  include  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

1.  The  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  protects  arch- 
aeological sites  from  private  acts  of  vandalism 
and  theft. 


Approximately  30  prehistoric  archaeological 
sites  or  site  areas  have  been  recorded  or  noted 
in  the  eastern  aim  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert. 
Some  of  the  prehistoric  sites  are  in  areas  where 
Pleistocene  mammal  bones  have  been  observed  on 
the  surface.  Site  data  has  been  gathered  in  two 
ways:  (1)  private  artifact  collectors,  some  of 
whom  have  shared  information  with  archaeolog- 
ists, e.g.,  the  location  where  a  Columbian  mam- 
moth was  later  excavated  and  removed;  and  (2) 
professional  archaeologists  working  on  research 
or  project-related  activities.  The  first  pro- 
fessional work  was  conducted  in  the  late  1960s 


2.  The  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of 
1966  requires  federal  agencies  to  consider  and 
avoid  adverse  impacts  to  cultural  properties, 
both  historic  and  prehistoric . 

3.  The  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act 
of  1979  provides  more  emphasis  to  the  1906  Pet 
by  protecting  cultural  resources  from  private 
actions.  This  Act  also  protects  paleontological 
resources  associated  with  human  activity. 

4.  The  Federal  lands  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  provides  for  the  protection  of  verte- 
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brate,  invertebrate  and  plant  fossils,  \erte- 
brate  fossils  may  not  be  collected  except  under 
an  authorized  permit. 

In  addition,  and  to  canply  with  federal  laws, 
the  Winnemucca  District  BLM  has  established  the 
following  management  decisions  and  operating 
procedures  regarding  cultural  resources. 

—The  Management  Framework  Plan  calls  for  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  cultural  re- 
sources on  the  DLstrict.  All  BLM  or  BLM- 
approved  projects  undergo  an  inventory  prior  to 
any  work.  The  State  Historic  Preservation 
Officer  is  contacted  and  consulted  regarding  any 
sensitive  areas. 

— Nj  standard  procedures  have  been  established 
regarding  paleontological  resources  which  have 
just  begun  to  be  recognized.  New  forms  to 
record  paleontological  sites  are  now  being  used . 

Potential  Ikes 

A  number  of  researchers  have  expressed  interest 
in  conducting  further  work  in  the  east  arm  on 
both  prehistoric  and  paleontological  sites.  The 
greatest  Interest  is  the  potential  association 
of  human  artifacts  with  Pleistocene  bone.  Such 
association,  if  it  does  exist,  would  place 
humans  in  the  area  much  earlier  than  is  commonly 
thought  today. 

In  1983  the  BIM  is  planning  a  project  which  will 
test  excavate  some  sites  with  possible  artifact/ 
bone  association  and  do  further  inventory  in  the 
area. 

The  ongoing  collection  of  artifacts  by  nonper- 
mitted  parties  is  expected  to  continue,  further 
reducing  the  number  of  time-sensitive  indicators 
on  sites,  unauthorized  fossil  hunting  and  re- 
moval is  also  a  possible  activity. 

Conflicting  Uses 

Present  -  the  major  impact  to  the  cultural  and 
paleontological  resources  in  the  area  is  by  CRV 
enthusiasts  who  actively  hunt  and  collect  arti- 
facts. CRVs  also  can  destroy  information  by 
crushing  artifacts  on  the  surface  and  causing 
increased  erosion  on  sites. 

Oil  and  gas  exploration  creates  soros  Impact  to 
sites.  Although  the  companies  pay  for  clear- 
ances and  avoid   Important  sites,   the  resulting 


seismic  lines  help  to  create  more  access  to  the 
playa  and  alert  more  people  to  the  existence  of 
these  sites. 

Future  -  ongoing  CRV  use  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue, with  the  resulting  degradation  of  the 
sites.  Future  oil  and  gas  work  may  occur; 
however,  mitigation  measures  may  include 
intensive  recordation  and  recovery  on  some 
sites.  If  the  area  does  become  a  wilderness 
area,  access  to  the  sites  for  research  purposes 
will  be  limited. 

Recreation 

Present  Situation 

The  Black  Rock  Desert  region  is  gaining  in 
popularity  among  recreatlonists  interested  in 
remote,  relatively  undiscovered  landscapes. 
Although  recreation  use  is  still  low  as  compared 
to  other  western  Nevada  areas  such  as  Pyramid 
Lake,  Applegate-Lassen  Emigrant  Trail  and  the 
playa  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert,  e.g.,  the  east 
arm  is  attracting  a  growing  clientele,  tost 
recreation  occurs  on  the  west  arm  of  the  Black 
Rock  Desert  and  on  the  playa  near  Gsrlach— both 
outside  the  study  area. 

Recreatlonists  are  believed  to  combine  several 
activities  during  their  trips  to  the  Black  Rock 
Desert  WSA.  Rockhounding,  artifact  collecting, 
sightseeing  (primarily  in  and  around  the 
emigrant  trail),  hot  spring  viewing,  four-wheel 
driving  and  camping  are  the  primary  activities 
with  hiking,  backpacking  and  nature  study 
gaining  In  popularity. 

Recreation  use  within  the  study  area  appears  to 
be  in  conjunction  with  trips  to  other  parts  of 
the  Black  Rock  Desert.  Mast  recreatlonists 
enter  the  WSA  from  the  playa  just  north  of 
Sulphur  and  stay  southeast  of  the  Cuinn  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jackson  Creek  Slough.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  primary  attraction  is  the 
unauthorized  collection  of  cultural  artifacts 
concentrated  in  this  area. 

Artifact  collecting  is  probably  one  of  several 
activities  which  attract  visitors  to  the  Black 
Rock  Desert  region  and  the  area  within  the  WSA 
appears  to  be  a  focal  point  for  this  activity. 
However,  most  artifact  hunters  probably  spend  a 
relatively  small  percent  of  their  time  engaging 
in  this  activity. 
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Ise,  according  to  local  residents,  is  highly 
variable  from  year  to  year,  with  most  occurring 
in  the  spring,  stumer  and  fell  when  the  piaya  is 
dry  (Dalong  1983).  This  area  can  also  be 
approached  from  the  east  along  the  Sulphur- 
Jackson  Creek  Kanch  road,  where  several  well 
established  access  points  connect  the  playa  with 
the  boundary  road.  A  number  of  recreationists 
camp  at  MzFarlan's  Hot  Spring  on  the  southwest 
boundary  of  the  WSA. 

Rockhounding  in  the  vicinity  of  Pinto  Mountain 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  WSA  is  the  only  other 
major  recreation  use.  Rockhounding  here  is 
considered  only  "fair"  when  compared  to  other 
nearby  collecting  areas,  although  opal,  onyx, 
sulphur  and  travertine  have  been  found. 

Some  recreation  use  may  occur  as  people  are 
enroute  to  other  attractions  such  as  Blue  Lakes 
and  the  Jackson  Mountains .  Also,  the  playa  area 
of  the  WSA  offers  seme  challenge  to  four-wheel 
drivers  venturing  eastward  from  the  main  playa 
near  Gerlach,  but  actual  use  is  unknown. 

A  few  people  have  floatboated  along  the  Quinn 
River  in  the  past  two  years  (1982  and  1983), 
hiking  in  and  out  of  their  "put-dn  and  take-out" 
points.  These  trips  are  thought  to  be  the  first 
recreational  rafting  along  the  Lower  Quinn 
River.  Whether  this  establishes  a  trend  is 
unknown;  1982  and  1983  ware  relatively  wet 
years,  and  although  the  Quinn  River  is  unique, 
the  experience  cannot  be  characterized  as 
outstanding  for  the  average  recreationist . 

Organizations  such  as  the  Northern  Nevada  Native 
Plant  Society  have  sponsored  trips  to  the  Black 
Rock  Desert  which  have,  in  part,  included  the 
WSA.  Although  much  of  this  use  is  research- 
oriented,  many  people  are  interested  in  exper- 
iencing the  remote,  isolated  environment  while 
they  are  studying  the  Black  Rock  Desert's  fea- 
tures. The  Black  Rock  Desert  in  general  is  well 
known  to  desert  researchers  throughout  the  West. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  recreationists  in 
the  study  area.  Visitor  surveys  taken  in  the 
Pine  Forest  Range  about  14  miles  north  may  in- 
dicate something  about  the  origins  of  Black  Rock 
Desert  users,  although  recreation  opportunities 
and  conditions  are  dissimilar.  In  the  Pine 
Forest  42  percent  of  the  users  ware  from 
Humboldt  County,  31  percent  from  Washoe  County, 
14  percent  from  other  Nevada  counties  and  13 
percent  fran  out-of-state.     Indications  are  that 


most  users  in  the  Black  Rock  Desert  are  from  the 
Reno  and  Sacramento  metropolitan  areas. 

The  WSA  is  about  170  miles  from  the  Reno-Carson 
City  area,  including  50  miles  of  freeway,  70 
miles  of  two-lane  highway  and  50  miles  of  gravel 
and  dirt  road  to  the  south  tip  of  the  WSA  at 
Sulphur.  Sacramento,  California,  is  another  140 
miles  west.  Boise,  Idaho,  the  only  other  metro- 
politan area  within  300  miles,  is  about  260 
miles  northeast  along  200  miles  of  paved  road 
and  about  60  miles  of  dirt  or  gravel  road. 

Access  around  and  within  the  WSA  itself  dictates 
much  of  the  recreation  use.  The  eastern  and 
northern  boundaries  have  fairly  good  access 
along  maintained  gravel  roads.  The  road  is  also 
in  good  condition  along  the  northeast  perimeter 
as  far  as  the  Paiute  Meadows  Ranch;  at  this 
point  the  road  deteriorates  and  disappears  just 
north  of  the  Cuinn  River.  The  southwest  peri- 
meter road  is  also  a  rough  track  which  leaves 
Sulphur  and  disappears  at  a  point  south  of  the 
Quinn  River.  There  are  a  number  of  vehicle 
paths  associated  with  ranching  In  the  north  half 
of  the  WSA,  several  rough  roads  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pinto  Mountain,  and  a  few  rough  roads  that 
originate  on  the  east  boundary  road  and  head 
into  the  desert.  Any  semblance  of  a  road  dis- 
appears once  the  playa  is  reached  and  users  can 
drive  in  all  directions.  The  playa  is  passable 
during  dry  weather  by  four-wheel-drive  vehicles 
and  much  of  it  to  expert  two-wheel-vehicle 
drivers. 

Although  about  90  percent  of  the  WSA  is  theoret- 
ically accessible  by  ORVs ,  most  use  occurs  along 
the  southeast  and  around  Pinto  Mountain.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  WSA  appears  to  receive  very 
little  if  any  recreation  use. 

Current  Management  Situation 

The  only  official  designation  for  the  east  arm 
of  the  Black  Rock  Dasert  is  the  one  that  estab- 
lished it  as  a  Wilderness  Study  Area  (WSA), 
i.e.,  under  wilderness  review.  (An  official 
designation  is  a  designation  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  District  Manager  or  the  State 
Director  and  has  been  announced  to  the  public 
through  the  Federal  Register.)  Because  of  the 
WSA  designation,  the  desert  is  managed  under  the 
BLM's  Wilderness  Interim  Management  Policy 
(IMP).  Most  recreation  activities  are  permitted 
on  lands  under  wilderness  review.  Recreational 
use  of   off-road  vehicles   may  be    permitted   on 
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existing  roads  and  trails;  however,  if  impacts 
threaten  to  Impair  the  area's  wilderness  suit- 
ability the  BIM  may  close  the  affected  lands  to 
the  type  of  CRV  use  impairing  the  suitability. 
Organized  ORV  events  may  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  WSAs  on  existing  ways  and  trails  as  long 
as  the  area's  wilderness  values  are  not  degrad- 
ed. It  is  rare  that  events  which  include  cross 
country  travel  would  not  impair  the  wilderness 
suitability,  but  if  the  event  is  found  not  to  do 
so,  it  could  be  authorized. 

Through  the  WLrmemucca  District's  Management 
Framework  Flan,  the  desert  will  be  designated  as 
"open"  to  CRVs  before  the  end  of  Fiscal  fear 
1983.  This  means  that  the  operation  of  ORVs  is 
permitted.  In  areas  designated  closed,  no 
vehicles  are  allowed,  and  in  limited  designated 
areas,  certain  restrictions  may  apply  (e.g., 
time  or  intensity  of  use).  If  an  area  is 
designated  as  wilderness,  the  CRV  designation 
automatically  becomes  "closed." 

The  study  area  has  parts  of  four  grazing  allot- 
ments: Deer  Creek,  Jackson,  Pine  Forest  and 
Faiute  Meadows. 

Nd  other  special  designations,  agreements  or 
allocations  have  been  established . 

Potential  Uses 

Use  is  expected  to  increase  gradually.  This 
increase  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  average 
percentage  increase  associated  with  outdoor 
recreation  as  a  whole.  Although  the  Black  Rock 
Desert  has  gained  significant  popularity  recent- 
ly, poor  access,  lack  of  visitor  facilities  and 
harsh  environmental  conditions  make  the  area 
less  likely  to  experience  a  high  rate  of  growth. 
However,  access  continues  to  improve  and  the 
interest  in  desert  landscapes  is  generally 
increasing,  signaling  potentially  significant 
increases  in  recreation. 

Currently  the  trend  is  moving  from  more 
"traditional"  activities  (e.g.,  rockhounding , 
CRVs)  toward  research,  desert  study  and  non- 
motorized  recreation.  Whether  or  not  this  trend 
will  continue  is  unknown.  Future  management 
decisions  (such  as  ORV  closures)  could  dras- 
tically alter  the  recreation  use  in  the  study 
area. 


Conflicting  Uses 

The  unauthorized  collection  of  cultural 
artifacts  is  the  most  serious  conflict  with 
recreation  and  other  resources  in  the  study  area 
(see  the  Cultural  and  Paleontological  section). 
It  is  estimated  that  the  primary  recreation 
pursuit  in  the  WSA  is  the  collection  of 
arrowheads.  The  east  arm  of  the  Black  Rock 
Desert  may  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
cultural  sites  in  Nevada,  yet  if  present  trends 
continue  much  of  the  integrity  of  these  sites 
could  be  lost.  Measures  to  control  this 
activity  may  experience  only  partial  success  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  controlling  access  and  the 
open  nature  of  the  desert. 

The  most  serious  potential  threat  to  recreation 
is  the  development  of  other  resources  such  as 
oil  and  gas,  geothermal  and  minerals.  The  Black 
Rock  Desert's  increasing  popularity  in  the  last 
few  years  is  due,  in  part,  to  its  undeveloped 
setting.  Fven  if  development  is  tightly 
controlled,  improved  access  and  increased 
knowledge  of  the  area  will  affect  current 
recreation.  Utility  corridors,  particularly 
large  power  transmission  lines,  would  also  alter 
the  visual  integrity  of  the  study  area.  The 
likelihood  of  these  developments  is  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  document. 

Daily  military  flights  over  the  WSA  detract  from 
the  feeling  of  isolation  and  solitude.  Should 
the  area  be  designated  wilderness,  BIM  will 
attempt  to  reduce  or  eliminate  this  conflict. 

M\NAGEM5NT  OPTIONS 

The  following  list  of  items  offers  a  variety  of 
options  available  for  managing  the  use  of,  as 
well  as  providing  protection  for,  resource 
values  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Black  Rock. 
The  options  vary  from  designation  actions 
intended  to  protect  recreation,  environmental  or 
archaeological  (including  paleontological) 
values,  to  the  allowing  of  access  for  the 
exploitation  of  mineral  and  other  commercial  ly 
attractive  resources.  Each  option  is  briefly 
described,  giving  the  general  appropriateness  of 
the  action,  the  legal  authority  for  its  use,  and 
procedures  for  its  implementation.  Only  those 
options  recommended  by  the  advisory  panel  have 
been  described  in  detail. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  all  options,  except  for 
wilderness  classification  and  mineral  withdraw- 
al, have  little  effect  on  mining  activities 
concerning  locatable  minerals.  Such  action 
remains  largely  nondiscretionary  on  the  part  of 
the  Bureau  under  the  1872  Mining  Law.  Land 
classified  as  a  wilderness  area  will  be  with- 
drawn from  mineral  entry  subject  to  valid  rights 
existing  at  the  time  of  classification. 

1.  Action:    Wilderness  Area 
Reference:     Sec.  603  -  FLPMA. 

lands  Administered  Ohder  the  Wilderness  Act 
(78  STAT.  890;  16  V.S.C.  1131-1136) 

Congress  must  pass  a  law  to  classify  a  W3A 
either  as  a  wilderness  area  or  to  return  it  to 
multiple  use  management. 

The  purpose  of  the  wilderness  classification  is 
to  give  wilderness  values,  such  as  naturalness, 
opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recrea- 
tion and  others  (such  as  cultural  resources) 
maximum  protection  by  prohibiting  most  vehicular 
use  and  surface-disturbing  activities.  The 
objective  of  management  is,  over  the  long  term, 
to  maintain  or  enhance  the  quality  of  wilderness 
values  existing  at  the  time  of  classification. 
Since  classification  is  accomplished  by  law, 
rather  than  administratively,  a  future  decision 
to  change  the  classification  is  not  an  option 
available  to  the  BLM.  Classification  would 
eliminate  most  future  mineral  development, 
except  for  valid  rights  existing  at  the  time  of 
classification,  and  would  prohibit  recreational 
vehicle  travel  (including  that  occurring  from 
illegal  relic-hunting) .  Grazing  would  continue 
at  approximately  the  same  levels  existing  at  the 
time  of  classification. 

2.  Action:  Area  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concem  (ACBC) 

Reference:       (43   CFR   (Code   of   Federal   Regula- 
tions) 1601.7-2)  FLPMA  (sec.  103(s)) 
(ACBC  Policy  and  Procedures  Guidelines  6-80) 

ACBC  designation  is  appropriate  when  special 
management  attention  is  required  to  protect  and 
prevent  irreparable  damage  to  important  histor- 
ic, cultural  or  scenic  values,  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  or  other  natural  systems  or  processes 
or  to  protect  life  and  safety  from  natural 
hazards. 

ACBC  designation  is  simply  a  form  of  official 
identification   to    the   public;    protection   does 


not  occur  unless  a  management  decision  to  with- 
draw the  ACEC  is  made.. 

3.     Action:    Recreation  Designations 
Reference  :     43  CFR  2070,  8352 

The  following  five  designation  titles  may  be 
considered  under  the  authority  contained  in  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations: 

A.  Recreation  Lands  (see  43  CFR  2071.1) 

A  tract  of  land,  usually  several  thousand  acres 
In  size,  may  be  so  designated  where  recreation 
is  expected  to  be  a  major  use,  and  designation 
will  assist  the  public  by  making  the  area  known 
to  them. 

B.  Outstanding  Natural  Area  (see  43  CFR  8352) 

This  designation  is  oriented  toward  management 
of  recreational  use  in  order  to  protect  lands 
that  have  unusual  natural  characteristics.  It 
allows  for  development  of  facilities  in  an  area 
to  assist  in  the  management  of  recreation 
activities.  Outstanding  Natural  Areas  (ONAs) 
closely  resemble  Research  Natural  Areas  (RNAs) 
in  BIM's  special  area  classification,  but  they 
are  generally  larger,  do  not  embody  scientific 
and  educational  uses  as  paramount,  and  have 
nearly  always  been  designated  to  recognize 
geological  or  recreational  attractions. 

C.  Scenic  Area  (see  43  CFR  8352) 

Areas  of  high  scenic  quality  that  may  be  viewed 
from  highways,  roads,  trails,  streams  or  large 
bodies  of  water. 

D.  Primitive  Area  (see  43  CFR  8352) 

This  administrative  designation  is  no  longer 
considered  a  valid  designation  for  new  areas. 
Section  603  of  FLPMA  called  for  a  study  of  all 
primitive  areas  to  be  conducted  by  1978  and  a 
recommendation  submitted  to  Congress  whether  or 
not  each  area  should  be  classified  as  wilder- 
ness. In  essence,  wilderness  area  classifica- 
tions have  replaced  primitive  area  designations. 

E.  Recreation  Site  (see  43  CFR  2071.1) 

Relatively  small  tracts  with  value  for  concen- 
trated and  intensitve  recreation  use,  usually 
requiring  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
facilities. 


4.     Action:  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
Reference:     36  CFR  60  and  63 


10.     Action:     Closure  of  lands 
Reference:     CFR  8364 


An  official  list  of  archaeological ,  historic  and 
architectural  properties  worthy  of  preservation 
for  their  local,  state  or  national  significance. 

5.  Action:    Mineral  Withdrawal 
Reference:    43  CFR  2300;  Sec.  204  FLPMA 

Section  204  of  ELENA  gives  the  Secretary 
authority  to  segregate  lands  frcm  the  mining  of 
locatable  minerals.  Withdrawals  greater  than 
5,000  acres  have  greater  restrictions  and 
require  a  number  of  statements  to  be  submitted 
to  Congressional  Committees  for  review. 

6.  Action:     Open  to  Discretionary  Actions 
Reference:     43  CFR  2710,  2740,  2800,  2910,  3100, 
3200 

Regulatory  control  derives  from  either  case^by- 
case  review  or  through  decisions  incorporated  in 
land  use  plans. 

7.  Action:  Off-road  Vehicle  (CRV)  Designations 
Reference:     43  CFR  8340 

All  areas  and  trails  must  be  designated  as 
"open,"  "limited"  or  "closed"  to  CRVs.  The 
objectives  of  CRV  designations  are  to  protect 
public  land  resources,  to  promote  the  safety  of 
all  users  and  to  minimize  conflicts  among  the 
various  uses  of  the  public  lands. 

8.  Action:    Research  Natural  Area  Designation 
Reference:     43  CFR  8223 

This  designation  applies  to  areas  on  which 
natural  features  and  processes  are  preserved  for 
research  and  educational  purposes,  with  minimal 
human  intervention  and  limited  livestock 
grazing. 

9.  Action:  National  Natural  Landmark  Desig- 
nation 

Reference:     36  CFR  62 

tfetional  Natural  Landmarks  (NNL)  are  generally 
large,  striking  areas  significant  in  illustrat- 
ing the  nation's  natural  heritage.  Landmarks 
usually  require  only  a  minor  management  commit- 
ment. 


Temporary  closures  of  public  lands  to  public  use 
and  travel  may  be  made  to  protect  the  public  and 
assure  proper  resource  utilization,  conservation 
and  protection. 

11.    Action:    Designated  National  Area 
Reference:     CFR  8351 

Provides  procedures  for  management  of  lands 
administered  under  provisions  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  the  National  Trails  System 
Act. 

RECOM^NDATIONS  OF  ADVISORY  PANEL  AND  RATIONALE 

The  unanimous  general  recommendation  from  the 
advisory  panel  has  four  main  components: 

1.  The  entire  WSA  should  be  designated  as  an 
Outstanding  Natural  Area. 

2.  A  core  area  within  the  WSA  should  be  recom- 
mended suitable  as  wilderness. 

3.  The  BIM  should  exercise  CRV  closure  author- 
ity and  other  means  to  protect  cultural  and 
paleontological  resources  outside  the  core 
wilderness  area. 

4.  A  management  plan  should  be  written  by  BLM 
for  the  Outstanding  Natural  Area. 

CCMPONENT  1:     OUTSTANDING  NATURAL  AREA 

Specific  Recommendation 

The  entire  WSA  (319,594  acres)  deserves  both 
recognition  and  protection  as  an  Outstanding 
Natural  Area.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to 
protect,  through  whatever  means  available,  the 
naturalness  of  the  landscape  and  cultural  and 
paleontological  sites.  Authority  would  cane 
under  43  CFR  8352  and  43  CFR  8342. 

Rationale 


This  designation  would  help  preserve  the  scenic 
qualities,  the  unique  landform  and  the  vast 
undeveloped  expanse  of  the  east  arm  of  the  Black 
Rock  Desert. 
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The  KLack  Rock  Desert  as  a  whole  is  wLdely 
recognized  as  a  unique  natural  environment 
worthy  of  special  recognition  and  management; 
the  WSA  represents  a  significant  portion  of  the 
Black  Rock  Desert. 

The  development  and  use  of  the  WSA  should  be 
guided  to  protect  the  overwhelming  feeling  of 
isolation,  naturalness  and  vast  emptiness,  and 
also  the  special  natural  features  such  as  the 
Quinn  River,  the  playa  arid  cultural  and  paleon- 
tological  resources. 

CRV  use  and  other  activities  (e.g.,  ranching) 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  if  they  don't 
impair  the  natural  character  of  the  area; 
controls  and  restrictions  should  only  be  applied 
where  use  jeopardizes  natural  values. 

This  designation  would  allow  BIM  to  be  more 
flexible  with  management  than  is  possible  under 
wilderness  designation  in  those  areas  of  the  WSA 
which  are  not  immediately  threatened  by  existing 
uses  or  resource  development. 

This  designation  would  ensure  local  control  of 

the  WSA. 

COMPONENT  2:    WTIJERNESS 

Specific  Recommendation 

The  BIM  should  designate  a  "core  area"  of  the 
WSA  as  wilderness;  boundaries  were  generally 
outlined  by  the  panel.,  to  be  finalized  by  ELM 
according  to  Bureau  policies  and  procedures. 
This  recommendation  represents  182,900  acres 
(58%  of  the  WSA).  The  area  should  be  managed 
according  to  the  Bureau's  Wilderness  Management 
Policy,  with  no  special  stipulations  or 
provisions . 

Rationale 

Wilderness  designation  of  this  "core  area" 
affords  the  most  appropriate  protection  for 
natural  values  and  special  features  in  this 
portion  of  the  WSA. 

This  designation  would  ensure  maximum  protection 
for  known  paleontological  and  cultural  sites, 
including  many  sites  which  are  heavily  Impacted 
by  CRV  recreationists. 


This  designation  would  ensure  maximum  protection 
for  the  Quinn  River,  Jackson  and  Leonard  Creek 
Sloughs. 

Moving  the  proposed  wilderness  boundary  away 
from  the  WSA  boundary  would  eliminate  or  reduce 
potential  conflicts  with  ranching  and  CRV 
recreation  which  are  not  currently  jeopardizing 
the  natural  character  of  the  WSA. 

Although  the  proposed  boundary  will  be  difficult 
for  BIM  to  manage,  the  resource  benefits  and  the 
high  probability  of  voluntary  compliance  will 
ameliorate  this  concern. 

Although  recreational  CRV  use  would  be  reduced 
by  this  option,  indications  are  that  the  primary 
use  of  CRVs  in  this  area  is  in  connection  with 
the  unauthorized  collection  of  cultural  and 
paleontological  resources.  Furthermore,  the 
majority  of  the  Black  Rock  Desert,  including 
those  areas  most  used  by  CRVs,  would  remain  open 
to  vehicles. 

Other  resource  conflicts,  including  oil  and  gas 
development,  geothermal  and  other  mineral 
resources  ware  not  recognized  as  a  significant 
deterrent  to  wilderness  designation  in  this 
portion  of  the  WSA. 

COMPONENT  3:  CRV  DESIGNATIONS 

Recommendation 

dose  or  otherwise  limit  portions  of  the  Out- 
standing  Natural  Area  to  vehicular  use  should 
this  use  significantly  detract  from  or  degrade 
natural  values,  particularly  cultural  and 
paleontological  resources.  Authority  would  come 
under  43  CFR  8342  and  be  applied  on  a  case-by- 
case,  as-needed  basis. 

Rationale 

The  136,964  acres  of  the  WSA  outside  the  propos- 
ed "core"  wilderness  area  includes  areas  known 
to  contain  significant  cultural  and  paleontolog- 
ical resources;  this  recommendation  allows  BIM 
management  flexibility  to  reduce  future  impacts 
should  it  be  necessary. 
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BLM  should  ensure  that  CRV  restrictions  are 
strictly  commensurate  with  resource  conflicts  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Outstanding  Natural 
Area. 

COMPONENT  4:  MANAGEMENT  FLAN 

Recommendation 

The  BIM  should  develop,  within  reasonable  time, 
an  Outstanding  Natural  Area  plan  which 
promulgates  goals,  stipulations  and  contingency 
management  strategies  consistent  with  the  panel 
recommendation  in  Component  1  and  established 
BIM  guidelines,  policies  and  procedures. 
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Appendix  Table  A-l 

Metallic  Mineral  Potential 

Acreage  For  Each  WSA 

Under  All  Wilderness,  MFP  II  Recommendation,  Wilderness  Emphasis  and  Preferred  Alternatives 

Winneraucca  District,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 


ALTERNATIVES 

ALL 
WILDERNESS 

MFP  II 
RECOMMENDATION 

WILDERNESS 
EMPHASIS 

PREFERRED 
ALTERNATIVE 

Potential  Level 

High 
Acres/  1 
% 

Moderate 

Acres/  1 
% 

High 

Moderate 

High 

Moderate 

High 

Moderate 

WSA  Name/ 

Acreage 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

High  Bock  Lake 

61,902 

0 

26,200 
42% 

0 

24,700 
94% 

0 

22,200 
85% 

0 

7,200 
27% 

Poodle  Mountain 

142,050 

0 

28,300 
20% 

*tE 

*?E 

0 

24,100 
85% 

*N3 

*NS 

Fox  Range 

75,404 

9,800 
13% 

25,600 
34% 

*ra 

*tE 

7,700 
79% 

15,800 
62% 

*ffi 

*N3 

Pole  Creek 

12,969 

3,400 
26% 

9,569 

74% 

*fiS 

*N3 

2,800 
82% 

8,000 
84% 

*NS 

*i£ 

Calico  Mountains 

67,647 

6,100 
9% 

9,500 
14% 

*N3 

*NS 

5,500 
90% 

8,700 
92% 

5,500 
90% 

8,700 
92% 

Augusta  Mountair 

i 
89,372 

0 

37,400 
42% 

%3 

*NS 

0 

8,800 
24% 

*N3 

*NS 

Selenite  Mountains 

32,041 

0 

14,400 
45% 

*N3 

*N5 

*N3 

*^ 

*N3 

*NS 

Mount  Limbo 

23,702 

0 

8,500 
36% 

0 

7,500 
88% 

0 

5,100 
60% 

0 

5,100 
60% 

China  Mountain 

10,358 

5,500 
53% 

0 

*NS 

*NS 

5,200 
95% 

0 

*NS 

*£$ 

Tobin  Range 

13,107 

2,200 
17% 

5,200 
40% 

*N3 

*NS 

*N3 

*NS 

*1SS 

*ffi 

Blue  Lakes 

20,508 

0 

8,100 
39% 

0 

5,600 
69% 

0 

5,600 
69% 

0 

5,600 
69% 

Alder  Creek 

5,142 

0 

200 
4% 

0 

200 
100% 

0 

200 
100% 

0 

200 
100% 

South  Jackson  Mountains 
60,211 

11,500 
19% 

47,300 
79% 

100 
1% 

9,100 
19% 

2,300 
20% 

16,300 
34% 

2,300 
20% 

16,300 
34% 

North  Jackson  Mountains 
26,457 

10,300 
39% 

13,100 
50% 

*$S 

*tE 

2,400 
23% 

6,700 
51% 

^ 

*NS 

Black  Rock  Desert 

319,594 

0 

41,500 
13% 

*TE 

*NB 

0 

41,500 
100% 

0 

5,000 
12% 

Pahute  Peak 

57,529 

0 

13,400 
23% 

0 

12,400 
93% 

0 

6,600 
49% 

0 

12,400 
93% 

North  Black  Rod 

c  Range 
30,791 
ie 
t  69,683 

0 
0 

13,300 
43% 

*iE 

*NS 

0 

3,700 
28% 

*NS 

*N3 

North  Fork  of  ti 
Little  Humbold 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS  1,118,467        48,800      301,569  100        59,500        25,900      173,300         7,800        60,500 

Total  %  of  all  WSAs 

Under  Each  Alternative  4%  27%  <1%  20%  53%  58%  16%  20% 


1  Percentage  of  total  WSA  acreage . 

2  Percentage  of  total  potential  (the  All  Wilderness  figures). 
*NS  Not  Suitable — area  recommended  as  unsuitable  for  wilderness. 

Source:    Winneraucca  District  Files,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winneraucca,  Nevada. 
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Appendix  Table  A-2 
Nonmetallic  Mineral  Pbtential 
Acreage  For  Each  WSA 
Under  All  Wilderness,  MET  II  Recommendation,  Wilderness  Bnphasis  and  Preferred  Alternates 

Winneraucca  District,  Bureau  of  land  Management 


ALTERNATIVES 

ALL 
WILDERNESS 

MFP  II 
REOTMffM&TION 

WILDERNESS 
EMPHASIS 

PREFERRED 
ALTERNATIVE 

Potential  Level 

High 

Moderate 

High 

Moderate 

High 

Moderate 

High 

Moderate 

WSA  Name/ 

Acreage 

Acres/  1 
% 

Acres/  1 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

High  Rock  Lake 

61,902 

18,900 
31% 

43,4% 
70% 

18,900 
100% 

39,500 
91% 

16,200 
86% 

18,300 
91% 

38,200 

88% 
69,600 

57% 
0 

0 

*NS 
*N3 

14,000 
32% 

Poodle  Mountain 

142,050 

20,000 
14% 

122,000 
86% 

m 

*N3 

*N3 

Fox  Range 

75,404 

0 

0 

*N3 

*K3 

0 

*NS 

Pole  Creek 

12,969 

0 

0 

*N3 

*N5 

0 

0 

*ES 

*t$ 

Calico  Mountains 

67,647 

1,000 
1% 

66,600 
98% 

*N3 

*N3 

600 
60% 

58,200 
87% 

600 
60% 

58,200 
87% 

Augusta  Mountain 

L 

89,372 

0 

89,372 
100% 

*N3 

*NS 

0 

12,800 
14% 

*N3 

*N3 

Selenite  Mountains 

32,041 

0 

0 

*NS 

**E 

*N3 

*fiB 

*N3 

*NS 

Mount  Limbo 

23,702 

0 

19,300 
81% 

0 

16,700 
87% 

0 

12,900 
67% 

0 

12,900 
67% 

China  Mountain 

10,358 

0 

10,358 
100% 

*N3 

*NS 

0 

8,900 
86% 

*N3 

*N3 

Tobin  Range 

13,107 

3,700 
28% 

9,400 
72% 

**B 

*N3 

*N3 

*N5 

*NS 

**S 

Blue  Lakes 

20,508 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alder  Creek 

5,142 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Jackson  Mountains 
60,211 

11,700 
19% 

15,800 
26% 

900 
8% 

1,700 
11% 

3,500 
30% 

6,300 
40% 

3,500 
30% 

6,300 
40% 

North  Jackson  Mountains 
26,457 

4,100 
15% 

6,000 
23% 

*N3 

*N3 

200 
5% 

4,700 
78% 

*NS 

*NS 

Black  Rock  Desert 

319,594 

0 

295,900 
93% 

*te 

**B 

0 

294,000 
99% 

0 

182,400 
63% 

Pahute  Peak 

57,529 

0 

13,800 
24% 

0 

13,800 
100% 

0 

8,000 

58% 

0 

13,800 
100% 

North  Black  Rock  Range 
30,791 

0 

0 

*m 

*NS 

0 

0 

*N5 

*N3 

North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt  69,683 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS  1,118,467        59,400      692,026        19,800        71,700        38,800      513,600         4,100      287,600 

Total  %  of  All  WSAs 

Under  Each  Alternative 5%  62%  33%  10%  65%  74% 7%  42% 

1  Percentage  of  total  WSA  acreage. 

2  Percentage  of  total  potential  (the  All  Wilderness  figures) . 
*NS  Not  Suitable — area  recanmended  as  unsuitable  for  wilderness. 

Source:    Winnemucca  District  Files,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 
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Appendix  Table  A-3 

Geotherraal  Potential 

Acreage  For  Each  WSA 

Under  All  Wilderness,  MFP  II  Recommendation,  Wilderness  Emphasis  and  Preferred  Alternations 

Winnemucca  District,  Bureau  of  land  Management 


ALTERNATIVES 

ALL 
WILDERNESS 

MFP  II 
REC0M«NDATI0N 

WILDERNESS 
EMPHASIS 

PREFERRED 
ALTERNATIVE 

Potential  Level 

High 

Moderate 

High 

Moderate 

High 

Moderate 

High 

Moderate 

WSA  Name/ 

Acreage 

Acres/  1 
% 

Acres/  1 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

Acres/  2 
% 

High  Rock  lake 

61,902 

18,800 
30% 

6,300 
10% 

16,500 
88% 

5,800 
92% 

14,200 
76% 

5,500 
87% 

6,800 
36% 

0 

Poodle  Maintain 

142,050 

0 

24,600 
17% 

**E 

*ras 

0 

18,700 
76% 

*N3 

*ss 

Fox  Range 

75,404 

14,000 
19% 

11,800 
16% 

*N3 

*8E 

0 

2,400 
20% 

*NB 

*N3 

Pole  Creek 

12,969 

0 

3,700 
29% 

*NS 

*N3 

0 

1,700 
46% 

^B 

*N3 

Calico  Mountains 

67,647 

25,900 
38% 

6,500 
10% 

*NS 

**B 

21,800 
84% 

5,900 
91% 

21,800 
84% 

5,900 
91% 

Augusta  Mountain 

L 

89,372 

31,000 
35% 

21,300 
24% 

*N3 

*NB 

2,200 
7% 

0 

*N3 

**s 

Selenite  Mountains 

32,041 

8,400 
26% 

9,500 
30% 

*N3 

*N3 

*ie 

**6 

■m 

*ss 

Mount  limbo 

23,702 

0 

6,400 
27% 

0 

3,900 
61% 

0 

1,400 
22% 

0 

1,400 
22% 

China  Mountain 

10,358 

0 

2,000 
19% 

*N3 

*NS 

0 

600 
30% 

*KS 

**6 

Tobin  Range 

13,107 

0 

5,100 
39% 

*N3 

*N5 

*KS 

*N3 

*N3 

*t€ 

Blue  Lakes 

20,508 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alder  Creek 

5,142 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Jackson  Mountains 
60,211 

0 

24,300 
40% 

0 

900 
4% 

0 

3,500 

14% 

0 

3,500 
14% 

North  Jackson  Mountains 
26,457 

0 

7,100 
27% 

*NS 

*NS 

0 

1,500 
21% 

*NS 

*N3 

Black  Rock  Desert 

319,594 

62,500 
20% 

154,600 
48% 

*NS 

*NS 

62,500 
100% 

152,700 
99% 

12,700 
20% 

68,900 
45% 

Pahute  Peak 

57,529 

19,200 
33% 

10,700 
19% 

17,900 
93% 

0 

10,000 
52% 

0 

17,900 
93% 

0 

North  Black  Rock 

Range 
30,791 

13,300 
43% 

0 

*N3 

*NS 

3,500 
26% 

0 

*N3 

*N3 

North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt  69,683 

0 

9,000 
13% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS  1,118,467      193,100      302,900        34,400        10,600      114,200      193,900 

Total  %  of  All  WSAs 

Under  Each  Alternative  17%  27%  18%  4%  59%  64% 


59,200        79,700 
31%  23% 


1  Percentage  of  total  WSA  acreage. 

2  Percentage  of  total  potential  (the  All  Wilderness  figures). 
*NS  Ifot  Suitable — area  recommended  as  unsuitable  for  wilderness. 

Source:    Winnemucca  District  Files,  Bureau  of  land  Management,  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 
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Appendix  Table  A-^4 
Oil  and  Gas  Potential 
Acreage  For  Each  WSA 
Under  All  Wilderness,  MET  II  Recommendation,  Wilderness  Emphasis  and  Preferred  Alternatives 

Winnemucca  District,  Bureau  of  land  Management 


ALTERNATIVES  ALL  MFP  II  WILDERNESS  PREFERRED 

WILDERNESS RECOMMENDATION EMPHASIS ALTERNATIVE 

Potential  Level High       Moderate       High       Moderate       High       Moderate       High       Moderate 

WSA  Name/  Acres/  1    Acres/  1    Acres/  2    Acres/  2    Acres/  2    Acres/  2    Acres/  2    Acres/  2 
Acreage %%%%%%%% 


High  Rock  lake,  Poodle  Mountain,  Fox  Range,  Pole  Creek,  Calico  Mountains,  Selenite 

Mountains,  Mount  Limbo,  China  Mountain,  Tobin  Range,  Blue  Lakes,  Alder  Creek,  North  Black  Rock  Range, 

North  Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt  have  low  potential  for  oil  and  gas. 


1  Percentage  of  total  WSA  acreage. 

2  Percentage  of  total  potential  (the  All  Wilderness  figures). 
*N3  Not  Suitable — area  recommended  as  unsuitable  for  wilderness. 

Source:    Winnemucca  District  Files,  Bureau  of  land  Management,  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 


Augusta  Mountains 

89,372 

0 

31,000 
35% 

*«S 

*®s 

0 

2,200 
7% 

*NS 

*NS 

South  Jackson  Mountains 
60,211 

0 

24,300 
40% 

0 

900 
4% 

0 

3,500 

14% 

0 

3,500 
14% 

North  Jackson  Mountains 
26,457 

0 

4,100 
15% 

'!NS 

*NS 

0 

200 

5% 

*m 

*NS 

Black  Rock  Desert 

319,594 

0 

319,594 
100% 

*NS 

*NS 

0 

317,734 
99% 

0 

174,300 
55% 

Pahute  Peak 

57,529 

0 

10,700 
19% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS                1,118,467 
Total  %  of  All  WSAs 
Under  Each  Alternative 

0 
0% 

389,694 

35% 

0 
0% 

900 
<1% 

0 
0% 

323,634 
83% 

0 

0% 

177,800 
46% 
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Appendix  Table  A-5 

Roads  and  Ways 

Mileage  For  Each  WSA 

Under  All  Wilderness,  MFP  II  Recommendation,  Wilderness  Etephasis  and  Preferred  Alternatives 

Winnemucca  District,  Bureau  of  land  Management 


ALTERNATIVES 


WSA  Name/ 


Acreage 


ALL 
WILDERNESS 


MFP  II 
RECOMNENDATION 


WTLEERNESS 
EMPHASIS 


PREFERRED 

ALTERNATIVE 


Roads/        Ways/ 


% 


% 


Roads/  1 
% 


Ways/  1 
% 


Roads/  1 

% 


Ways/  1    Roads/  1    Ways/  1 


% 


High  Rock  Lake 

61,902 

2.3 

13.4 

2.3/ 
100% 

11,5/ 
86% 

0 

7.8/ 
58% 

0 

.9/ 

7% 

Poodle  Mountain 

142,050 

19.2 

76.9 

*NS 

*NS 

0 

23.0/ 
30% 

*NS 

*NS 

Fox  Range 

75,404 

8.5 

18.4 

*NS 

« 

0 

4.5/ 
24% 

*NS 

*8S 

Pole  Creek 

12,969 

0 

2.4 

*NS 

■*NS 

0 

0 

*NS 

« 

Calico  Mountains 

67,647 

1.0 

18.5 

*NS 

*NS 

~To7~ 

100% 

11.2/ 
61% 

1.0/ 
100% 

11.2/ 
61% 

Augusta  Mountain 

89,372 

16.5 

4.4 

*NS 

*NS 

0 

1.5/ 
34% 

*m 

*N5 

Selenite  Mountains 

32,041 

2.1 

9.8 

*NS 

*NS 

*NS 

*£ 

*£$ 

*NS 

Mount  Limbo 

23,702 

0 

16.9 

0 

5.6/ 

32% 

0 

3.9/ 

23% 

0 

3.9/ 
23% 

China  Mountain 

10,358 

0.2 

1.8 

*NS 

*NS 

0 

1.1/ 

61% 

« 

*SS 

ToMn  Range 

13,107 

0 

7.8 

*NS 

*«S 

*NS 

*8S 

%S 

*NS 

Blue  lakes 

20,508 

2.3 

10.8 

1.6/ 
70% 

9.6/ 
89% 

1.6/ 
70% 

9.6/ 
89% 

1.6/ 
70% 

9.6/ 
89% 

Alder  Creek 

5,142 

0.2 

1.0 

0 

1.0/ 

100% 

0.2/ 
100% 

1.0/ 
100% 

0 

1.0/ 
100% 

South  Jackson  Mountains 
60,211 

10.1 

19.4 

0 

0.1/ 

1% 

0 

3.3/ 
17% 

0 

3.3/ 
17% 

North  Jackson  Mountains 
26,457 

5.7 

6.8 

*WS 

*NS 

1.0/ 
18% 

0 

*NS 

*NS 

Black  Rock  Desert 

319,594 

0.3 

8.3 

*NS 

*NS 

0 

8.1/ 
98% 

0 

3.3 

40% 

Pahute  Peak 

57,529 

1.5 

34.8 

1.5/ 
100% 

16.5/ 
47% 

0 

4.2/ 
12%% 

0 

2.4/ 

7% 

North  Black  Rock  Range 
30,791 

1.9 

3.8 

*NS 

*NS 

0 

0.6/ 
15% 

*NS 

*NS 

North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt  69,683 

7.7 

8.9 

0 

0.9/ 
10% 

0 

0.9/ 
10% 

0 

0.9/ 
10% 

TOTALS                1,118,467 

79.5 

264.1 

5.4 

45.2 

3.8 

80.7 

2.6 

33.2 

1   Percentage  of  total  roads  or  ways  (the  All  Wilderness  figures). 
*N3  Not  Suitable — area  recommended  as  unsuitable  for  wilderness. 

Source:  Winnemucca  District  Files,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 
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Appendix  liable  A-6 
Approximate  Acres  Accessible  to  ORVs 
Acreage  For  Each  WSA 
Under  All  Wilderness,  MET  II  Recommendation,  Wilderness  Emphasis  and  Preferred  Alternatives 

Winnemucca  District,  Bureau  of  land  Management 


l 

ALTERNATIVES 

WSA  Name/ 

Acreage 

ALL 
WILDERNESS 

MFP  II 
RECOMMENDATION 

WILDERNESS 
EMPHASIS 

PREFERRED 
ALTERNATIVE 

Acres/% 

Acres/% 

Acres/% 

Acres/% 

High  Rock  lake 

61,902 

20,000/32% 

18,000/90% 

15,000/75% 

3,000/15% 

Poodle  Mountain 

142,050 

44,000/31% 

*NS 

10,000/23% 

*NS 

Fox  Range 

75,404 

13,000/17% 

*NS 

1,000/  8% 

*NS 

Pole  Creek 

12,969 

3,000/23% 

*NS 

0 

*NS 

Calico  Mountains 

67,647 

26,000/38% 

*NS 

22,000/85% 

22,000/85% 

Augusta  Mountain 

89,372 

65,000/73% 

■ms 

1,000/  2% 

*NS 

Selenite  Mountains 

32,041 

14,000/44% 

*NS 

*NS 

*NS 

Mount  Umbo 

23,702 

8,000/34% 

3,000/37% 

1,000/12% 

1,000/12% 

China  Mountain 

10,358 

1,000/10% 

*NS 

0 

*NS 

Tobin  Range 

13,107 

4,000/31% 

*NS 

*NS 

*NS 

Blue  lakes 

20,508 

2,000/10% 

1,000/50% 

1,000/50% 

1,000/50% 

Alder  Creek 

5,142 

1,000/19% 

0 

1,000/100% 

0 

South  Jackson  Mountains 
60,211 

19,000/32% 

0 

2,000/11% 

2,000/11% 

North  Jackson  Mountains 
26,457 

5,000/19% 

*NS 

0 

m 

Black  Rock  Desert 

319,594 

287,000/90% 

*NS 

285,000/99% 

172,000/66% 

Pahute  Peak 

57,529 

17,000/30% 

10,000/59% 

3,000/18% 

9,000/53% 

North  Black  Rock 

Range 
30,791 

9,000/29% 

*NS 

1,000/11% 

*ws 

North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt  69,683 

42,000/60% 

3,000/  7% 

3,000/  7% 

3,000/  7% 

TOTALS                1,118,467 
Total  %  of  All  WSAs 
Under  Each  Alternative 

580,000 

52% 

35,000 

6% 

346,000 

60% 

213,000 

37% 

1  Percentage  of  total  WSA  acreage. 

2  Percentage  of  total  acreage  accessible  to  ORV  use  (the  All  Wilderness  figures), 
*N3  Not  Suitable — area  recommended  as  unsuitable  for  wilderness. 

Source:  Winnemucca  District  Files,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 
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Appendix  Table  A-7 
Brivate  Tjiholdings 
(Acreages  Not  Included  In  WSA  Totals) 
Acreage  For  Each  WSA. 
Under  All  Wilderness,  MFP  II  Recommendation,  Wilderness  Emphasis  and  Preferred  Alternatives 

Wlnnemucca  District,  Bureau  of  land  Management 

A1TERMTIVES 


WSA  Name/ 


Acreage 


ALL 
WILDERNESS 


MFP  II 
EECOMNENCATION 


WILDERNESS 
EMPHASIS 


Acres/% 


Acres /% 


Acres/% 


PSEFERRED 
ALTERNATIVE 


Acres /% 


High  Rock  Lake 

61,902 

a    560/<l%1 

0 

0 

0 

Poodle  Mountain 

142,050 

b3, 706/3% 

*NE 

1,146/31% 

*m 

Fox  Range 

75,404 

400/  1% 

*N5 

160/40% 

*VB 

Pole  Creek 

12,969 

0 

*NS 

0 

*NS 

Calico  Mountains 

67,647 

0 

*KS 

0 

0 

Augusta  Mountain 

89,372 

0 

*N3 

0 

*iE 

Selenite  Mountains 

32,041 

167/  1% 

*N3 

*m 

*8B 

Mount  Limbo 

23,702 

81/<1% 

41/50% 

41/50% 

41/50% 

China  Mountain 

10,358 

80/  1% 

*N3 

80/100% 

*N3 

Tobin  Range 

13,107 

120/<L% 

*N3 

*m 

*m 

Blue  Lakes 

20,508 

40/<t% 

0 

0 

0 

Alder  Creek 

5,142 

0 

0 

o 

0 

South  Jackson  Mountains 
60,211 

80/<l% 

0 

0 

0 

North  Jackson  Mountains 
26,457 

681/  3% 

*N3 

480/70% 

*m 

Black  Rock  Desert 

319,594 

35/<l% 

*NS 

35/100% 

35/100% 

Pahute  Peak 

57,529 

80/<l% 

0 

0 

0 

North  Black  Rock  Range 
30,791 

715/  2% 

>^e 

433/61% 

*]« 

North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt  69,683 

80/<l% 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS                1,118,467 
Total  %  of  All  WSAs 
Under  Each  Alternative 

6,825 

1% 

41 

<1% 

2,375 

35% 

76 
<1% 

1  Percentage  of  total  WSA  acreage. 

2  Percentage  of  total  private  inholdings  (the  All  Wilderness  figures). 
*NS  Not  Suitable — area  recommended  as  unsuitable  for  wilderness. 

a      Of  the  560  acres,  480  are  publicly-owned  surface  but  privately-owned  minerals  (split 
b      Of  the  3,706  acres,  480  are  privately-owned  surface  and  publicly-owned  minerals. 

Source:    Wlnnemucca  District  Files,  Bureau  of  land  Management,  Wlnnemucca,  Nevada. 
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Appendix  Table  A-8 
Unpatented  Mining  Claims 
Acreage  For  Each  WSA 
Under  All  Wilderness,  MFP  II  Recommendation,  Wilderness  Emphasis  and  Preferred  Alternates 

Winnemucca  District,  Bureau,  of  land  Management 


ALTERNATIVES 


WSA  Name/ 


Acreage 


High  Rock  Lake 


61,902 


ALL 
WILDERNESS 


MFP  II 
RECOM^NDATION 


WILTERNESS 
EMPHASIS 


Acres/% 


Acres/% 


Acres/% 


600/<1% 


600/100% 


500/83% 


PREFERRED 
ALTERNATIVE 


Acres/% 


120/20% 


Poodle  Mountain 


142,050 


Fox  Range 


75,404 


Pole  Creek 


12,969 


Calico  Mountains 


67,647 


Augusta  Mountain 


89,372 


1,400/<1% 


2,100/  3% 


100/<1% 


1,500/  2% 


2,000/  2% 


*NS 


1,409/100% 


*NS 


130/6% 


*NS 


100/100% 


*NS 


1,500/100% 


*NS 


*NS 


■ms 


*NS 


1,500/100% 


*NS 


Selenite  Mountains 
32,041 


*HS 


*NS 


*NS 


Mount  Limbo 


23,702 


China  Mountain 


10,358 


500/  5% 


*NS 


500/100% 


*NS 


Tobin  Range 


13,107 


500/  4% 


*NS 


*NS 


*NS 


Blue  Lakes 


20,508 


Alder  Creek 


5,142 


South  Jackson  Mountains 
60,211 


860/  4% 


20/<l% 


900/  1% 


380/44% 


20/100% 


100/11% 


380/44% 


20/100% 


400/45% 


380/44% 


20/100% 


400/45% 


North  Jackson  Mountains 
26,457 

500/  2% 

*NS 

300/60% 

*NS 

Black  Rock  Desert 

319,594 

900/<l% 

*NS 

200/26% 

0 

Pahute  Peak 

57,529 

800/  1% 

800/100% 

600/75% 

800/100% 

North  Black  Rock  Range 
30,791 

0 

**b 

0 

*NS 

North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt  69,683 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS  1,118,467 

Total  %  of  All  WSAs 
Under  Each  Alternative 


12,680 


IX 


1,900 


15% 


6,030 


48% 


3,220/ 


25% 


1  Percentage  of  total  WSA  acreage. 

2  Percentage  of  total  mining  claim  acreage  ( the  All  Wilderness  figures) . 
*NS  Not  Suitable — area  recommended  as  unsuitable  for  wilderness. 

Source:  Winnemucca  District  Files,  Bureau  of  land  Management,  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 
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Appendix  Table  A-9 
Geothermal  leases 
Acreage  For  Each  WSA 
Under  All  Wilderness,  MFP  II  Recommendation,  Wilderness  Emphasis  and  Preferred  Alternatives 

Winnemucca  District,  Bureau  of  land  Management 

alternatives"- 


WSA  Name/ 


Acreage 


ALL 
WILDERNESS 


MFP  II 
RECOMMENDATION 


WILDERNESS 
EMPHASIS 


PREFERRED 
ALTERNATIVE 


Acres/% 


Acres /% 


Acres /% 


Acres /% 


High  Rock  lake 

61,902 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poodle  Mountain 

142,050 

0 

*NS 

0 

*NS 

Fox  Range 

75,404 

867/  1% 

*NS 

867/100% 

*NS 

Pole  Creek 

12,969 

0 

*NS 

0 

*NS 

Calico  Mountains 

67,647 

369/  1% 

*NS 

119/32% 

119/32% 

Augusta  Mountain 

89,372 

18,101/20% 

^S 

215/  1% 

*ns 

Selenite  Mountains 

32,041 

0 

*NS 

*NS 

*NS 

Mount  Limbo 

23,702 

0 

0 

0 

0 

China  Mountain 

10,358 

0 

*NS 

0 

*NS 

Tobin  Range 

13,107 

5,125/39% 

*NS 

*NS 

*NS 

Blue  Lakes 

20,508 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alder  Creek 

5,142 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Jackson  Mountains 
60,211 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North  Jackson  Mountains 
26,457 

0 

*NS 

0 

*NS 

Black  Rock  Desert 

319,594 

26,853/  8% 

*NS 

26,853/100% 

15,007/56% 

Pahute  Peak 

57,529 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North  Black  Rock  Range 
30,791 

0 

*NS 

0 

*NS 

North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt  69,683 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS                1,118,467 
Total  %  of  All  WSAs 
Under  Each  Alternative 

51,315 

5% 

0 

0% 

28,054 

55% 

15,126 

29% 

1  Percentage  of  total  WSA  acreage. 

2  Percentage  of  total  lease  acreage  (the  All  Wilderness  figures). 
*N3  Not  Suitable — area  recommended  as  unsuitable  for  wilderness. 

Source:  Winnemucca  District  Files,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 
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Appendix  Table  A-10 
OH  and  Gas  leases 
Acreage  For  Each  WSA 
Under  All  Wilderness,  MFP  II  Recommendation,  Wilderness  Emphasis  and  Preferred  Alternatives 

Winnemucca  District,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

______ 


WSA  Name/ 


.Acreage 


AIL 
WILDERNESS 


MFP  II 
RECOMMENDATION 


WILDERNESS 
EMPHASIS 


PREFERRED 
ALTERNATIVE 


Acres/% 


Acres/% 


Acres/% 


Acres/% 


High  Rock  lake 

61,902 

5,935/10% 

5,935/100% 

5,935/100% 

0 

Poodle  Mountain 

142,050 

0 

*NS 

0 

*NS 

Fox  Range 

75,404 

2,267/  3% 

*NS 

1,298/57% 

*NS 

Pole  Creek 

12,969 

0 

*NS 

0 

*NS 

Calico  Mountains 

67,647 

271/<1% 

*NS 

271/100% 

271/100% 

Augusta  Mountain 

89,372 

44,266/50% 

*«S 

2,875/  6% 

*NS 

Selenite  Mountains 

32,041 

0 

*NS 

*NS 

*NS 

Mount  Limbo 

23,702 

0 

0 

0 

0 

China  Mountain 

10,358 

232/  2% 

*NS 

0 

*NS 

Tobin  Range 

13,107 

0 

■ms 

*NS 

*NS 

Blue  lakes 

20,508 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Alder  Creek 

5,142 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South  Jackson  Mountains 
60,211 

5,332/  9% 

0 

815/15% 

815/15% 

North  Jackson  Mountains 
26,457 

3,696/14% 

^S 

524/14% 

5*N5 

Black  Rock  Desert 

319,594 

204,919/64% 

=«NS 

203,531/99% 

142,050/69% 

Pahute  Peak 

57,529 

10,334/18% 

1,220/12% 

461/  4% 

1,220/12% 

North  Black  Rock  Range 
30,791 

0 

*NS 

0 

*NS 

North  Fork  of  the 
Little  Humboldt  69,683 

498/  1% 

0 

0 

0 

TOTALS  1,118,467 

Total  %  of  All  WSAs 
Under  Each  Alternative 


277,750 


25% 


7,155 


3% 


215,710 


78% 


144,356 


53% 


1  Percentage  of  total  WSA  acreage. 

2  Percentage  of  total  lease  acreage  ( the  All  Wilderness  figures) . 
*NS  Not  Suitable — area  recommended  as  unsuitable  for  wilderness. 

Source:  Wiimemucca  District  Files,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Winnemucca,  Nevada. 
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Appendix  Table  A-ll 

Energy  and  Mineral  Threshold  Levels  Affected  By  Wilderness  Alternatives 

Winnemucca  District,  Bureau  of  land  Management 


ALTERNATIVES 

ALL 

MFP  II 

WTT.fERNRSS 

PREFERRED 

WILDERNESS 

RECOMMENDATION 

EMPHASIS 

ALTERNATIVE 

Threshold  Level 

High 

Moderate 

High 

Moderate 

High 

Moderate 

High 

Moderate 

(%  OF  WSA  LANDS) 

(%  OF  ALL  WILDERNESS  FIGURES) 

Acres 

0 

389,694 

0 

900 

0 

323,634 

0 

177,800 

Oil/Gas 

Percent 

0% 

35% 

0% 

<1% 

0% 

29% 

0% 

46% 

Acres 

193,100 

302,900 

34,400 

10,600 

114,200 

193,500 

59,.  200 

79,700 

Geothermal 

Percent 

17% 

27% 

18% 

4% 

59% 

64% 

31% 

26% 

Metallic 

Acres 

48,800 

301,569 

100 

59,500 

25,900 

173,300 

7,800 

60,500 

Minerals 

Percent 

4% 

27% 

<1% 

20% 

53% 

58% 

16% 

20% 

Noimetallic      Acres  59,400      692,026        19,800        71,700        38,800      513,600         4,100      287,600 

Minerals 

Percent  5%  62%  33%  10%  65%  74%  7%  42% 


Source:    Wilderness  Technical  Report  (1983). 


Appendix  Table  A-12 

Energy  and  Mineral  Holdings  Affected  By  Wilderness  Alternatives 

Winnemucca  District,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 


ALTERNATIVES 


ALL 
WILDERNESS 


MFP  II 

RE00MMSNDATI0N 


WILDERNESS 
EMPHASIS 


PREFERRED 
ALTERNATIVE 


Oil/Gas 
Leases 


(%  OF  WSA  LANDS) 
Acres  277,750 

Percent  25% 


(%  OF  ALL  WILDERNESS  FIGURES) 
7,155  215,710  144,356 


3% 


78% 


52% 


Geothermal 
Leases 


Acres 


Percent 


51,315 


5% 


0% 


28,054 


55% 


15,126 


29% 


Unpatented        Acres  12,680 

Mining 

Claims  Percent  1% 


15% 


6,030 

48% 


3,220 

25% 


Threshold  level  significantly  impacted  by  wilderness— one  mining  claimant  or  one  mineral  lessee — 
anything  greater  than  0%. 


Source:    Wilderness  Technical  Report  (1983). 
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Appendix  Table  A-13 

Known  Cultural  Resource  Sites  and  Inventory  InfomHtion 

Winnenucca  District,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 


I 


200 


Known  Prehistoric  Sites 

Excavation 
Potential 

Known  Historic  Sites 

National 
Register 

Inventory 

WSA 

Lithic 
Scatters 

Isolated   Rock      Other 
Finds     Shelters 

Total 

SI,  S2  sites 

Status 

Intensive /Extensive 

007 

3 

1        3 

7 

1  Rockshelter(S2) 

Rockshelters 

Applegate-Lassen        2 

1        1 

Trail ,  Fly  Canyon 
Wagon  Slide,  John  C. 
Fremont  1843-44 
Exploring  Route 


012 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1852  Nobles'  Route 

5 

0 

014 

0 

15 

0 

15 

John  C.  Fremont 
1843-44  Exploring 
Route 

3 

0 

014A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

None  identified 

4 

0 

019 

4 

9 

0 

13 

1  Spring  assoc- 
iated lithic 
scatter  (S2) 

S2  lithic  scatter 

Nxie  identified 

11 

0 

108 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Spring  associated 

SI  lithic  scatter 

Line  shack 

13 

0 

Lithic  scatter 
(SI) 


**Pebble    7 
mounds 


Pebble  mounds 
(S2) 


Pebble  mounds 


(he  site  including 
old  bottles,  cans 


201 

7 

0 

1 

8 

Rcckshelter 

6 

0 

406P 

0 

0 

0 

0 

None  identified 

0 

0 

406Q 

0 
32 

0 

0 

0 

Cabin  and  windmill 

8 

0 

600 

138 

0 

170 

5  lithic  scatters 
(S2)  * 

S2  lithic  scatters 

69  sites  predomin- 
antly Basque  aspen 
carvings 

50%  of 
WSA. 

Appendix  liable  A-13 
Known  Cultural  Resource  Sites  and  Inventory  Information 
Winnemucca  District,  Bureau  of  land  Management 
(Continued) 


Known  Prehistoric  Sites 

Excavation 
Potential 

Known  Historic  Sites 

fihtional 
RegLster 

Inventory 
Status 
Intensive /E 

WSA 

Iithic 
Scatters 

Isolated 

Finds 

Bock 
Shelters 

Other 

Total 

SI,  S2  sites 

xtensive 

60QD 

1 

5 

0 

6 

2  Basque  aspen 
carving  sites 

40%  of 
WSA 

603 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1  Iithic  scatter 
(S2)* 

S2  Iithic  scatter 

isbne  identified 

2 

0 

606 

0 

0 

0 

0 

None  identified 

I 

0 

620 

26 

33 

0 

59 

1  Paleontological 
site  (SI)* 

Paleontological 
site 

tbne  identified 

46 

0 

621 

1 

2 

0 

Hinting 
blind 

4 

Applegate-Lassen 
Trail  corridor, 
Peter  lassen's 
grave,  1870 's  sur- 
vey party  document 

15 

0 

622 

18 

15 

5 

38 

1  Spring  associat 
ed  Iithic  scatter 
(SI)* 

-  SI  Iithic  scatter 

Stone  windbreak 

13 

0 

827 

4 

0 

1 

Sock  art 

w/rock- 

shelter 

5 

1  Iithic  scatter 
1  Rockshelter 
(S2) 

S2  Iithic  scatter 
&  rockshelter 

1  stone  fence 

13 

0 

TOTAL 


107 


220 


11 


340 


14 


17 


80 


*  Test  excavation. 
**  Vhy  be  historic. 


Source:    Winneaiucca  District  files,  Bureau  of  land  Management,  Winnemucca,  Ifevada. 
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Appendix  Table  A-14 

Manmade  Features  Within  the  WSAs 

Winnemucca  District,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Manmade  features  within  the  WSAs  were  compiled  by  (1)  consultation  with 
appropriate  URA  overlays  (primarily  range),  (2)  map  and  field  checks 
(primarily  for  roads,  ways,  and  mining  areas),  and  (3)  public  input  during 
the  Wilderness  Inventory  and  Wilderness  Study  processes,  and  represents  the 
best  available  data. 

MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  HIGH  ROCK  LAKE  WSA  (007) 


Feature 


Legal  Description 


Reservoirs 
1 

T.  37 
Sec. 

N.,  R.  25  E. 
8  SENW 

Pipelines 

1 

T.  38 
Sec . 
29 

N.,  R.  24  E. 
17,  18,  20, 

Water  troughs 
1 

T.  38 

N. ,  R.  24  E. 

Developed  Springs 
1 


Fences 
1 

2 

3 


Sec.  18  NWNE 
T.  38  N. ,  R.  24  E. 
Sec.  18  SENE 


T.  38  N. ,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  28  NW 

T.  38  N.,  R.  24  E. 
Sec.  28  NWNW 


T.  39  N.,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  18,  19 
T.  38  N.,  R.  24 

Sec.  17,  18 
T.  38  N.,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  4,  9,  16,  20, 

28,  29,  33 
T.  37  N.,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  4,  3,  14,  23 


Location  Within  WSA 


Southeast  portion 


West-central  portion 


West-central  portion 
West-central  portion 

Southwest  portion 
Southwest  portion 

Northeast  portion 
West-central  portion 
West-central  portion 


Length 


1.5  miles 
1  mile 
6  miles 


Vehicle 

Ways 

W-l 

T.  38  N.,  R.  24  E. 
Sec.  22,  27,  33, 
and  34 

W-2 

T.  37  N.,  R.  24  E. 
Sec.  3  and  10 

W-3 

T.  37  N.,  R.  25  E. 
Sec.  21 

Leads  from  southwest    3.5  miles 
boundary 

Leads  from  southwest 

boundary  .4  mile 

Leads  from  southeast 

boundary  .5  mile 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  HIGH  ROCK  LAKE  WSA  (007) 

(continued) 

Location  Within  WSA 


Extends  from 
cherrystem  road 

Leads  from  eastern 
boundary 

Leads  from  eastern 
boundary 


Leads  from  northwest 

boundary 
Leads  from  W-8 

Leads  from  northeast 

boundary 
Leads  from  southeast 

boundary 
Extends  from 

cherrystem  road 


Feature 

Legal 

Descri] 

Dtion 

Vehicle 

Ways 

W-4 

T.  37 
Sec. 

N.  ,  R. 
8 

25  E. 

W-6 

T.  38 

N.,  R. 

25  E. 

Sec. 

28  and 

29 

W-7 

T.  39 
Sec . 

N.,  R. 
30 

25  E. 

T.  39 

N.  ,  R. 

24  E. 

Sec. 

25 

W-8 

T.  40 

N.,  R. 

24  E. 

Sec. 

34  and 

35 

W-8a 

T.  39 
Sec. 

N.  ,  R. 
2 

24  E. 

W-9 

T.  40 

N.  ,  R. 

24  E. 

Sec. 

34  &  35 

W-10 

T.  37 
Sec. 

N. ,  R. 
8  &  9 

25  E. 

W-ll 

T.  37 
Sec. 

N.  ,  R. 
7 

25  E. 

T.  37 

N.  ,  R. 

24  E. 

Sec. 

12 

Cherrys 

tem  Roads 

R-5 

T.  37 

N. ,  R. 

25  E. 

R-8 


Sec.  8  &  9 
T.  38  N. ,  R.  24  E. 
Sec.  28 


Leads  from  southeast 

boundary 
Leads  from  western 

boundary 


***** 

MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  POODLE  MOUNTAIN  WSA  (012) 

Location  Within  WSA 

Northern  portion 
Northern  portion 
Northwest  border 
Northwest  border 
Northern  portion 
North-central  portion 
North-central  portion 
West-central    portion 


Feature 

Legal 

Description 

Developed  Springs 

1 

T.  35 

N.  ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

35  SENW 

2 

T.  35 

N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

35  NWSE 

3 

T.  34 

N.,  R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

18  NESE 

4 

T.  34 

N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

19  SWSE 

5 

T.  34 

N.,  R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

10  NESW 

6 

T.  34 

N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec. 

17  SENW 

7 

T.  34 

N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec. 

29  NWNE 

S 

T.  34 

N.  ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

29  NWNE 

Length 

.2  mile 
1.6  miles 
1. 4  miles 

1.3  miles 
.6  mile 
1.6  miles 
1  mile 
1. 3  miles 


1.8  miles 
0.5  mile 


Length 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  POODLE  MOUNTAIN  WSA  (012) 

(Continued) 


Feature 


Developed  Springs 
9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 


Water  Troughs 
1 


Pipelines 
1 


Reservoirs 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


Legal  Description 


T.  34  N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  27  NWSE 
T.  33  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  6  NWNW 
T.  35  N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  33  NWSW 
T.  34  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  9  NESW 
T.  34  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  15  NENE 
T.  32  N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  33  SWNW 


T.  35  N. ,  R.  20  E. 
Sec.  29 


T.  35  N. ,  R.  20  E. 
Sec.  28  &  29 


T.  34  N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  2  NENE 
T.  34  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  6  NENE 
T.  34  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  6  NESW 
T.  34  N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  7  NWNE 
T.  34  N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  17  SWSE 
T.  34  N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  29  NWNE 
T.  34  N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  24  SWSW 
T.  34  N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  29  SESE 
T.  34  N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  25  SESE 
T.  34  N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  34  NESE 
T.  34  N.,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  35  SWSW 
T.  33  N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  5  SENE 
T.  35  N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  33  NWSW 


Location  Within  WSA 

North-central  portion 
Central  portion 
Northeast  border 
Northeast  corner 
Northeast  portion 
Southwest  portion 

Northwest  corner 

Northwest  corner 

North-central  portion 
North-central  border 
North-central  border 
Northwest  border 
Northwest  portion 
North-central  portion 
North-central  portion 
West-central  portion 
North-central  portion 
Central  portion 
Central  portion 
Central  portion 
Northeast  corner 


Length 


.5  mile 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  POODLE  MOUNTAIN  WSA  (012) 

(Continued) 


Feature 

Reservoirs 
14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

L9 
20 
21 
22 

'!3 


Fences 
1 


Legal  Description 


3 

4 

5 

6 


T.  34 

N.,  R.  21 

E. 

Sec. 

4  NESW 

T.  34 

N. ,  R.  21 

E. 

Sec. 

3  NENE 

T.  34 

N.,  R.  21 

E. 

Sec. 

2  SWNE 

T.  34 

N.,  R.  21 

E, 

Sec. 

3  NWSE 

T.  34 

N. ,  R.  21 

E. 

Sec. 

10  SWSW 

T.  34 

N.,  R.  21 

E. 

Sec. 

9  NESW 

T.  34 

N. ,  R.  21 

E. 

Sec. 

25  mm 

T.  34 

N.,  R.  21 

E. 

Sec. 

25  NWNW 

T.  33 

N.  ,  R.  21 

E. 

Sec. 

17  SWNW 

T.  33 

N. ,  R.  21 

E, 

Sec. 

19  NESW 

T.  35 

N. ,  R.  20 

E. 

Sec. 

23,  26,  35 

T.  34 

N. ,  R.  20 

E. 

Sec. 

6 

T.  35 

N.,  R.  20 

E. 

Sec. 

32,  33,  34,  35 

and 

36 

T.  35 

N.,  R.  21 

Eo 

Sec. 

31 

T.  34 

N.,  R.  20 

E. 

Sec. 

33  and  34 

T.  33 

N.,  R.  20 

E. 

Sec. 

2  and  3 

T.  32 

N.,  R.  20 

E. 

Sec. 

6,  7,  8 

T.  34 

N.,  R.  19 

E. 

Sec. 

24  and  2  5 

T.  34 

N.,  R.  20 

E. 

Sec. 

30  and  31 

T.  33 

N.,  R.  20 

E. 

Sec. 

5,  9,  16, 

21, 

22, 

27,  33,  34 

T.  32 

N.,  R.  20 

E. 

Sec. 

4,  9,  16, 

21, 

and 

29 

Location  Within  WSA     Length 

Northeast  corner 
Northeast  corner 
Northeast  corner 
Northeast  corner 
Northeast  corner 
Northeast  corner 
North-central  portion 
North-central  portion 
Central  portion 
Central  portion 

Northern  border         1.5  miles 
Northwest  corner        5.75  miles 
Northern  portion 

North-central  border 

Central  portion  1.2  miles 

Central  portion  1.7  miles 

Southwest  border  2  miles 

West  half  15  miles 
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Feature 

Corrals 
1 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  POODLE  MOUNTAIN  WSA  (012) 

(Continued) 

Legal  Description     Location  Within  WSA     Length 


T.  35  N. ,  R.  20  E.    Northern  border 

Sec.  21  SWSW 
T.  32  N. ,  R.  20  E.     Southwest  border 

Sec.  6  NESW 


Study  Plot 

1 

T.  34  N. , 

R. 

21  E. 

Sec.  12 

NW 

Vehicle  Ways 

w-i 

T.  33  N. , 

R. 

22  E. 

Sec.  20 

and 

21 

W-2 

T.  34  N. , 

R. 

21 

Sec.  26, 

27 

,  28 

W-2a 

T.  34  N., 
Sec.  26 

R. 

21  E. 

W-2b 

T.  34  N. , 

R. 

21  E. 

Sec.  34 

and 

35 

W-3 

T.  34  N. , 

R. 

21  E. 

Sec.  13 

and 

24 

W-3a 

T.  34  N. , 
Sec.  13 

R. 

21  E. 

W-3b 

T.  34  N. , 

R. 

21  E. 

Sec.  13 

and 

24 

W-4 

T.  34  N. , 
Sec.  3 

R. 

21  E. 

W-4a 

T.  34  N. , 

R. 

21  E. 

Sec.  3  and 

L0 

W-5 

T.  35  N. , 
Sec.  33 

R. 

21  E. 

W-5a 

T.  35  N., 
Sec.  33 

R. 

21  E. 

W-6 

T.  34  N., 
Sec.  18 

R. 

21  E. 

W-6a 

T.  34  N., 
Sec.  18 

R. 

21  E. 

W-7 

T.  34  N. , 
Sec.  24 

R. 

20  E. 

T.  34  N. , 

R. 

21  E. 

Sec.  17, 

18, 

19 

W-7a 

T.  34  N., 
Sec.  24 

R. 

20  E. 

T.  34  N. , 

R, 

21  E. 

Sec.  19 

W-7b 

T.  34  N., 

R. 

21  E. 

Sec.  17, 

20 

W-8 

T.  34  N., 

R. 

20  E. 

Sec.  13, 

24, 

25 

Southeast  corner  1  mile 

East-central  portion  3.2  miles 

East-central  portion  .4  mile 

East-central  portion  1.1  miles 

Eastern  boundary  1.4  miles 

Eastern  boundary  .3  mile 

Eastern  boundary  .9  mile 

Northeast  boundary  1.1  miles 

Northeast  boundary  1  mile 

Northeast  boundary  .5  mile 

Northeast  boundary  .2  mile 

North-central  portion  1  mile 

North-central  portion  .3  mile 

North-central  portion  1.8  miles 

North-central  portion  .7  mile 

North-central  portion  1  mile 

North-central  portion  1.9  miles 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  POODLE  MOUNTAIN  WSA  (012) 

(Continued) 


Feature 

Vehicle 
W-9 


Ways 


W-9a 
W-9b 
W-10 
W-ll 

W-lla 

W-12 

W-13 

W-14 

W-15 

W-16 

W-17 
W-17a 
W-17b 
W-18 


W-18a 
W-19 


Legal  Description 


Location  Within  WSA 


T.  34 

N., 

R„ 

20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

25 

T.  34 

N., 

R. 

21  E. 

Sec. 

30, 

31 

T.  33 

N.  , 

R. 

21  E. 

Sec. 

6 

T.  34 

N., 

R. 

21  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

30, 

31 

T.  34 

N.  , 

R. 

20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

25 

T.  34 

N.  , 

R. 

20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

36 

T.  33 

N.  , 

R. 

20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

1, 

2, 

L2 

T.  33 

N.  , 

R. 

21  E. 

Sec. 

7, 

18 

T.  33 

N. , 

R. 

20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

2 

T.  33 

N., 

R. 

20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

12, 

13 

,  24 

T.  33 

N., 

R. 

20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

14 

T.  33 

N.  , 

R. 

20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

15, 

22 

T.  33 

N. , 

R. 

20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

3, 

4, 

9,  10, 

15,  ' 

L6 

T.  33 

N., 

R. 

20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

2 

T.  34 

N., 

R. 

20  E. 

Sec. 

34 

T.  34 

N., 

R. 

20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

26, 

23 

,  22 

T.  34 

N., 

R. 

20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

26 

T.  34 

N. 

,  R 

.  20  E. 

Central  portion 

Sec. 

26 

T.  34 

N., 

R. 

21  E. 

North-central 

Sec. 

6 

boundary 

T.  34 

N., 

R. 

20  E. 

Sec. 

1 

T.  35 

N., 

R. 

20  E. 

Sec. 

36 

T.  34 

N., 

R. 

21  E. 

North-central  bound 

Sec. 

6 

T.  35 

N., 

R. 

20  E. 

North-central  bound 

Sec. 

25, 

26 

,  35 

Length 


4.9  miles 


.7  mile 
.7  mile 
1. 6  miles 
3. 8  miles 

.6  mile 
3.0  miles 
.6  mile 
1  mile 
3.8  miles 

1  mile 

1.8  miles 
.2  mile 
.7  mile 
2.4  miles 


.4  mile 
1.4  mile 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  POODLE  MOUNTAIN  WSA  (012) 

(Continued) 


Feature 


Legal  Description 


Location  Within  WSA 


W-19a 

T.  35 

N., 

R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

25 

W-20 

T.  35 

N., 

R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

25, 

26 

W-21 

T.  35 

N., 

R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

28 

W-22 

T.  35 

N., 

R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

31, 

32 

W-23 

T.  34 

N., 

R.  19  E. 

Sec. 

1, 

12,  13, 

24 

W-23a 

T.  34 

N., 

R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

7 

W-23b 

T.  34 

N., 

R.  20  E. 

Sec . 

7 

W-23c 

T.  34 

N-, 

R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

7 

W-23d 

T.  34 

N., 

R.  19  E. 

Sec. 

13 

Vehicle  Ways 

W-24 

T.  33 

N., 

R.  19  E. 

Sec. 

4, 

10 

W-25 

T.  33 

N. , 

R.  19  E. 

Sec. 

15, 

14,  13 

W-26 

T.  33 

N. , 

R.  19  E. 

Sec. 

24 

W-27 

T.  33 

N., 

R.  19  E. 

Sec. 

25, 

36 

W-28 

T.  32 

N. , 

R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

4, 

5,  7,  8 

W-29 

T.  32 

N. , 

R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

14, 

22,  23,  25 

26,  27, 

34,  35,  36 

W-30 

T.  32 

N., 

R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

33, 

34 

W-30a 

T.  32 

N., 

R.  20  E. 

Sec. 

34 

W-31 

T.  32 

N., 

R.  21  E. 

Sec. 

30 

W-31a 

T.  32 

N., 

R.  21  E. 

Sec. 

29 

W-32 

T.  32 

N., 

R.  21  E. 

Sec. 

17 

W-32a 

T.  32 

N., 

R.  21  E. 

Sec. 

17 

W-33 

T.  32 

N., 

R.  21  E. 

Sec. 

3 

T.  33 

N., 

R.  21  E. 

Sec . 

34 

Length 


North-central  boundary  .1  mile 

North-central  boundary  .8  mile 

Northwest  boundary  .9  mile 

Northwest  boundary  1.2  miles 

Western  boundary  2.2  miles 


Western  boundary 
Western  boundary 
Western  boundary 
Western  boundary 

Western  boundary 
Western  boundary 
Western  boundary 
Southwest  boundary 
Southwest  boundary 
Southwest  boundary 

Southern  boundary 
Southern  boundary 
Southern  boundary 
Southern  boundary 
Southwest  boundary 
Southwest  boundary 
Eastern  boundary 


.5  mile 
.2  mile 
.4  mile 
.4  mile 

.9  miles 
2.8  miles 

1.2  miles 
.8  mile 
3. 1  miles 

6.3  miles 

1.1  miles 
.2  mile 
.4  mile 
.2  mile 
.5  mile 
.4  mile 

1.2  miles 
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Feature 
W-33a 

W-33b 

W-34 

W-35 

W-36 

W-37 

W-38 
W-38a 


Cherrystem  Roads 
R-6 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  POODLE  MOUNTAIN  WSA  (012) 

(Continued) 


Location  Within  WSA 


R-6  a 
R-7 

R-7a 

R-8 

R-9 

R-10 

R-ll 

R-lla 


Legal 

Des 

cription 

T.  32 

N., 

R. 

21 

E. 

Sec. 

3 

T.  33 

N., 

R. 

21 

E. 

Sec. 

34 

T.  32 

N., 

R. 

21 

E., 

Sec. 

3 

T.  33 

N., 

R. 

21 

E. 

Sec. 

34, 

35 

T.  33 

N., 

R. 

21 

E. 

Sec. 

23, 

24 

T.  33 

N., 

R. 

21 

E. 

Sec . 

23, 

24 

T.  34 

N., 

R. 

21 

E. 

Sec. 

6 

T.  34 

N., 

R. 

20 

E. 

Sec . 

1 

T.  34 

N., 

R. 

21 

E. 

Sec. 

7 

T.  34 

N., 

R. 

21 

E. 

Sec . 

7 

T.  34  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  6,  7 
T.  34  N.,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  13,  24,  26, 

35 
T.  33  N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  2 
T.  34  N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  6 
T.  34  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  29,  30 
T.  34  N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  25 
T.  34  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  30 
T.  32  N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  9 
T.  32  N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  17 
T.  34  N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  6,  7,  8 
T.  35  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  34 
T.  34  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  3,  4,  9 
T.  34  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  4 


Length 

Eastern  boundary  .5  mile 

Eastern  boundary  .1  mile 

Eastern  boundary  .4  mile 

Eastern  boundary  1.6  miles 

Eastern  boundary  .7  mile 

North-central  boundary  .4  mile 

North-central  boundary  .8  mile 

North-central  boundary  .2  mile 

North-central  portion  8.3  miles 


Northern  boundary  .5  mile 

East-central  portion  3.6  miles 

Eastern  boundary  .4  mile 

Southeast  boundary  .4  mile 

Southeast  boundary  .6  mile 

Northwest  boundary  2  miles 

Northeast  corner  3  miles 

Northeast  corner  .4  mile 


***** 
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Feature 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE 
Legal  Description 


Developed  Springs 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Reservoirs 
1 


Corrals 

1 


Study  Plots 

1 


Fences 

1 


Vehicle  Ways 
W-l 

W-2 

W-2a 

W-3 

W-3a 

W-3b 

W-4 

W-5 


T.  29  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  11  NESE 
T.  29  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  19  NESW 
T.  30  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  36  SWSW 
T.  29  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  3  SENE 
T.  30  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  29  NENE 
T.  30  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  19  NESE 


T.  30  N.,  R.  22  E. 
Sec.  30  NWNW 


T.  30  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  29  SESE 
T.  30  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  33  NENW 


T.  29  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  14  SESW 
T.  30  N.,  R.  22  E, 

Sec.  32  SWNE 


T.  30  N.,  R.  22  E. 
Sees.  33  &  34 


T.  32  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  35 
T.  31  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  15 

T.  31  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  15 
T.  31  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  16 
T.  31  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  16 
T.  31  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  20 
T.  30  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  1,  2 
T.  30  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  14,  15,  23, 

24 


FOX  RANGE  WSA  (014) 
Location  Within  WSA 

Southwest  border 
Southern  boundary 
Southwest  portion 
Southwest  portion 
Central  portion 
Central  portion 

Central  portion 

Southwest  border 
Southwest  border 

Southeast  corner 
Southeast  portion 

Southeast  portion 


Leads  from  eastern 
boundary 

Leads  from  eastern 
boundary 

Leads  from  eastern 
boundary 

Leads  from  cherry- 
stem  portion 

Leads  from  cherry- 
stem  portion 

Leads  from  cherry- 
stem  porion 

Leads  from  eastern 

boundary 

Leads  from  eastern 

boundary 


Length 


1.5  miles 

.4  mile 
.4  mile 
.2  mile 
.7  mile 
.3  mile 
.  2  mile 
.6  mile 
1.8  miles 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  FOX  RANGE  WSA  (014) 
(Continued) 


Feature 

Vehicle  Ways 
W-6 

W-7 


W-8 

W-9 

W-9a 

W-13 

W-13a 

W-14 

W14a 


Legal  Description 


T.  29  N. ,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  4,  5 
T.  30  N. ,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  18,  19,  29, 

30 
T.  29  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  7,  8 
T.  29  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  35,  37 
T.  29  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  26,  27,  35 
T.  30  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  4,  9,  10 
T.  30  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  4 
T.  31  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  13,  23,  24 
T.  31  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  24 
T.  31  N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec.  19,  30 


Location  Within  WSA     Length 


Leads  from  eastern      1.8  miles 

boundary 
Extends  from  cherry-    2.3  miles 

stem  road 

Extends  from  cherry-    .8  mile 

stem  road 
Leads  from  southwest    1.4  miles 
boundary 
Leads  from  southeast    2.1  miles 

boundary 
Leads  from  western      1.6  miles 

boundary 
Leads  from  western      .3  mile 

boundary 
Leads  from  western      1.6  miles 

boundary 
Leads  from  W14         1.9  miles 


Cherrystem 
R-7 

Roads 

T.  29 

N.,  R.  22  E. 

Sec. 

8,  9,  10, 

11 

R-7a 

T.  29 
Sec. 

N. ,  R.  22  E. 
16 

R-8 

T.  31 
Sec. 

N. ,  R.  22  E. 
16,  22 

R-9 

T.  30 
Sec. 
34 

N. ,  R.  22  E. 
29,  32,  33, 

Developed 
1 

Spi 

■ings 

T.  29 

N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  8  SWSW 
T.  29  N.,  R.  21  E. 
Sec.  24  SENW 


Leads  from  eastern 
boundary 

Extends  from  R-7 

Leads  from  eastern 

boundary 
Leads  from  eastern 

boundary 


Southwest  portion 
Southeast  corner 


3.3  miles 

.6  mile 
1. 6  miles 
3  miles 


Fences 
1 


T.  30  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  29,  33 
T.  29  N.,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  2,  3,  11,  12 

13,  24 


North  and  east  half 


7  miles 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  FOX  RANGE  WSA  (014) 
(Continued) 


Feature 

Vehicle  Ways 

W-l 


W-2 


Legal  Description 


T.  29  N. ,  R.  20  E. 

Sec.  12 
T.  29  N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  7,  8 
T.  30  N. ,  R.  21  E. 

Sec.  29 


Location  Within  WSA 


Leads  from  western 
boundary 


Leads  from  western 
boundary 


Length 


1.7  miles 


.7  mile 


***** 


Feature 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE 
Legal  Description 


Develo 

ped 

Springs 

1 

T.  37 

N. ,  R.  24  E. 

Sec. 

9  SESE 

2 

T.  37 

N. ,  R.  24  E. 

Sec. 

23  SESE 

3 

T.  37 

N. ,  R.  24  E. 

Sec. 

24  SESE 

4 

T.  37 

N. ,  R.  24  E. 

Sec . 

8  SWSE 

5 

T.  37 

N.,  R.  24  E. 

Sec. 

17  NESW 

6 

T.  37 

N. ,  R.  24  E. 

Sec. 

16  NESW 

7 

T.  36 

N. ,  R.  24  E. 

Sec. 

1  NWNE 

8 

T.  36 

N. ,  R.  25  E. 

Sec. 

5  SENW 

9 

T.  36 

N. ,  R.  25  E. 

Sec . 

5  SWSW 

10 

T.  36 

N. ,  R.  25  E. 

Sec. 

18  SENE 

Reservoirs 

( 

1 

T.  36 

N.  ,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  9  NWNW 
T.  37  N.,  R.  25  E. 
Sec.  29  NENE 


Corrals 
1 

T.  37  E.,  R.  24  E. 
Sec.  16  NWSE 

Pipelines 
1 

T.  36  N. ,  R.  25  E. 
Sec.  9 

CALICO  MOUNTAINS  WSA  (019) 
Location  Within  WSA     Length 

Northern  portion 
Northern   portion 
Northern  portion 
Northern  portion 
Northern  portion 
Northern   portion 
Central    portion 
East-central   border 
East-central   border 
East-central   border 

East-central  portion 
Northeast  corner 

Northern  portion 


East-central  border 


.4  mile 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  CALICO  MOUNTAINS  WSA  (019) 

(Continued) 


Feature 

Water  troughs 
1 


Horse  Traps 
1 


Exclosures 
1 


Fences 


Legal  Description 


T.  36  N.,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  9  NWNW 
T.  36  N.,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  9  NWNE 


T.  37  N.,  R.  24  E. 
Sec.  8  SWSE 


T.  37  N.,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  4  Sl/2 
T.  37  N.,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  9  Wl/2 


1 

T.  38 
Sec  • 

N., 
33 

R.  24 

E. 

T.  37 

N., 

R.  24 

E. 

Sec. 

10, 

11,  25 

T.  37 

N., 

R.  25 

E. 

Sec. 

31 

T.  36 

N., 

R.  25 

Eo 

Sec . 

5, 

6,  9 

Vehicle  Ways 

W-l 

T.  35 

N., 

R.  24 

E. 

Sec. 

15, 

16,  17,  22 

W-2 

T.  35 

N., 

R.  25 

Eo 

Sec. 

27, 

28 

W-3 

T.  36 

N., 

R.  25 

E. 

Sec. 

29, 

30 

W-4 

T.  36 

N., 

R.  25 

E. 

Sec . 

17, 

21 

W-4a 

T.  36 
Sec. 

N., 
17 

R.  25 

E. 

W-5 

T.  36 

N., 

R.  25 

E. 

Sec. 

6, 

8 

W-5a 

T.  36 
Sec. 

N., 
8 

R.  25 

E. 

W-7 

T.  36 
Sec. 

N., 
5 

R.  25 

E. 

W-9 

T.  37 

N., 

R.  25 

E. 

Sec. 

19, 

30 

W-10 

T.  37 
Sec. 

N., 
24 

R.  24 

E. 

W-ll 

T.  37 

N., 

R.  24 

Eo 

Sec. 

23, 

25 

W-12 

T.  37 

N., 

R.  24 

E. 

Location  Within  WSA     Length 

East-central  border 
East-central  border 

Northern  portion 

Northern  portion 
Northern  portion 

East  half  6  miles 


Connects  southeast  and  2.7  miles 

southwest  boundaries 
Leads  from  .8  mile 

southeast  boundary 
Leads  from  1.1  miles 

eastern  boundary 
Leads  from  1.5  miles 

eastern  boundary 
Extends  from  .2  mile 

W-4 
Leads  from  2.1  miles 

eastern  boundary 
Extends  from  .2  mile 

W-5 
Leads  from  .3  mile 

eastern  boundary 
Leads  from  1.2  miles 

northern  boundary 
Leads  from  .4  mile 

northern  boundary 
Leads  from  .3  mile 

northern  boundary 
Leads  from  3.8  miles 


Sec.  3,  4,  9,  16,  21  northern  boundary 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  CALICO  MOUNTAINS  WSA  (019) 

(Continued) 


Feature 


Legal  Description 


Vehicle 

Ways 

W-13 

T.  38  N., 
Sec.  29 

R. 

24  E 

W-14 

T.  35  N., 

R. 

24  E 

Sees.  4, 

5, 

8 

T.  36  N., 

R. 

24  E 

Sec.  33 

W-15a 

,  b, 

T.  35  N., 

R. 

24  E 

c 

,  d 

Sec.  13, 

24 

Cherrystem  Roads 

R-7  T.  35  N.,  R.  25  E. 

Sees.  27,  28 
R-7a  T.  35  N. ,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  27 


Location  Within  WSA     Length 


Leads  from  .2  mile 

northeast  boundary 
Leads  from  2.8  miles 

southwest  boundary 


Leads  from  .9  mile 

southeast  boundary 


Leads  from  .8  mile 

eastern  boundary 
Leads  from  .2  mile 

eastern  boundary 


***** 

MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  AUGUSTA  MOUNTAINS  WSA  (108) 

Location  Within  WSA     Length 

Eastern  portion 
Eastern  portion 


Southern  boundary 

Eastern  portion 
Eastern  portion 
Southern  boundary 

Eastern  boundary        3  miles 
Northeast  boundary      2  miles 

Northeast  boundary 


Feature 

Legal 

Description 

Developed 

Springs 

1 

T.  25 

N.,  R.  40  E. 

Sec. 

7  SESE 

2 

T.  25 

N.,  R.  40  E. 

Sec . 

19   NESW 

Wells 

1 

T.  23 

N.,  R.  39  E. 

Sec. 

2  SWNE 

Corrals 

1 

T.  25 

N.,  R.  40  E. 

Sec. 

19  NESW 

2 

T.  25 

N.,  R.  40  E. 

Sec . 

17  NWSW 

3 

T.  23 

N.,  R.  39  E. 

Sec. 

2  SWNE 

Fences 

1 

T.  24 

N.,  R.  40  E. 

Sec. 

6,  7,  8,  17 

2 

T.  25 

N.,  R.  40  E. 

Sec. 

3,  9,  10 

Cabins  and  Corrals 

1  T.  26  N.,  R.  40  E. 

Sec.  21  NWSE 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  AUGUSTA  MOUNTAINS  WSA  (108) 

(Continued) 


Feature 

Vehicle  Ways 
W-l 

W-2 

W-3 


W-4 
W-5 
W-6 


Legal  Description 


T.  25  N.,  R.  39  E. 

Sec.  2 
T.  25  N. ,  R.  39  E. 

Sec.  15,  16 
T.  24  N. ,  R.  40  E. 

Sec.  4 
T.  25  N. ,  R.  40  E. 

Sec.  33 
T.  25  N. ,  R.  40  E. 

Sec.  15,  22 
T.  25  N. ,  R.  40  E. 

Sec.  15 
T.  26  N. ,  R.  40  E. 

Sec.  34 
T.  25  N. ,  R.  40  E. 

Sec.  3 


Cherrystem  Roads 


R-12 

T.  25 

N. , 

R.  40  E. 

Sec. 

27, 

28,  29,  30 

R-13 

T.  25 

N.  , 

R.  40  E. 

Sec. 

29 

R-14 

T.  25 

N., 

R.  40  E. 

Sec. 

14, 

15,  16,  17 

R-15 

T.  25 

N. , 

R.  40  E. 

Sec. 

16, 

17 

R-16 

T.  25 

N.  , 

R.  40  E. 

Sec. 

3, 

8,  9,  10 

R-17 

T.  26 

N.  , 

R.  40  E. 

Sec. 

8 

R-18 

T.  25 

N. , 

R.  39  E. 

Sec. 

16 

R-19 

T.  25 

N.  , 

R.  39  E. 

Sec. 

17, 

20 

R-20 

T.  25 

N. , 

R.  39  E. 

Sec. 

19, 

20,  21, 

27, 

28 

R-21 

T.  25 

N., 

R.  39  E. 

Sec. 

19, 

29,  30 

R-22 

T.  25 

N., 

R.  39  E. 

Sec. 

30, 

31 

R-23 

T.  26 

N., 

R.  40  E. 

Sec. 

21 

Location  Within  WSA 

Western  boundary 
Western  boundary 
Eastern  boundary 

Eastern  boundary 
Eastern  boundary 
Northeast  boundary 


Eastern  portion 
Eastern  portion 
Eastern  portion 
Eastern  portion 
Eastern  portion 
Northwest  boundary 
Western  boundary 
Western  boundary 
Western  portion 

Western  boundary 
Western  boundary 
Northeast  boundary 


Length 

.5  mile 
1. 3  miles 
.8  mile 

1.1  miles 
.4  mile 
.3  mile 


2.9  miles 
.7  mile 
2. 3  miles 
1.5  miles 
2.7  miles 
.6  mile 
.6  mile 
.7  mile 
2.7  miles 

1.2  miles 
.4  mile 
.2  mile 


***** 
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Feature 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE 
Legal  Description 


SELENITE  MOUNTAINS  WSA 
Location  Within  WSA 


(200) 

Length 


Corrals 

1 

T.  32 
Sec. 

N., 
22 

R. 

24  E. 

Center  portion 

Vehicle  Ways 

W-2 

T.  32 
Sec. 

N., 
36 

R. 

23  E. 

Northwest  corner 

W-2a 

T.  36 
Sec. 

N., 
36 

R. 

23  E. 

Northwest  corner 

W-3 

T.  32 
Sec. 

N., 
25 

R. 

23  E. 

Northwest  boundary 

W-4 

T.  32 
Sec. 

N., 
7 

R. 

24  E. 

Northwest  boundary 

W-4a 

T.  32 
Sec . 

N., 
7 

R. 

24  E. 

Northwest  boundary 

W-5 

T.  32 

N., 

R. 

24  E. 

Northern  boundary 

Sec. 

4, 

5 

W-6 

T.  32 

N., 

R. 

24  E. 

Northern  boundary 

Sec. 

5, 

8 

W-7 

T.  33 
Sec. 

N., 
33 

R. 

24  E. 

Northern  bounday 

W-8 

T.  33 
Sec. 

N., 
22 

R. 

24  E. 

Northeast  boundary 

W-9 

T.  33 
Sec. 

21 

R. 

25  E. 

Northeast  boundary 

T.  33 

N., 

R. 

24  E. 

Sec . 

24 

W-10 

T.  32 
Sec. 

N., 
4 

R. 

25  E. 

Eastern  boundary 

W-ll 

T.  32 
Sec. 

N., 
9 

R. 

25  E. 

Eastern  boundary 

T.  32 

N., 

R. 

24  E. 

Sec . 

H, 

12 

W-12 

T.  32 

N.s 

R. 

24  E. 

Southeast  boundary 

Sec. 

34, 

35 

Cherrystem  Road 

s 

R-5 

T.  32 

N., 

R. 

23  E. 

Northwest  corner 

Sec. 

25, 

36 

R-6 

T.  32 

N. , 

R. 

24  E. 

Northwest  boundary 

Sec. 

7, 

18 

R-7 

T.  33 

N., 

R. 

24  E. 

Northeast  boundary 

Sec. 

22, 

23 

,  26 

R-8 

T.  32 
Sec. 

N., 
22 

R. 

24  E. 
*  • 

Eastern  boundary 

k    *    *    * 

.7  mile 
.1  mile 
. 2  mile 
.2  mile 
.1  mile 
.4  mile 

1.3  mile 
.3  mile 
.4  mile 
1.7  miles 

.3  mile 
2.7  miles 

1.4  miles 

.5  mile 
.8  mile 
.6  mile 
.2  mile 
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Feature 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  MOUNT  LIMBO  WSA  (201) 
Legal  Description     Location  Within  WSA     Length 


Developed  Springs 

1  T.  30  No,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  35  SWNE 

2  T.  29  N.,  R.  24  E. 

Sec.  21  SWSW 


Northeast  corner 
West-central  border 


Reservoirs 

1 

T.  30  N.,  R. 

24  E. 

Northwest  corner 

Sec.  38  SWSI 

j 

Corrals 

1 

T.  29  N.,  R. 

24  E. 

Northeast  border 

Sec.  2  NESW 

Vehicle  Ways 

W-3 

T.  30  N.,  R. 
Sec.  32 

24  E. 

Northern 

boundary 

.3  mile 

W-4 

T.  30  N.,  R. 

24  E. 

Northeast  boundary 

.3  mile 

Sec.  35 

W-5 

T.  29  N.,  R. 

24  E. 

Northeast  boundary 

.6  mile 

Sec.  2,  3 

W-6 

T.  29  N.,  R. 
Sec.  13. 

24  E. 

Eastern 

boundary 

.4  mile 

W-7 

T.  29  N.,  R. 
Sec.  14,  23 

24  E. 

Eastern 

boundary 

1  mile 

W-8 

T.  29  N.,  R. 
Sec.  23 

24  E. 

Eastern 

boundary 

.6  mile 

W-9 

T.  29  N.,  R. 
Sec.  22,  23 

24  E. 

Eastern 

boundary 

.9  mile 

W-10 

T.  29  N.,  R. 
Sec.  26 

24  E. 

Eastern 

boundary 

.7  mile 

W-ll 

T.  29  N.,  R« 
Sec.  26 

24  E. 

Eastern 

boundary 

.3  mile 

W-12 

T.  29  N.,  R. 

24  E. 

Eastern 

and  western 

3.5  miles 

Sec.  35 

portion 

T.  28  N.,  R. 

24  E. 

Sec.  3,  10, 

15,  16 

W-12a 

T.  29  N.,  R. 

24  E. 

Eastern 

portion 

.4  mile 

Sees.  34,  35 

W-13 

T.  29  N.,  R. 

Sec.  35,  36 
T.  28  N.,  R. 

Sec.  1,  12, 

24  E. 

24  E. 
13 

Eastern 

portion 

3.5  miles 

W-14 

T.  29  N.,  R. 
Sec.  1,  12, 

24  E. 
13 

Eastern 

portion 

2.8  miles 

W-15 

T.  29  N.,  R. 

24  E. 

Northwest  boundary 

1.6  miles 

Sec.  8,  9, 

38 

*  * 

*  *  * 
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Feature 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE 
Legal  Description 


Devel 

aped 

Spr 

ings 

1 

T.  31 
Sec. 

N.,  R.  41  E. 
7  NENE 

2 

T.  31 
Sec . 

N.,  R.  40  E. 
25  NWSE 

3 

T.  31 
Sec. 

N.,  R.  41  E. 
18  SWSW 

4 

T.  31 
Sec. 

N.,  R.  40  E. 
35  SESW 

Reservoirs 

1 

T.  31 
Sec. 

N.,  R.  41  E. 
18  SWSW 

2 

T.  30 

Sec  • 

N.,  R.  40  E. 

2  NENE 

3 

T.  30 
Sec. 

N.,  R.  40  E. 
1  NWSE 

Water 

Troi. 

Lghs 

1 

T.  30 

N.,  R.  40  E. 

Pipelines 
1 


Sec.  2  NENE 
T.  30  N.,  R.  40  E. 
Sec.  1  NWSE 


T.  30  N.,  R.  40  E. 

Sec.  1  &  2 
T.  30  N.,  R.  41  E. 

Sec.  7 


Fence 

1 

T.  31 
Sec. 

N.,  R.  40 
27  &  34 

E. 

Vehicle 

Ways 

W-l 

T.  31 
Sec . 

N.,  R.  41 
6 

E„ 

W-2 

T.  31 
Sec. 

N.,  R.  40 
13  &  24 

Eo 

W-3 

T.  30 
Sec. 

N.,  R.  41 
7 

E. 

Cherrystem  Roads 

R-5         T.  31  N.,  R.  40  E. 
Sec.  35 


CHINA  MOUNTAIN  WSA  (406P) 
Location  Within  WSA     Length 

Northern  border 
East-central  border 
East-central  border 
South-central  border 

South-central  border 
Southern  border 
Southeast  border 

Southern  border 
Southeast  border 


Southeast  corner 


Northwest  corner 


Leads  from  northern 

boundary 
Leads  from  eastern 
boundary 
Leads  from  southeast 

boundary 


Leads  from  eastern 
boundary 


2  miles 


.5  mile 

.2  mile 
1. 1  miles 
.5  mile 

.2  mile 


***** 
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Feature 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  TOBIN  RANGE  WSA  (406Q) 
Legal  Description     Location  Within  WSA     Length 


Developed  Springs 

1  T.  29  N.. 


R.  39  E.     Northwest  corner 


Fences 

1 


Sec.  3  NWSW 


T.  29  N.,  R.  39  E. 

Sec.  33 
T.  29  N.,  R.  39  E. 

Sec.  2 


icle 

Ways 

W-l 

T.  29 

N.,  R.  39  E. 

Sec. 

16,  17,  21,  22 

W-la 

T.  29 

N.,  R.  39  E. 

Sec . 

22 

W-lb 

T.  29 

N.,  R.  39  E. 

Sec. 

15  &  22 

W-lc 

T.  29 

N.,  R.  39  E. 

Sec. 

22 

W-2 

T.  29 

N.,  R.  39  E. 

Sec. 

15,  16,  17 

W-3 

T.  29 

N.,  R.  39  E. 

Sec. 

8,  9,  10 

Southwest  corner 
Northeast  border 


Leads  from  western 

boundary 
Extends  from  W-l 

Extends  from  W-l 

Extends  from  W-l 

Leads  from  western 

boundary 
Leads  from  western 

boundary 


.25  mile 
1  mile 

1.5  miles 
.9  mile 

1.6  miles 
.7  mile 

1.5  miles 

1.6  miles 


***** 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  BLUE  LAKES  WSA  (600) 


Feature 


Legal  Description 


Reservoirs 

1 

T.  43 

N.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec. 

12  SESE 

Developed 

Spi 

ings 

1 

T.  43 

N.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec. 

15  NWSE 

2 

T.  44 

N.,  R.  29  E. 

Sec. 

35  SESE 

3 

T.  44 

N.  ,  R.  29  E. 

Sec. 

25  SESW 

Cattleguai 

•ds 

1 

T.  43 

N.  ,  R.  29  E. 

Sec. 

6  NW 

2 

T.  44 

N. ,  R.  29  E. 

Sec. 

25  NWSE 

Corrals  and  Line  Cabins 

1  T.  43  N. ,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  25  SENE 

2  T.  43  N. ,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  3  NESE 

3  T.  43  N.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  3  NWSE 


Location  Within  WSA     Length 

Central  portion  of  unit 

East-central  portion 
Northeast  corner 
Northeast  corner 

North-central 
Northeast  boundary 

Southeast  corner 
Northwest  border 
Northwest  border 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  BLUE  LAKES  WSA  (600) 
(Continued) 


Feature 


Legal  Description 


Fences 

1 

T.  44 

N., 

29 

E. 

Sec. 

25, 

26 

&  35 

T.  44 

N., 

R. 

30  E. 

Sec. 

6 

T.  45 

N.  , 

R. 

30  E. 

Sec. 

31 

2 

T.  43 
Sec. 

3 

R. 

28  E. 

3 

T.  43 
Sec. 

N., 
2 

R. 

28  E. 

4 

T.  43 

N.  , 

R. 

28  E. 

Sec. 

21, 

22 

&  28 

5 

T.  43 

N., 

R. 

28  E. 

Sec. 

3  & 

10 

6 

T.  44 

N.  , 

R. 

30  E. 

Sec. 

17 

i  20 

7 

T.  43 
Sec. 

N., 
8 

R. 

29  E. 

Radio  Repeaters 

1  T.    43   N. ,    R.    28  E. 

Sec.    1    SESE 


Foot    Trails 
1 


T.    43   N.,    R.    28  E. 
Sec.    1 


Cherrystem  Roads 


R-8 

R-10 
R-12 


T.    44  N. ,    R.    28  E. 

Sec.    35   &  36 
T.    43  N. ,    R.    28  E. 

Sec.    1 
T.    44  N. ,    R.    30  E. 

Sec.    19 
T.    43  N. ,    R.    29  E. 

Sec.    30 
T.    43   N. ,    R.    28  E. 

Sec.    25 


hide 

>  Ways 

W-l 

T.  43  N. ,  R.  28  E. 
Sec.  22,  27,  28, 
&  33 

W-2 

T.  43  N.,  R.  28  E. 
Sec.  28 

W-3 

T.  43  N.,  R.  28  E. 
Sec.  10  &  15 

W-4 

T.  43  N.,  R.  28  E. 
Sec.  10  &  11 

Location  Within  WSA 


Northeast   corner 


Length 


5. 25  miles 


Northwest  corner 
Northwest  corner 
Southwest  portion 
Northwest  boundary 
East-central  portion 
East-central  portion 

North-central 

Leads  to  Blue  Lakes 


Leads  from  northern 
boundary 


Leads   from  east-central 
border 


Leads  from  southeast 
border 


.8  mile 

.5  mile 
2.3  miles 
1.1  miles 
1.5  miles 
.2  mile 


.75  mile 


1. 1  miles 


.2  mile 


1  mile 


Leads  from  southwest     2.2  miles 
boundary 

Leads  from  southwest     .9  mile 

boundary 
Leads  from  west-central  .7  mile 

boundary 
Leads  from  west-central  1.9  miles 

boundary 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  BLUE  LAKES  WSA  (600) 
(Continued) 


Feature 


W-5 


W-6 


Feature 

Fences 
1 

2 

3 


Cattleguards 
1 


Legal  Description     Location  Within  WSA     Length 

T.  44  N.,  R.  29  E.     Leads  from  northeast    4.2  miles 

Sec.  25,  35  &  36      boundary 
T.  43  N.s  R.  29  E. 

Sec.  6 
T.  43  N.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  1 
T.  44  N.,  R.  29  E.    Extension  of  W-5        .9  mile 

Sec.  35 
T.  44  N.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  36 
T.  43  N.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  1 

A  A  A  A  * 

MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  ALDER  CREEK  WSA  (600D) 
Legal  Description     Location  Within  WSA     Length 


T.  43  N.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  17 
T.  43  N.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  8 
T.  43  N.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  3 


T.  43  N.,  R.  28  E. 
Sec.  5  SESE 


Southwest  portion  .3  mile 

West-central  -1  mile 

Northeast  portion  1  mile 

Northwest  boundary  road 


Vehicle  Ways 
W-7 


T.  44  N.,  R.  28  E. 
Sec.  28  &  33 


Leads  from  northern 
boundary 


1  mile 


Cherrystem  Roads 

R-2  T.  43  N.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  17 


Leads  from  western 
boundary 


2  mile 


A  A  A  A  A 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  SOUTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  WSA  (603) 
Feature         Legal  Description     Location  Within  WSA     Length 


Wells 
1 


T.  38  N.,  R.  32  E. 
Sec.  20  NENW 


Southeast  corner 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  SOUTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  WSA 

(Continued) 


Feature 

Ditches 

1 

2 
3 


Legal  Description 


T.  38  N. ,  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  19,  20  &  24 
T.  38  N.,  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  19,  20,  26,  30 
T.  38  N. ,  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  13  &  18 


Developed  Springs 


1 

T.  38 

N. 

,  R.  30  E. 

Sec. 

16 

SWNE 

Vehicle  Ways 

w-i 

T.  38 

N. 

R.  30  E. 

Sec. 

9, 

10  &  11 

W-2 

T.  39 

N., 

R.  30  E. 

Sec. 

34 

W-3 

T.  39 

N., 

R.  30  E. 

Sec. 

27 

&  34 

W-4 

T.  39 

N.j 

R.  30  E. 

Sec. 

12 

W-5 

T.  39 

N.j 

R.  30  E. 

Sec. 

1 

T.  39 

N.j 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

6, 

7,  8 

W-6 

T.  40 

N.j 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

34 

W-7 

T.  39 

N., 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

35 

&  36 

W-8 

T.  39 

N.„ 

R.  31  E. 

Sec . 

27, 

28,  34, 

W-9 

T.  39 

N., 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

35 

&  36 

W-10 

T.  38 

N., 

R.  32  E. 

Sec. 

18 

T.  38 

N., 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

13 

&  14 

W-ll 

T.  38 

N., 

R.  32  E. 

Sec . 

19 

&  20 

W-12 

T.  38 

N., 

R.  32  E. 

Sec. 

19 

&  20 

T.  38 

N., 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

24, 

26,  &  27 

W-13 

T.  38 

N., 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

35 

W-14 

T.  37 

N., 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

3 

W-15 

T.  37 

N., 

R.  31  E. 

Location  Within  WSA 

Southeast  portion 
Southeast  portion 
Southeast  portion 

Southwest  corner 


Leads  from  private 
property,  southwest 

corner 
Leads  from  western 

boundary 
Leads  from  western 
boundary 
Leads  from  western 

boundary 
Leads  from  western 

boundary 


Leads  from  cherry- 
stem  road 

Leads  from  eastern 

boundary 

Leads  from  cherry- 
stem  road 

Leads  from  eastern 

boundary 

Leads  from  eastern 
boundary 


Leads  from  eastern 
boundary 
Leads  from 
southeast  boundary 


Leads  from  southern 

boundary 
Leads  from  southern 

boundary 
Leads  from 


(603) 

Length 

2  miles 
2  miles 
2  miles 


2  miles 

.2  mile 
.5  mile 
.3  mile 
2.4  miles 

.2  mile 
.  6  mil  e 
1.7  miles 
.7  mile 
2.7  miles 

.4  mile 

3.7  miles 

.3  mile 
.4  mile 
1.3  miles 


Sec.    4,    8,    and   9 
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Feature 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  SOUTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  WSA  (603) 

(Continued) 

Legal  Description     Location  Within  WSA     Length 


Vehicle  Ways 

southern  boundary 
W-16         T.  39  N.,  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  23 
W-17         T.  39  N.,  R.  30  E. 

Sec.  1 
W-18  T.  38  N.,  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  4  and  5 
W-19  T.  38  N.,  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  5  and  8 


Leads  from 

eastern  boundary 
Leads  from 

western  boundary 
East-central  portion 

East-central  portion 


Cherrystem  Roads 
R-8 

R-9 

R-10 


Leads  from  northwest 

boundary 
Leads  from 
southwest  boundary 
Leads  from  southeast 
boundary 

Leads  from 


.2  mile 
.4  mile 
.4  mile 
1  mile 

.2  mile 
1  mile 
4.8  miles 

3  miles 

.2  mile 
.9  mile 


T.  40  N.,  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  30 
T.  38  N.,  R.  30  E. 

Sec.  4,  5,  &  9 
T.  38  N.,  R.  31  E. 
Sec.  25,  26,  27, 
28,  &  29 
R-13  T.  39  N.,  R.  31  E. 

Sec.  21,  26,  27,  35  eastern  boundary 
35 
r-14  T.  40  N.,  R.  31  E.     Leads  from 

Sec.  35  northern  boundary 

r-15  T.  40  N.,  R.  31  E.     Leads  from 

Sec.  34  northern  boundary 

***** 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  NORTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  WSA  (606) 

Location  Within  WSA     Length 

Northwest  corner  .8  mile 

West-central  -6  mile 

Northeast  corner  .5  mile 

East-central  border  1.2  miles 


Feature 

Legal 

Descriptic 

m 

Fences 

1 

T.  41 

N.,  R.  31 

E. 

Sec. 

27 

2 

T.  40 

N.,  R.  31 

E. 

Sec. 

4 

3 

T.  41 

N.,  R.  32 

E. 

Sec. 

19  &  30 

4 

T.  40 

N.,  R.  32 

E. 

Sec. 

16  &  17 

Developed  Springs 

1  T.  40  N.,  R.  32  E. 

Sec.  8  NWSE 


East-central  border 


Vehicle  Ways 
W-l 


T.  40  N.,  R.  31  E. 
Sec.  19 


Lead  from  western 
boundary 


.2  mile 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  NORTH  JACKSON  MOUNTAINS  WSA  (606) 

(Continued) 


Feature 

Legal 

Description 

Vehicle  Ways 

W-2 

T.  40 

N., 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

17 

&  18 

W-3 

T.  40 

N. , 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

7, 

8  &  18 

W-4 

T.  41 

N.  , 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

27 

W-5 

T.  41 

N.  , 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

22 

W-6 

T.  41 

N.  , 

R.  32  E. 

Sec. 

29 

&  30 

W-7 

T.  40 

N. , 

R.  32  E. 

Sec. 

16 

W-8 

T.  40 

N.  , 

R.  32  E. 

Sec. 

16 

W-9 

T.  40 

N. , 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

25 

T.  40 

N. , 

R.  32  E. 

Sec. 

30 

&  31 

Cherrystem  Road 

s 

R-12 

T.  40 

N. , 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

24, 

25  &  26 

R-13 

T.  40 

N., 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

25 

&  36 

R-14 

T.  40 

N., 

R.  32  E. 

Sec. 

31 

R-15 

T.  40 

N., 

R.  32  E. 

Sec. 

30 

R-16 

T.  41 

N.  , 

R.  31  E. 

Sec. 

26, 

35,  &  36 

R-17 

T.  40 

N. , 

R.  32  E. 

Sec. 

5  i 

.  6 

Location  Within  WSA 


Length 


Lead  from  western       1.6  miles 

boundary 

Lead  from  1.1  miles 

western  boundary 

Lead  from  .2  mile 

western  boundary 
Leads  from  northwest    .1  mile 

boundary 
Leads  from  1.2  miles 

northern  boundary 
Leads  from  .7  mile 

eastern  boundary 
Leads  from  the  .8  mile 

eastern  boundary 
Extends  from  a  southern  .9  mile 

cherrystem  road 


Lead  from  southern      2.5  miles 

boundary 

Lead  from  southern      .4  mile 

boundary 

Lead  from  .1  mile 

southeast  boundary 
Lead  from  .2  mile 

southeast  boundary 
Lead  from  northwest     1.7  miles 

boundary 
Lead  from  northeast     .75  mile 

boundary 


***** 


MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  BLACK  ROCK  DESERT  WSA  (620) 


Feature 


Legal  Description 


Windmills 

1 

T.  41  N.,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  22  NESE 

2 

T.  41  N. ,  R.  30  E. 

Sec.  13  NWNE 

3 

T.  41  N.,  R.  30  E. 

Sec.  5  NWNE 

4 

T.  42  N. ,  R.  30  E. 

Sec.  33  SWSW 

Location  Within  WSA 

Northwest  corner 

Northeast  corner 

Northeast  corner 

Northeast  corner 


Length 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  BLACK  ROCK  DESERT  WSA  (620) 

(Continued) 


Feature 

Windmills 
5 

6 
7 


Wells 
1 


2 

3 


Legal  Description 


T.  40  N. ,  R.  30  E. 

Sec.  29  NWNE 
T.  40  N. ,  R.  27  E. 

Sec.  36  SENE 
T.  37  N. ,  R.  27  E. 

Sec.  5  SENE 


T.  42  N. ,  R.  30  E. 

Sec.  32  SESE 
T.  41  N. ,  R.  28  E. 

Sec.  23  SWSE 
T.  36  N. ,  R.  29  E. 

Sec.  18  SESW 


Developed  Springs 


1 

T.  38 
R.  27 

1/2 
E. 

N., 

Sec. 

32  NENW 

Pipelines 

1 

T.  38 
Sec. 

N., 
4 

R.  27  E. 

Vehicle 

Ways 

W-l 

T.  36 
Sec. 

N., 
6 

R.  29  E. 

T.  36 

N., 

R.  28  E. 

Sec. 

1 

W-2 

T.  38 

N., 

R.  30  E. 

Sec. 

7  & 

8 

W-3 

T.  38 
Sec . 

N., 
29 

R.  27  E. 

W-4 

T.  40 

N., 

R.  27  E. 

Sec . 

24, 

25,  &  35 

W-5 

T.  40 

N., 

R.  28  E. 

Sec. 

19 

i  30 

W-6 

T.  40 
R.  28 

1/2 

E. 

N., 

Sec. 

32 

&  33 

W-7 

T.  41 

N-, 

R.  30  E. 

Sec. 

4  & 

8 

W-8 

T.  38 

N., 

R.  30  E. 

Sec. 

6  & 

8 

Cherrystem  Roads 
R-12  T.  38  N.,  R.  30  E. 

Sec.  8 


Location  Within  WSA 

Northeast  portion 
Northwest  portion 
West-central   border 

Northeast  corner 
Northern  border 
Southeast  border 

West-central  border 


West-central  border 


Leads  from 
eastern  boundary 


Leads  from  eastern 

boundary 
Leads  from 

western  boundary 
Lead  from  western 

boundary 
Lead  from  western 
boundary 
Lead  from  northeast 

boundary 

Leads  from  northern 

boundary 

Leads  from  eastern 

boundary 


Leads  from  eastern 
boundary 


Length 


1.2  miles 

.4  mile 
.2  mile 
1. 5  miles 
1  mile 
1.2  miles 

1.8  miles 
1  mile 

.3  mile 


***** 
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MANMADE 
Feature        Legal 


FEATURES  IN  THE 
Description 


Reservoirs 

1 

T.  39  N.,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  22  NESW 

2 

T.  39  N.,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  22  SWSE 

3 

T.  39  N.,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  26  NENW 

4 

T.  39  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  8  SENW 

5 

T.  39  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  22  SWNW 

6 

T.  39  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  26  NESW 

7 

T.  39  N.,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  35  NENW 

8 

T.  38  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  3  SESE 

Developed  Springs 

1 

T.  39  N.,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  12  SENE 

2 

T.  39  N.,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  12  SWSE 

3 

T.  39  N.,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  13  NESE 

4 

T.  39  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  7  SWNW 

5 

T.  39  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  18  NENW 

6 

T.  39  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  18  SENE 

7 

T.  39  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  15  NESW 

8 

T.  39  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  34  SESW 

9 

T.  38  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  11  SWSE 

Pipelines 

1 

T.  39  N.,  R.  25  E. 

Sec.  12  &  13 

2 

T.  38  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  3,  10  &  11 

Study  Plots 

1 

T.  39  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  13  NWSE 

Radio  Repeaters 

1 

T.  39  N.,  R.  26  E. 

Sec.  18  NESW 

PAHUTE  PEAK  WSA  (621) 
Location  Within  WSA     Length 

Northwest  corner 
Northwest  corner 
Northwest  corner 
Northern  border 
Northern  border 
Northeast  portion 
Northwest  portion 
Central  portion 

North-central  border 
North-central  border 
North-central  border 
North-central  border 
North-central  border 
North-central  border 
Northeast  border 
North-central  portion 
East-central  portion 

North-central  border     1.4  miles 
East-central  portion 

Northeast  border 

North-central  portion 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  PAHUTE  PEAK  WSA  (621) 
(Continued) 

Location  Within  WSA 


Leads  from  northwest 

border 
Leads  from  W-l 


Feature 

Legal  Descrij 

ition 

Vehicle  Ways 

W-l 

T.  39  N.,  R. 

25  E. 

Sec.  22,  26, 

27,  28 

W-la 

T.  39  N.,  R. 

25  E. 

Sec.  23  &  26 

W-lb 

T.  39  N.,  R. 

25  E. 

Sec.  27  &  28 

W-2 

T.  39  N.,  R. 

25  E. 

Sec.  34  &  35 

T.  38  N.,  R. 

25  E. 

Sec.  3 

W-2a 

T.  38  N.,  R. 
Sec.  3 

25  E. 

W-2b 

T.  39  N.,  R. 
Sec.  34 

25  E. 

W-3 

T.  38  N.,  R. 
Sec.  2 

25  E. 

W-4 

T.  38  N.}  R. 
Sec.  12 

25  E. 

W-5 

T.  38  N.,  R. 
Sec.  28 

26  E. 

W-5a 

T.  38  N.,  R. 
Sec.  33 

26  E. 

W-5b 

T.  38  N.,  R. 
Sec.  33 

26  E. 

W-6 

T.  37  N.,  R. 
Sec.  11 

26  E. 

W-6a 

T.  37  N.,  R. 

26  E. 

Sec.  2,  3  & 

11 

W-7 

T.  37  N.,  R. 

26  E. 

Sec.  13  &  14 

W-7a 

T.  37  N.,  R. 
Sec.  13 

26  E. 

W-8 

T.  37  N.,  R. 
Sec.  14 

26  E. 

W-8a 

T.  37  N.,  R. 

26  E. 

Sec.  11  &  14 

W-9 

T.  37  N.,  R. 
Sec.  13 

26  E. 

W-10 

T.  37  N.,  R. 
Sec .  6 

27  E. 

W-lOa 

T.  37  N.,  R. 
Sec.  6 

27  E. 

W-l  Ob 

T.  37  N.,  R. 
Sec.  7 

27  E. 

W-ll 

T.  38  N.,  R. 
Sec.  30 

27  E. 

W-12 

T.  38  N.,  R. 
Sec.  7 

27  E. 

T.  38  N.,  R. 

26  E. 

Sec.  13  &  14 

Leads  from  W-l 

Leads  from  northwest 
boundary 


Leads  from 

W-2 
Leads  from 

W-2 
Leads  from 

western  boundary 
Leads  from 

western  boundary 
Leads  from 

western  boundary 
Leads  from 

western  boundary 
Leads  from 

western  boundary 
Leads  from 

southwest  boundary 
Leads  from  W-6 

Leads  from 

southern  boundary 
Leads  from 

W-7 
Leads  from 

southwest  boundary 
Leads  from 

southwest  boundary 
Leads  from  southern 

boundary 
Leads  from  southern 

boundary 
Leads  from 

southern  boundary 
Leads  from 

southern  boundary 
Leads  from  southeast 

boundary 
Leads  from  eastern 

boundary 


Length 

2.2  miles 
.5  mile 
.8  mile 
1.7  miles 

.9  mile 

.7  mile 

.9  mile 

.9  mile 

.3  mile 

.1  mile 

.1  mile 

.7  mile 

1.6  miles 

.9  mile 

.2  mile 
1.3  miles 
1.1  miles 
.4  mile 
.8  mile 
.2  mile 
.2  mile 
.5  mile 
1.9  miles 
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MANMADE 

FEZ 

.TUR] 

IS  IN  THE 

PAHUTE  PEAK  WSA  (621) 

(Continued) 

Feature 

Legal 

Description 

Location  Within  WSA 

Length 

Vehicle  Ways 

W-13 

T.  38 

N., 

R. 

26 

E. 

Leads  from 

2.9  miles 

Sec . 

3, 

11  ( 

i  12 

eastern  boundary 

W-13a 

T.  38 

N., 

R. 

26 

Eo 

Leads  from 

2.1  miles 

Sec . 

2, 

3,  &  12 

eastern  boundary 

W-13b 

T.  38 
Sec. 

N., 
3  5 

R. 

10 

26 

E. 

Leads  from  W-13 

.7  mile 

W-14 

T.  38 
Sec. 

N., 
1 

R. 

26 

Eo 

Leads  from  eastern 
boundary 

2.2  miles 

T.  39 

N., 

R. 

25 

E. 

Sec. 

35 

&  36 

W-15 

T.  39 
Sec. 

N., 
30 

R. 

27 

E. 

Leads  from 
northeast  boundary 

1.5  miles 

T.  39 

N., 

R. 

26 

E. 

Sec . 

25 

W-16 

T.  39 
Sec. 

N., 
30 

R. 

27 

Eo 

Leads  from 
northeast  boundary 

.9  mile 

T.  39 

N., 

R. 

26 

E. 

Sec. 

25 

W-17 

T.  39 

N., 

R. 

26 

E. 

Leads  from 

1.8  miles 

Sec. 

14 

&  15 

northern  boundary 

W-18 

T.  39 

N., 

R. 

26 

E. 

Leads  from 

1.7  miles 

Sec . 

17 

&  21 

northern  boundary 

W-19 

T.  39 
Sec . 

N., 
7 

R. 

2  6 

Eo 

Leads  from 
northern  boundary 

.8  mile 

T.  39 

N., 

R. 

25 

Eo 

Sec. 

12 

W-19a 

T.  39 
Sec. 

N., 
12 

R. 

2  5 

E, 

Leads  from 
northern  boundary 

.5  mile 

T.  39 

N., 

R. 

26 

Eo 

Sec. 

7 

W-20 

T.  39 
Sec. 

N., 

12 

R. 

25 

Eo 

Leads  from 
northern  boundary 

.6  mile 

W-21 

T.  39 
Sec. 

N., 
10 

R. 

25 

Eo 

Leads  from 
northwest  boundary 

.2  mile 

Cherrysteni 

Roads 

R-4 

T.  39 
Sec. 

N., 

10 

R. 

25 

Eo 

Leads  from 
northwest  boundary 

.3  mile 

R-5 

T.  38 
Sec . 

N., 
12 

R. 

25 

Eo 

Leads  from 
western  boundary 

1.2  mile 

T.  38 

N., 

R. 

26 

E. 

Sec. 

7 

***** 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  NORTH  BLACK  ROCK  RANGE  WSA  (622) 


Feature 


Legal  Description 


Reservoirs 

1 

T.    40 

N.,    R.    26   E. 

Sec. 

17   SENE 

Developed 

Springs 

1 

T.    40 

».,    R.    26  E. 

Sec . 

3  SWSW 

2 

T.   41 

H.,    R.    26  E. 

Sec . 

L4  NWNE 

Charcos 

1 

T.    40 

N.,    R.    26  E. 

Sec. 

5   SWNW 

2 

T.    41 

N.,    R.    26  E. 

Sec. 

29  NWNE 

Vehicle  Ways 

W-l 

T.   41 

N.,    R.    26  E. 

Sec . 

31 

T.    40 

N.,    R.    26  E. 

Sec. 

6 

W-2 

T.    40 

N.,    R.    26  E. 

Sec. 

3 

T.    41 

N.,    R.    26   E. 

Sec. 

34 

W-3 

T.    41 

N.,    R.    26  E. 

Sec. 

34 

W-4 

T.    41 

N.,    R.    26  E. 

Sec. 

23  &  24 

W-5 

T.    41 

N.,    R.    26  E. 

Sec. 

24 

W-6 

T.    41 

N.,    R.    26   E. 

Sec. 

10 

W-7 

T.    40 

N.,    R.    25   E. 

Sec. 

4 

Cher rys tern 

Roads 

R-9 

T.    41 

N.,    R.    26  E. 

Sees 

.    10  &   11 

R-10 

T.    41 

N.,    R.    26  E. 

Sec. 

11 

R-ll 

T.    41 

N.,    R.    26  E. 

Fences 

1 


Sees.  23  &  24 


T.  41  N.,  R.  26  E. 
Sec.  25 


Location  Within  WSA     Length 
Southern  border 

Southeast  border 
Northeast  border 

South-central  portion 
Center  portion 


Leads  from  southern    1.4  miles 
boundary 


Leads  from  .6  mile 

eastern  boundary 


Leads    from  .3  mile 

eastern  boundary 
Leads  from  .2  mile 

eastern  boundary 
Leads  from  .1  mile 

northeast  boundary 
Leads  from  .6  mile 

northern  boundary 
Leads  from  .6  mile 

southwe  st  boundary 


Leads  from  . 5  mile 

northeast  boundary 
Leads  from  . 5  mile 

northeast  boundary 
Leads  from  .9  mile 

northeast  boundary 


Northeast  portion      .3  mile 


***** 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  NORTH  FORK  OF  THE  LITTLE  HUMBOLDT  WSA  (827) 

Location  Within  WSA     Length 

Northeast  portion 
Northeast  border 
West-central  border 
Northeast  portion 
East-central  border 
Southeast  border 
South-central  portion 
Southern  portion 


Feature 

Legal 

Description 

Reservoirs 

1 

T.  44 

N.,  R.  44 

E. 

Sec. 

34  NESW 

2 

T.  44 

N.,  R.  43 

E. 

Sec. 

12  SWSW 

3 

T.  43 

N.,  R.  42 

E. 

Sec . 

13  SENW 

4 

T.  44 

N.,  R.  43 

E. 

Sec . 

25  NWNE 

5 

T.  43 

N.,  R.  43 

So 

Sec . 

9  NENE 

6 

T.  42 

N.,  R.  44 

E. 

Sec. 

21  NE 

7 

T.  42 

N.,  R.  43 

E. 

Sec. 

23  SESE 

8 

T.  42 

N.,  R.  43 

E. 

Sec. 

35  NWNW 

Fences 

1 

T.  44 

N.,  R.  42 

E. 

Sec. 

13,  24,  25,  26 

2 

T.  44 

N.,  R.  42 

E. 

Sec . 

7,  13  &  14 

3 

T.  44 

N.,  R.  43 

E. 

Sec. 

5,  8,  16, 

21, 

28  & 

34 

Corrals 

1 

T.  44  N. ,  R.  43  E. 

Vehicle  Ways 
W-l 


W-2 
W-3 
W-4 
W-5 


Sec.  7  NWSE 
T.  44  N.,  R.  43  E. 
Sec.  25  NENE 


T.  43  N.,  R.  43  E. 

Sec.  5,  6,  8,  16,  17 
T.  44  N.,  R.  43  E. 

Sec.  30  &  31 
T.  44  N.,  R.  42  E. 

Sec.  13,  24,  25 
T.  43  N. ,  R.  43  E. 

Sec.  4 
T.  43  N.,  R.  43  E. 

Sec.  20 
T.  42  N. ,  R.  43  E. 

Sec.  7 
T.  42  N. ,  R.  43  E. 

Sec.  22 


Northwest  corner 
Northern  border 
Northeast  portion 


Northern  border 
Northeast  portion 

North  half 


Leads  from 

eastern  boundary 
Leads  from 

cherrystem  road 
Leads  from 

western  boundary 
Leads  from 

cherrystem  road 


3  miles 
2.5  miles 
3.5  miles 


7.1  miles 


.4  mile 
.9  mile 
.2  mile 
.3  mile 
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MANMADE  FEATURES  IN  THE  NORTH  FORK  OF  THE  LITTLE  HUMBOLDT  WSA  (827) 


Feature 


Legal  Description 


Location  Within  WSA     Length 


Cherrystem  Roads 
R-8 

R-9 

R-10 
R-ll 
R-12 


T.  42  N.,  R.  44  E. 

Sec.  21  &  28 
T.  42  N.,  R.  43  E. 

Sec.  24,  25  &  26 
T.  42  N.,  R.  43  E. 

Sec.  22 
T.  43  N.,  R.  42  E. 

Sec.  13  &  14 
T.  43  N.,  R.  42  E. 

Sec.  23 
T.  43  N.,  R.  42  E. 

Sec.  23  &  24 
T.  43  N.,  R.  43  E. 

Sec.  19 


Leads  from  4  miles 

eastern  boundary 


Leads  from  .5  mile 

southwest  boundary 
Leads  from  1  mile 

western  boundary 
Leads  from  .2  mile 

western  boundary 
Leads  from  2  miles 

western  boundary 


*  *  *  *  ft 


Source:   Winnemucca  District  files,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Winnemucca,  Nevada. 
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GLOSSARY 


GLOSSARY 


AREA  OF  CRITICAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERN  (ACEC): 
An  area  within  the  public  lands  where  special 
management  attention  is  required  to  protect  and 
prevent  irreparable  damage  to  important  histor- 
ic, cultural  or  scenic  values,  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  or  other  natural  systems  or  pro- 
cesses or  to  protect  life  and  safety  from  nat- 
ural hazards. 

ACTIVE  REFERENCE:  Ibrtion  of  the  grazing  pre- 
ference that  is  available  for  use.  Active  pre- 
ference combined  with  suspended  nonuse  equals 
total  preference. 

ALLOTMENT:  An  area  designated  for  the  use  of  a 
prescribed  number  and  kind  of  livestock. 

ALLOTMENT  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  (AMP):  A  livestock 
grazing  management  plan  for  a  specific  allot- 
ment, based  on  multiple-use  resource  management 
objectives.  The  AMP  considers  livestock  grazing 
in  relation  to  other  uses  of  the  range  and  in 
relation  to  renewable  resources  —  watershed, 
vegetation  and  wildlife.  An  AMP  establishes  the 
seasons-of-use ,  the  number  of  livestock  to  be 
permitted  on  the  range  and  the  rangeland 
developments  used. 

ANOMALY/ANCMALOUS:  Mineral  values  above  the  ex- 
pected background  for  a  given  rock  type. 

ARTIFACT:  Any  object  made,  modified,  or  used  by 
man,  usually  movable.  Objects  which  are  record- 
ed as  prehistoric  or  historic  artifacts  have 
sociocultural  or  scientific  values  and  meet  the 
general  criterion  of  being  more  than  50  years 
old. 

ANIMAL  UNIT  MONTH  (AIM) :  A  standardized  unit  of 
measurement  of  the  amount  of  forage  necessary 
for  the  complete  subsistence  of  one  animal  uait 
(one  cow  or  one  horse  or  five  sheep,  all  over 
six  months  old)  for  one  month;  also,  a  unit  of 
measurement  of  grazing  privilege  which  repre- 
sents the  privilege  of  grazing  one  animal  for  a 
period  of  one  month. 

BAILEY-KUCHLER  SYSTEM:  A  nethod  of  classifying 
ecosystems  according  to  potential  natural  vege- 
tation and  climatic  regions. 


BAJADA:  A  series  of  confluent  alluvial  fans 
along  the  base  of  a  mountain  range;  also  called 
piedmont. 

RASE  METALS:  Ore  metals  lower  in  per  unit  value 
than  the  precious  metals;  commonly  lead,  zinc, 
copper. 

RASTN  AND  RANGE:  A  geomorphic  province  charac- 
terized by  fault-block  mountains  and  intervening 
basins. 

CHERRYSTEM  ROAD:  A  dead  end  road  extending  into 
and  surrounded  by  a  wilderness  study  area  (WSA) 
but  not  within  its  boundaries.  Such  roads  may 
lead  to  range  developments,  mines,  or  inhold- 
ings.  Cherrystemming  is  the  delimiting  of  WSAs 
to  exclude  a  cherrystem  road. 

CRITICAL  MINERALS:  Minerals  essential  to  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States,  which, 
though  difficult  to  procure,  are  easier  to  pro- 
cure than  strategic  minerals  because  they  can  be 
domestically  produced,  obtained  in  more  adequate 
quantities  or  are  less  essential  than  strategic 
minerals.  Nevertheless,  critical  minerals  need 
some  degree  of  conservation  and  distribution 
control.     See  Strategic  Minerals. 

COORDINATED  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PIANNING  (CEMP): 
A  public  involvement  program  in  which  interest 
groups,  other  agencies,  users  and  affected 
individuals  develop  multiple-use  plans  as  part 
of  the  BLM's  planning  process. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES:  Those  fragile  and  nonrenew- 
able remains  of  human  activity,  occupation  or 
endeavor,  reflected  in  districts,  sites,  struc- 
tures, buildings,  objects,  artifacts,  ruins, 
works  of  art,  architecture  and  natural  features 
that  were  of  importance  in  human  events.  These 
resources  consist  of  (1)  physical  remains,  (2) 
areas  where  significant  human  events  occurred — 
even  though  evidence  of  the  event  no  longer  re- 
mains and  (3)  the  environment  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  resource. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES:  Any  species  in  danger  of 
extinction  throughout  all  or  a  significant  por- 
tion of  its  range. 
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FEDERAL  IAND  POLICY  MANAGEMENT  ACT  (FLPMA):  Pub- 
lic Law  94-579,  October  21,  1976,  referred  to  by 
tbe  BLM  as  Its  "Organic  Act,"  which  provides 
most  of  BIM's  legislated  authority,  direction, 
policy  and  basic  guidance.  Pre-  and  post-FLPMA 
refers  to  actions  occurring  before  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act. 

GEOCHEMISTRY:  The  study  of  the  relative  abund- 
ance of  elements  in  rock  types. 


MANAGEMENT  FRAMEWORK  PLAN  (MFP):  A  land-use 
plan  for  the  public  land  which  provides  a  set  of 
goals,  objectives  and  constraints  for  a  specific 
planning  area  to  guide  the  development  of 
detailed  plans  for  the  management  of  each 
resource. 

MFP  II:  A  BIM  Area  Manager's  recommendation  to 
the  District  Manager  for  the  Management  Frame- 
work Plan  based  on  conflict  resolution. 


GEOPHYSICS:  Geologic  exploration  and  prospect- 
ing by  observing  seismic,  electrical,  gravita- 
tional, magnetic  or  thermal  phenomena. 


IMPAIR/IMPAIRING: 
cellence . 


To  diminish  in  value  or  ex- 


TMPRINT:    A  mark  or  evidence  left  by  man. 

IMPROVEMENT:  Structural     or     non-structural 

action  used  to  increase  the  productivity  of  a 
resource. 

ISLAND  ARC:  Curved  chain  of  islands  associated 
with  converging  continental  and  oceanic  plates. 

KNAPPABLE:  Pertaining  to  stone  suitable  for 
aboriginal  tool  manufacture. 

KNOWN  GEOTHERMAL  RESOURCE  AREA  (KGRA):  Areas 
known  to  contain  significant  geothermal  re- 
sources . 

iAHONTAN  cutthroat  trout   instant  study  area 

(ISA):  A  natural  area  identified  prior  to 
November  1,  1975,  and  studied  on  an  accelerated 
schedule  for  its  wilderness  characteristics. 

LEASABLE  MINERALS:  Those  minerals  or  materials 
subject  to  lease  by  the  federal  goverrment, 
including  oil  and  gas,  coal,  phosphate,  sodium, 
potash  and  geothermal  steam. 

LICENSED  USE:  Active  use  AIM?  that  a  permittee 
has  paid  for  during  a  given  grazing  period. 

LTTH1C:     Pertaining  to  stone. 

LCCATABLE  MINERALS:  Minerals  or  materials  sub- 
ject to  disposal  and  development  through  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872  (as  amended).  Generally  in- 
cludes metallic  minerals  such  as  gold  and  silver 
and  other  materials  not  subject  to  lease  or  sale 
(some  bentonites,  limestone,  talc,  some  zelites, 
etc.). 


MFP  III:  The  District  Manager's  land  use 
decision  for  management  of  the  public  lands  and 
their  resources. 

MAINTAIN,  IMPROVE,  AND  CUSTODIAL  (M,  I  AND  C): 
Selective  management  categories  for  grazing 
allotments  as  outlined  in  the  BIM's  Final  Graz- 
ing Management  Policy  (I.M.  82-292).  M  (main- 
tain) calls  for  maintenance  or  improvement  of  an 
existing  range  situation,  I  (improve)  strives  to 
improve  the  existing  situation  and  C  (custodial) 
prevents  deterioration  of  resource  conditions. 

MINING  CLAIM:  An  individual  or  corporate  right 
to  a  given  parcel  of  federal  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  extracting  a  discovered 
locatable  mineral  deposit  according  to  the 
General  Mining  Law  of  1872,  as  amended. 

MINING  DISTRICT:  A  section  of  country  usually 
designated  by  name  and  used  for  accounting  pur- 
poses in  which  gold,  silver  or  other  minerals 
may  be  or  have  been  found  in  paying  quantities. 

MULTIPLE  USE:  The  management  of  public  lands 
and  their  various  resource  values  so  that  they 
are  utilized  in  a  combination  that  will  best 
meet  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  public. 

NATIONAL  REGISTER  OF  HISTORIC  PLACES:  Tne  offi- 
cial list,  established  by  the  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1966,  of  the  Nation's  cultural 
resources  worthy  of  preservation. 

NATURALNESS:  Refers  to  an  area  which  "generally 
appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by  the 
forces  of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of  man's  work 
substantially  unnoticeable."  (From  section  2(c), 
Wilderness  Act.) 

NATIONAL  WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION  SYSTEM  (NWPS): 
All  federal  land  designated  as  wilderness  by 
Congress  and  managed  according  to  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964. 
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OFF-ROAD  VEHICIE  (ORV):  Any  motorized  track  or 
wheeled  -vehicle  designed  for  cross-country 
travel  over  any  type  of  natural  terrain. 

PBRT0D3-0F-USE  (DOMESTIC  ANIMALS):  The  time  of 
year  when  domestic  animals  would  be  allowed  on  a 
specific  unit  of  range,  as  designated  by  a  graz- 
ing authorization. 

PIEDMONT:  See  Bajada. 

PLAYA:  The  shallow  central  basin  of  a  desert 
plain  in  which  water  gathers  after  a  rain  and  is 
evaporated. 

PRECIOUS  METAL:  Gold,  silver,  platinum  and 
palladium,  etc. 

PRIMITIVE  AND  UNCONFINED  RECREATION:  Nan-motor- 
ized and  undeveloped  recreational  activities. 

PROSPECT:  An  attempt  to  determine  mineral 
values  or  the  site  of  this  attempt. 

PUBLIC  LAND:  Lands  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  land 
Management. 

RANGE  IMPROVEMENT:  A  structure,  development,  or 
treatment  used  to  rehabilitate,  protect  or  im- 
prove the  public  lands  to  advance  range  better- 
ment. 

RIPARIAN:  A  biological  zone  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  water.  Also  used  to  refer  to  vege- 
tation that  grows  along  streams  or  around 
springs. 

ROAD:  Vehicle  routes  nMch  have  been  improved 
and  maintained  by  mechanical  means  to  insure 
relatively  regular  and  continuous  use . 

STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREA  (SMSA):  A 
county  which  contains  at  least  one  city  of 
50,000  inhabitants  plus  as  many  adjacent  coun- 
ties as  are  metropolitan  in  character  and  are 
socially  integrated  with  the  central  city  or 
cities. 

STATUTORY  WILDERNESS:  An  area  designated  as 
wilderness  by  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

SOLITUDE:  The  state  of  being  alone  or  remote 
from  habitations;  isolation  in  a  lonely,  unfre- 
quented or  secluded  place. 


STRATEGIC  MINERALS:  Minerals  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  for  the  supply  of  which  the 
United  States  is  wholly  or  in  part  dependent  on 
sources  outside  its  continental  limits,  and  for 
which  strict  measures  are  needed  to  control 
conservation  and  distribution. 

SUTTABILrrY:  As  used  in  the  Wilderness  Act  and 
in  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act, 
refers  to  a  recommendation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  certain  Federal  Lands  satisfy  the  defini- 
tion of  wilderness  in  the  Wilderness  Act  and 
have  been  appropriate  for  designation  as  wilder- 
ness on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  existing 
and  potential  uses  of  the  land. 

THREATENED  SPECIES:  Any  species  likely  to  be- 
come endangered  within  the  foreseeable  future 
throughout  all  or  a  significant  part  of  its 
range. 

THRUST  FAULT:  A  reverse  fault  that  is  charac- 
terized by  a  low  angle  of  inclination. 

UTILITY  CORRIDOR:  A  corridor  through  an  area  in 
which  all  utility  transmission  facilities,  both 
existing  and  proposed,  are  located.  An  estab- 
lished corridor  is  one  with  utility  transmission 
facilities;  a  designated  corridor  is  an  area 
identified  for  future  facilities. 

VALID  DISCOVERY:  A  discovery  of  minerals  where 
the  evidence  is  of  such  a  character  that  a 
person  of  ordinary  prudence  would  be  justified 
in  the  further  expenditure  of  his  labor  and 
means,  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  success, 
to  develop  a  valuable  mine,  and  vtoere  the 
requirements  of  the  statutes  have  been  met. 

VEGETATION  MANIPUIATION:  Alteration  of  vegeta- 
tion by  fire,  mechanical,  chemical  or  biological 
means  to  meet  management  objectives. 

WAY:  A  trail  maintained  solely  by  the  passage 
of  vehicles. 

WILDERNESS:  The  definition  contained  in  SEction 
2(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat. 
891) ,  "A  wilderness  in  contrast  with  those  areas 
where  man  and  his  own  works  dominate  the  land- 
scape is  hereby  recognized  as  an  area  \foere  the 
earth  and  its  community  of  life  are  untrammeled 
by  man,  where  man  himself  is  a  visitor  who  does 
not  remain.  An  area  of  wilderness  is  further 
defined  to  mean  ...  an  area  of  undeveloped 
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Federal  land  retaining  its  primeval  character 
and  Influence,  without  permanent  improvements  or 
habitation,  which  is  protected  and  managed  so  as 
to  preserve  its  natural  conditions  and  which  (1) 
generally  appears  to  have  been  affected  primar- 
ily by  the  forces  of  nature,  wLth  the  Imprint  of 
man's  work  substantially  unnoticeable;  (2)  has 
outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  a 
primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  recreation;  (3) 
has  at  least  five  thousand  acres  of  land  or  is 
of  sufficient  size  as  to  make  practicable  its 
preservation  and  use  in  an  unimpaired  condition; 
and  (4)  may  also  contain  ecological,  geological, 
or  other  features  of  scientific,  educational, 
scenic  or  historical  value." 

WTLEERNESS  CHASACTERISTICS:  Identified  by  Cbn- 
gress  in  the  1964  Wilderness  Act:  namely,  size, 
naturalness,  outstanding  opportunities  for  soli- 
tude or  a  primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  rec- 
reation, and  supplemental  values  such  as  ecolo- 
gical, archaeological,  historical,  ecological, 
scenic  or  other  features.  It  is  required  that 
the  area  possess  at  least  5,000  acres  or  more  of 
contiguous  public  land  or  be  of  a  size  to  make 
practical  its  preservation  and  use  in  an  unim- 
paired condition;  be  substantially  natural  or 
generally  appear  to  have  been  affected  primarily 
by  the  forces  of  nature  with  the  Imprint  of  man 
being  substantially  unnoticeable;  and  have  ei- 
ther outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  a 
primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  recreation. 
Congress  said  a  wilderness  area  may  have  supple- 
mental values,  which  include  ecological,  geolo- 
gical or  other  features  of  scientific,  educa- 
tional, scenic  or  historical  value.  Ifowever, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  supplemental  values 
could  not  make  or  eliminate  an  area  for  wilder- 
ness designation. 

WILDERNESS  INVENTORY:  An  evaluation  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  In  the  form  of  a  written  description 
and  map  showing  those  lands  that  meet  the  wil- 
derness criteria  as  established  under  section 
603(a)  of  FLPMA  and  section  2(c)  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act. 


WILDERNESS  MANAGEMENT:  The  management  of  human 
use  and  influence  on  lands  which  have  been  de- 
signated by  an  Act  of  Congress  as  wilderness. 

WILDERNESS  MANAGEMENT  POLICY:  A  BLM  policy  do- 
cument prescribing  the  general  objectives,  pol- 
icies, and  specific  activity  guidance  applicable 
to  all  designated  BLM  wilderness  areas.  Speci- 
fic management  objectives,  requirements  and 
decisions  implementing  administrative  practices 
and  visitor  activities  in  individual  wilderness 
areas  are  developed  and  described  in  the  wilder- 
ness management  plan  for  each  unit. 

WILDERNESS  PROGRAM:  All  wilderness  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  including  in- 
ventory, study,  management  and  administrative 
functions. 

WILDERNESS  REVIEW:  The  wilderness  inventory 
study  and  reporting  phases  of  the  wilderness 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY:  The  process  which  specifies 
how  each  wilderness  study  area  must  be  studied 
through  the  BLM  planning  system,  analyzing  all 
resources,  values,  and  uses  within  the  W3A  to 
determine  whether  the  area  will  be  recommended 
as  suitable  or  nonsuL table  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREA  (WSA):  An  area  determined 
to  have  wilderness  characteristics.  Study  areas 
will  be  subject  to  interdisciplinary  analysis 
and  public  comment  to  determine  wilderness  suit- 
ability. Suitable  areas  will  be  recommended  to 
the  President  and  Congress  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  POLICY:  A  BLM  policy  document 
outlining  the  procedures  to  determine  a  Wilder- 
ness Study  Area's  suitability  or  nonsuitability 
for  wilderness  designation. 
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Classification  scheme,  2-l6,  2-17 
Critical  and  strategic  minerals,  2-l8 

through  2-26 
Cultural  resources,  ix,  2-33,  2-3*+ , 

3-2,  3-5,  3-6,  6-1,  6-3,  6-1+ 

Desert  Land  Entry,  x 

Economics,  xi ,  2-38,  3-2,  3-8 

Ecotypes,  2-13 

Energy,  minerals  and  geology,  vi ,  vii, 

2-15,  2-18  through  2-26,  3-1,  3-3, 

3-10  through   3-1+7 

FLPMA,  xii 

Fox  Range  WSA,  1-13,  2-3,  2-35,  3-l6 


Geothermal ,  vi ,  vii,  1-1+  through  1-79, 

2-16 
Grazing  (see  Range) 

High  Rock  Lake  WSA,  1-1+ ,  2-1,  2-35, 
3-10 

Inholdings,  1-1+  through  1-79 


Lands,  x,  2-35,  3-2,  3-7 

Level  of  confidence,  2-l6,  2-17 

MFP,  xii,  2-29 

MFP  II  Recommendation,  i,  iv  through 
xi,  1-1,  1-3,  1-1+  through  1-79,  3-1+ , 
3-11,  3-15,  3-17,  3-19,  3-21,  3-23, 
3-21+ ,  3_25,  3-28,  3-30,  3-31,  3-33, 
3-35,  3-37,  3-1+0,  3-1+2,  3-1+5,  3-1+7 

Mineral  resources,  1-1+  through  1-79, 
2-15  through  2-26 

Mount  Limbo  WSA,  1-33,  2-6,  2-35,  3-2U 

Native  Americans,  2— 3U 

Naturalness,  2-1,  2-2  through  2-12 

North  Black  Rock  Range  WSA,  1-75,  2-11, 
2-35,  3-1+1+ 

North  Fork  of  the  Little  Humboldt  WSA, 
1-79,  2-12,  2-36,  3-1+6 

North  Jackson  Mountains  WSA,  1-58,  2-9, 
2-35,  3-36 

No  Wilderness  Alternative,  1-1,  3-3, 
3-11,  3-11+,  3-16,  3-18,  3-20,  3-22, 
3-21+ ,  3_25,  3-27,  3-29,  3-30,  3-32, 
3-31+,  3-36,  3-39,  3-1+2,  3-1+5,  3-1+7 

NWPS,  xiii,  1-1 

Oil  and  gas  resources,  1-1+  through  1-79, 

2-17 
Opportunities  for  solitude  and 

recreation,  2-1  through  2-12 
0RV,  1-1+  through  1-79,  2-27  through  2-29, 

6-1+ ,  6-5,  6-6,  6-9 

Pahute  Peak  WSA,  1-70,  2-1+ ,  2-35,  3-1+1 
Paleontologic  resources  (see  Cultural 

Resources) 
Planning  criteria,  xii 
Pole  Creek  WSA,  1-17,  2-3,  2-35,  3-l8 
Poodle  Mountain  WSA,  1-9,  2-2,  2-35,  3-13 
Preferred  Alternative,  i,  iv  through  xi , 
1-2,  1-3,  3-1+ ,  3-12,  3-16,  3-18,  3-19, 
3-21,  3-23,  3-2U ,  3.27,  3-28,  3-29, 
3-30,  3-31,  3-33,  3-35,  3-38,  3-1+0, 
3-UU,  3-1+6,  3-1+7 
Public  participation,  xii,  5-1 

Quality  standards,  xiii 
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Range,  ix,  2-29  through  2-32,  3-2,  3-1* 
Recreation,  vii,  viii,  2-1,  2-27  through 

2-29,  3-1,  3-3,  3-10  through  3-1*7, 

6-U,  6-5,  6-6 

Scoping,  xiii 

Selenite  Mountains  WSA,  1-29,  2-5,  2-35, 

3-23 
Social  Conditions,  x,  2-36  through  2-38, 

3-2,  3-7 
South  Jackson  Mountains  WSA,  1-53,  2-9, 

2-35,  3-33 
Standard  Operating  Procedures,  xiii,  xiv 

Study  Reports,  i 

Thresholds,  3-1,  3-2 

Tohin  Range  WSA,  1-1*1,  2-7,  2-35,  3-29 

Visual  impacts,  3-1* 

Wilderness  Emphasis,  i,  iv  through  xi, 
1-1,  1-3,  1-5,  through  1-79,  3-1*,  3-12 
3-15,  3-17,  3-19,  3-23,  3-21+,  3-26, 
3-28,  3-29,  3-30,  3-31,  3-33,  3-35, 
3-38,  3-1*0,  3-43,  3-1*5 


Wilderness  Management  Policy,  xii,  1-1, 

3-3 
Wilderness  opportunities,  2-ll*,  2-15 
Wilderness  resources,  iv,  v,  3-2,  3-10 

through  3-1*7 
Wilderness  Technical  Report,  i,  2-1, 

2-17 
Wilderness  values,  xii 
Wildlife,  ix,  2-32,  2-33,  3-2,  3-5 
WSAs 

-characteristics,  1-1*  through  1-79 
-impacts  on  resources,  iv  through  xi, 

3-10  through  3-1*7 
-manageability  conflicts,  1-1*  through 

1-79 
-resource  conflicts,  1-1+  through  1-79 
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